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brought up to trade, and the exereiſe 


* 
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part of the nation; for as they furniſh all our 


f 
conveniencies and accommodations, and all 1 
the articles of commerce, from them are ori- I 


ginally derived the ſources of national wealth, 
national ſtrength and honour. 


This work: is id calchlated to be of 
the moſt extenſive uſe, ſince it is formed for 1 
the advantage of all the active and the induſ- | 
trious of every rank, by ſhewing the proper 
qualifications for being admitted into each { 
| claſs. One principal deſign of it being to 
prevent that miſapplication of genius and 


abilities, which too often creates aukward 1 

_ tradeſmen, makes bunglers in the arts, and "1 

- renders thoſe poor and contemptible, who 

75 might ſhine and, make a figure in a buſinefs 

| more adapted to their capacities, I have 


been led to give ſome directions to parents 
LE .and guardians on this important ſubject.! 
L © have therefore traced the great buſineſs of | ⁵ 
_- Edugation from the moſt early infaney; have 2 
| given rules for. the diſcovery of the genius, 8 
nad nd ſhewn the neceſſity of conſulting it. The 
little that has been wrote on the education of „ 


125 the tradeſman and elne has left room ſor | 


* 325 | De 
* 1 9 * — —— 
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> many new obſervations, which I am per- a 
ſuaded will be approved by every judicious 
and candid reader; as the rules T have mw . 
given will evidently be of the greateſt advan- 5 
tage to thoſe for whoſe uſe they were deſign- 

ed. In particular every one muſt be ſenſible 

5 of the advantage and the pleaſure a boy WII 
receive by directing his education to that par- 
ticular profeſſion, to that trade, or art, for 
which he n 2 deſigned by na- 
ture. 


The moral obſervations with reſpect to 
education are partly my own, and partly ſuch 
as I have borrowed from the greateſt and 
moſt approved authors, particularly the great 
Mr. Locke, and the ingenious Mr. - Fordyce, 
to whom I am obliged for many admirable 
rules of conduct, in forming the minds of 
youth to a lively ſenſe oſ virtue, honour, and 
integrity, and a love of decency, CY 
and e wg Df 21 92 0” 
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ſelves, which naturally fell in my way, will I 
hope be alſo ay: uſe to enn readers, As. 
Lag: = ge F they 
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they tend to anſwer the fame valuable pur- 
Poſes, to promote their perfection in buſineſs, 
their reputation, and laſting happineſs, by 
leading them to be uſeful, worthy, and ami- 
able members of the community. I heartily 
wiſh that what is here offered may have this 
effect; and ſhall be ſincerely glad to ſee any 
endeavours of mine antner ſuch valuable pur- 


poſes. 


The advice given to parents and guardians 
on the choice of a maſter is ſo neceſſary, that 
it could not be diſpenſed with; as here the | 
Sroſſaſt errors are frequently committed, and 
it is $00 often een, that for want of ſufficient 
care in this particular, ae "_—_— W is 
wr . Hes | 
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: as to chat am this n eb * 
to the various trades and profeſſions, I have 
added a confiderable number that have never 
been deſcribed and explained i in any other per- 
8 formance ; in which 1 have been aſſiſted by 
A the artiſts themiſelves. I have alſo corrected 
many miſtakes in the deſcription of thoſe 

N e I have borrowed from other authors; 
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„ and have given in each an account of the qua - 
y WW lifications and learning neceſſary for a boy 
before his being put apprentice, of the ſums 
required by the matters, thoſe paid to jour · 
neymen, and thoſe neceſſary to enable a 
young man to ſet up for himſelf. The greats 
eſt care has here been taken to avoid miſtakes z — 
and, after this care, it will not be thought 
preſumption to aſſert, that this part is by far 
more copious and accurate, than what is to 
be found in any other account of trades yet 
publiſhed. | 


To render this work as complete as poſſi : 
ble, is was neceſſary to add, Advice to an : 
Apprentice on his behaviour while ſubje& to 
his maſter, Several excellent pieces have in- 
deed been already publiſhed on this ſubject; 
but they are moſtly confined to youths of for- 
tune brought up to trade, and have but few 
obſervations that relate to the artiſt. This de- | 
felt I have endeavoured to * N 


Upon the N as this jo; may be : 
Highly uſeful to parents and guardians, in 
fitting and diſpoſing of their children to the 
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different profeſſions and trades; and as it is 
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calculated for the advantage of apprentices 
elves, who, by following the inftru 
in the eſteem ai 
love of mankind; it is therefore humbly con- 
ceived, that-it can hardly fail of meeting with 
a reception in ſome - meaſure adequate to the 
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here contained, will 
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Of E v v CATION in General. 


HE buſineſs of Education i is the moſt i im- 
portant duty of the parent and the guard- 
1an; and conſiſts i in taking proper meaſures 
to train up the child for the works and buſineſs of 
manhood, and to fulfil the deſign of his-creation, 
by preparing him for a happy immortality. This care 
ought to begin with the earlieſt infancy ; and to be 
carried on ſo as to fit the youth for that profeſſion, 7 
or art, for which he is particularly ſuited by Na- : 
ture, from the texture of his body, and the- turn 


of his mind. 


As the infant is entered into a world, in which. 8 
no advantages of abilities and fortune can wholly . 
ſecure him from care, pain and diſappointment; | 


and in which, it is very probable, that he: may 


ſuffer innumerable hardſhips, it muſt be the duty of 
both the parents, to endeavour, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to prevent the child's mind being too much 


ſoftened by endearments, and improper indulgence; 
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and the limbs being rendered weak, by too much 


(2) 


heat, and by bandages that obſtruct that circulation, 
which is neceſſary both to the regular growth of all 
animal beings, and to their ſtrength, vigour, and 
activity. Beſides, by inuring even the infant to 


bear the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, he is not only 


enabled to ſupport them without pain, but is in a 
great meaſure freed from the many dangers that at- 


tend catching violent colds. 


Tf the parent would have the infant an happy 


man, he ought to take the greateſt care to prevent 


the eſtabliſhment and growth of thoſe paſſions that 


aæ⁊re enemies to all true felicity ; and therefore when 
the child wantonly cries, ftorms, and ftrikes all 


about him, or is peeviſh and obſtinate, let him ſee 
that this is not the way of procuring what he wants: 
It ought rather to expoſe him to punifhment ; or, 


if he-is old enough to underſtand what is ſaid to 
him, let him faſt till he becomes cool, and will 
hlearken to reaſon. 7 


The inforcement of this, and moſt of the rules | 
relating to the government and management of 
children during their infancy, muſt particularly lie 
upon the mother: *Tis ſhe that muſt inure him to | 
the weather; that ſhould teach him to conquer the 
turbulent paſſions; and that muſt early implant in | 
his mind thoſe little maxims of prudence, decency, 
and decorum, that ought to grow up with _ 

| 1 Bee 
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and at length become the rules of his future con- 
duct. To give ſtrength to the mind of her child, 


' ſhe ſhould endeavour to ſhew, that ſhe herſelf is poſ- 
| ſeſſed of it; ſhe ſhould not ſcream out upon every 


flight accident that may happen to the tender object 


of her fond ſolicitude; nor ſhould ſhe fondle” and 


careſs the little darling for every flight hurt: She 
ſhould rather endeayour to make the child ſenſible, 


by her whole behaviour, that pain and diſappoint- 


ments are what muſt be expected; ; and that there 
is a good degree of heroiſm, in being able to bear 
them with patience. This is the beſt way of giv- 


ing the child true fortitude. The mother ſhout 
take care, that the tender brain of the infant be not 


diſordered by his being ſuddenly waked from fleep, - © | 
either with loud noiſes, or by a rough and boiſter- 
ous behaviour. She ſhould be careful not to create 


groundleſs fears, by making the child afraid of be- 


ing in the dark, and by telling him idle tales of 


ghoſts, apparitions, hobgoblins, and haunted houſes. 


It is alſo the duty of the mother to inſtil into the 

infant mind the firſt principles of religion and vir- 
tue. Mothers are the natural nurſes of their chil- 
dren; and it is their buſineſs to tutor and mould 
their minds as well as their bodies; and they are 
the firſt who ſhape their manners as well as their 


limbs. They ought therefore to attend to all the 
directions given in this chapter, though they are 
not immediately addreſſed to them; and, as they 
Value the eden of their offspring, they ſhould 


B 2 avoid 


„ 
avoid counteracting their huſbands, by giving edn- 
trary advice, concealing the faults of their children, 
and ſcreening them from puniſhment. 


The greateſt care ought to be taken, in ne | 
left the child ſhould contract a cruel diſpoſition. 
He ſhould not be ſuffered to torture even the moſt 
noxious animals, or to make their pain a ſubject of 
amuſement and diverſion. The parent tells his 
child, that it is a crime to kill a man ; but he for- 
gets to inform him, that it is cruel to run pins 
through flies, and that, even a noxious animal is to 
be deſtroyed with as little pain as poſſible. . He does 
not conſider, that his ſuffering little maſter in pet- 
ticoats, or in his firſt breeches, to make ſport with 
the terrors and miſeries of a poor ſparrow, will, by 

degrees, teach him to think pain is no evil, but 

when he feels it. The parent ought not to be 
much aſtoniſhed, if his darling ſon,- whom he has 
permitted, in his infancy, thus to torment inno- 
cent creatures, ſhould have the cruel diſpoſitions of 
a ruffian, and have no tender feelings for the infir- 
mities of his old age. | 


It is wiſely enacted by our laws, that thoſe 
whoſe employment leads them to frequent ſights of 
blood and death, as butchers, ſurgeons, &c. ſhould 
not be admitted on juries in Capital caſes; left their 
hearts ſhould have loſt ſome part of the ſenſibility 
nature has given . But the parent who ſuf- 
fers 


625 


fers the juvenile butcher, in his own family, to 


tear off the wings of flies, run pins through cock- 


chafers, throw at cocks, &c. to the 8 of his 
power, fruſtrates the deſign of this ſalutary law. 
On the contrary, I would teach a boy to look upon 
himſelf as the guardian and benefactor of the friend- 
Jeſs race; and give him the charge of a bird, a 
ſquirrel, a cat, or a dog, which ſhould be conſi- 
dered as conſtituting his family; whoſe wants he 
ſhould ſupply, and whoſe diſtreſſes he ſhould re- 
move. By ſuch little exerciſes of humanity to 
creatures below him, he ſhould be prepared for the 
higher acts of benevolence-to mankind. Children 
have naturally an affectionate temper, and a ſenſi- 
bility that may be eaſily A ak into the moſt ge- 
nerous affections. | 


pon al occaſioms, a ſelßh and ſordid Joo, I 
tion ought to be diſcouraged. The child ſhould be 
taught to give a part of what he likes beſt to his 
brother, his ſiſter, or his play-fellow; and when he 
ſees a miſerable object, I would endeavour ſome- 
times to perſuade him, to give his halfpenny : appro- 
priated to the buying of ginger-bread, or fruit, to 
his relief. The parent who thus acts, will gege- 
rally find, that his child will readily. conform to his 
inclinations, and generouſly ſacrifice a gratification 
to the ſatisfaCtion of ung good, 
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Indeed children not only love to do good - natured 
things, but are greatly delighted with the ſimple re- 
cital of kind actions, and nothing affords them a 
finer entertainment than a moral tale wherein good- 
neſs forms the principal characters, and appears in 
a variety of beautiful incidents, that inculcate high 
notions of humanity. Tales like theſe are fine ex- 
_ erciſes for the young mind; they teach it to open, 
and to interweave their natural love of virtue and 

| Hatred of vice with their very paſſions, and moſt 
familiar ſenſations. 


But while parents are ſolicitous to guard their off- 
fpring againſt ſtingineſs and narrowneſs of ſoul, they 
ſhould endeavour to moderate the openneſs of their 
| temper, and to check a ſpirit of prodigality, by in- 
ſtructing them in the true value and uſe of money. 
They ſhould be taught to retrench all ſuperfluous, 
and efpecialfy all hurtful expence; and even when 
they have the expectation of a handſome fortune, 
they ſhould be inſtructed in the art of being liberal 
without deing profuſe, 17 frugal er being 
ſordid. | 
| 


| "Oui of the moſt early leflons taught to children 
ſhould be a ſtrict regard to truth; which the pa- 
rents, as in all other caſes, ſhould encourage by 
their own examples. A habit of lying and preva- 
rication is eaſily learnt; and if not checked in time 


&ldom fails to introduce a crooked, perverted diſ- 
2 n 


„ 

poſition, that is the bane of all ſociety, It is ne- 
ceſſary then, that children ſhould have as little 
temptation to falſhood as poſſible; and therefqe a 
fault ſhould be eaſily forgiven, upon their ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſing it; but a lie, made to conceal it, 
ſhould be always punifhed-as a heinous erime. E- 
very degree of diſingenuity ſhould be repreſented as 
the mark of an abject mind; but truth and ſincerity 
ſhould be applauded as proofs of a ſoul truly great, 
and too conſcious of its own dignity, to uſe any 
of the little tricks of craft and falſhood, This will 
naturally teach them to aſſociate honour and noble- 

neſs of mind with openneſs and veracity, and infa- 
my and littleneſs of ſoul with diſſimulation and 
falſhood. 


Nature has deeply implanted in the tender minds 
of children ſubmiſſion to parents, a proneneſs to 
imitation, and an inſatiable curioſity, which ren- 
ders them willing to liſten to the opinion and judg- 
ment of thoſe whom they eſteem wiſer and better 

than themſelves, Parental authority is thetefore 
one of the beſt means of moulding the mind into its 
true form; but when that is diſſolved by the vices, 
or the too great indulgence of the parent, ſcarce any 
tie will bind, or any check controul it: Peꝛſuaſions 
and promiſes, terrors and bribes, will be equally 
inſufficient. Parents then ought to be extremely 
tender of their authority; ſince that alone can give 
weight to al their inſtructions. Te is neceſſary for 
3 4-4 i them 


(FE) 
them to inſpire their children with a juft mixture of 
Teverence and love, by tempering neceſſary ſeverity 
withga diſcreet kindneſs ; allowing great familiarity, 
yet checking the leaſt ſymptom of irreverence and 
indecent behaviour. Thus, whenever the autho- 
rity of the parent is diſputed or deſpiſed, it ſhould 
be maintained with inflexible ſeverity; and no con- 
deſcenſions be made on the fide of the parent, till 
it is fully acknowledged, and fairly ſubmitted to. 


This is particularly neceſſary before the child is 
capable of judging for himſelf, and of ſeeing the rea- 
ſonableneſs of a command. But when he obtains 
the uſe of his rational faculties, his obedience ought 
to be free and rational ; proceeding from a fenſe of 
duty, and the reafonableneſs of the command: And 
here a parent, of any tolerable degree of ſagacity, 
will be able to diſtinguiſh when a child deſires a 
reaſon, whether it be done from mere ſcrupuloſity, 
or from ſtubbornneſs and averſion to his duty. In 
the former caſe, he will employ purſuaſion, ſup- 
ported by reafon; and in the latter, a proper mix- 
ture of reaſon and authority. When the boy finds 
BY himſelf treated in this rational and manly way, his 
ſmirit and obedience will be liberal and ingenuous ; - 
and he will account his parent his beſt friend and 


counſellor. 


Though a parent would be highly to vos to 


_ puniſh a child for falling down in the dirt, and by. 
| al. 


tap) 


an unavoidable accident daubing himſelf and his 
cloaths; ſince this would be inflicting chaſtiſement 
on account of a misfortune. : Yet care ſhould be 


taken to give every child a love of cleanlineſs i in his 


perſon, and neatneſs in his "dreſs ; which ſeem to 
demand a ſuitable decorum of behaviour: But, at 
the ſame time, both the father and the mother 
ſhould join their endeavours, to prevent his giving 
way to effeminacy and pride, by frequently re- 


| minding him, that the advantages of dreſs, are 
XZ what he owes. to others and not to himſelf ; that 
X theſe can make no alteration in his real char aQter, 


5 


except, by his becoming prove of | hens they: ren- 
der him ridiculous. 


Complaiſance and affability to inferiors ought to 
be carefully cultivated, at the ſame time that too 


great a familiarity with ſervants and people of a 


very low rank ſhould be diſcouraged. A child 
ſhould never be ſuffered to ſtrike ſervants, or to call 
them names, in a fit of paſſion; for their being 
permitted to act thus, makes them readily. think 
that ſuch ſervants are either of an inferior ſpecies, 
or at beſt made to be only their ſlaves; . and that 
therefore they have a right to play the tyrants over 
them: An opinion that naturally produces inſolence 
and inhumanity. On the contrary, it ſhould be 
conſtantly ſounded in their ears, that their rank and 
condition, whatever it is, will be better ſupported 
by an unaſſuming carriage, and an eaſy humanity, 


B 5 | than 
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than by inſolence, or a peeviſh and imperious ſtate< 
Tineſs. That the former behaviour is that of a gen- 
tleman; and the latter, that of a rude and illiterate 


clown. 


Holpitality wwe 1 ſhould be pre- 
ſented as one of the moſt generous and elevated vir- 
tues of humanity ; the want of which betrays an 
untaught and ſavage mind. The child ſhould be 
made ſenfible, that it is the greateſt mark of folly 
and ignorance, to laugh at a foreigner, becauſe his 
dreſs and manners are very different from ours; and 
he ſhould be ſhewn, that fuch a ſtranger has an 
equal right to ridicule us becauſe we are not dreſſed 


95 like him. 


In the ſame manner, a child ought to be guarded 

againſt the ridiculous and impious practice of inſult- 
ing people on account of their perſonal defects; and 
ſhould be frequently reminded, that it is very wic- 
ked, to give a man or woman the ridiculous title 
of My Lord or My Lady, on account of the promi- 
nence of his or her back : That crooked legs, and 
every other defect, entitle a perſon to pity ; but 
not to reproach, any more than a broken bone, or 
a diſlocated limb: And that to uſe a man ill, be- 
_Eauſe he is an ideot, is an high affront on the Al-. 


mighty, who has made the difference, and a pre- 


polterqus abuſe of the ſuperior ſenſe he has beſtowed, 


The 
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The child ſhould be early taught to pay a deference 


to age, and to behave with a becoming reſpect to all 
about him. Affability, complaiſance, and good 
manners are indiſpenſible duties; but great care 
ſhould be taken, that a child's modeſty and reſpect 
for his ſuperiors does not degenerate into a ſheepiſh 


baſhfulneſs : For this, if it be indulged, will be a 


bar to his advancement in buſineſs during his whole 
life. Let him then be early accuſtomed to talk 
with ſtrangers; let him be introduced into the eom - 
pany of his ſuperiors; and in proportion, as he be- 
comes fit for converſation, let him be allowed mo- 
deſtly to give his opinion. A becoming aſſuranee 
will ever be of the greateſt uſe both to the gentlo- 
man and the man of buſineſs: And as every one is 
liable to be called before a court of juſtice, or even 
before the Houſe of Commons, it is highly proper, 


that the boy ſhould be allowed, if poſſible, to ap- 


pear among a conſiderable number of boys and menz 
and to ſpeak before them with a becoming bold- 
neſs. This may be eaſily done at ſchool z where 
he may repeat by heart a copy of verſes, or a ſpeech 
either from a book, or a copy wrote for that pur- 
poſe, before the * the boys, and ſome of 
their relations. 


The next duties I ſhall mention under the arti. 
cle of Education in general, are a love and reve- 


rence of the Supreme Being, as the author of liſe, 
and of all our bleſſings, as the parent, the guardian 


and the friend of mankind; a love for his native 


B 6 | country, 
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country, with whoſe intereſts he ſhould be taught 
to conſider himſelf as inſeparably connected; and 
a regard for the happineſs of the whole human race. 
Theſe diſpoſitions, if deeply rooted in the mind of 
the child, will have an effect on his whole conduct, 
and contribute both to his happineſs and that of the 
community. 


T ſhall conclude this chapter with obſerving, that 
the parent, in order to give courage to his child, 
and at the fame time to render him flexible to ad. 
vice and reproof, as well as prompt to action, 
ſhould enter into all his feelings ; take a pleaſure in 
what contributes to his ſatisfaction; and let him 
receive as much entertainment and delight as poſſi- 
ble in the inſtruction he imparts, or in the courſe 


he wants him to ſteer, 


CHAP; 
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CHAR i 


Of the particular Education of the tradeſinan 


and mechanic, the neceſſity of conſulting a 
boy's genius; how this may be diſcovered; 
and the branches of learning 2 jo 4 
' youth deſigned for trade. 


AM very ſenſible that there bp many fathers, 


mothers, and guardians, who give themſelves 


but little care about the Education of their chil- 


dren; and that the ſhort obſervations I have given ⁵̃⁵ 
in the foregoing chapter, and thoſe I ſhall here 


add, will have leſs effect than I could wiſh on the 


generality of parents: Some of whom are ſo en- 


groſſed by buſineſs and pleaſure, that they trouble 


themſelves but little about their children, while I 
they are of an age that demands their moſt affidu- - i 


ous care; when the mind calls for cultivation; 


when the paſſions ſhould be reduced into proper 


bounds „ and when the maxims of virtue and the 


precepts of religion ought to be planted in the 
heart. Even thoſe who take ſome care of the minds 


of their offspring, generally do little more; than 


make them read ſometimes a chapter in the- bible, | 1 
learn their catechiſm by rate, and refer them for all 4 


farther inſtruction to a ſchool-· maſter, Wh fre- 


n 
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_ quently pays but little regard to their morals. A- 
mong the parents, who are fondeſt of their children, 
and are willing to be at ſome expence in their edu- 
cation, are thoſe, who on their making choice of a 
boarding-ſchool, are determined leſs by the abilities, 
the learning, and the virtues of the maſter, than 
by the plentifulneſs of the table, and the conſidera- 
tion, whether young maſter will. very. often dine 
upon veal, as well as beef and-mutton ; and whe- 
ther he will be frequently regaled with pies and 


important conſideration than the boy's proficiency 
in learning; and the child, himſelf, after her ex- 


appetite. as a thing of the utmoſt conſequence. How 
abſurd is this! when it is conſidered. that the boy 

is ſoon. after to be put. apprentice, where he may at 
once be deprived of theſe gratifications ; and that 
when his time is expired, his: placing too high a 
value on the indulgence of his palate may be at- 

. / tended with the greateſt inconveniencies: For a 
tradeſman, who cannot with perfect good humour 
ſaffer his dinner to cool while he is ſervipg a cuſ- 
tomer, or cannot faſt, in order to complete an ad- 


will be ever able to improve his fortune. 


But to return: The parents who are truly ſolli- 
citous about the welfare of their children, ought to 


con- 


„ 
. 
3 


5 * we 


1 


puddings. This is, with the fond mother, a more 


ample, is taught to conſider the gratification of his 


—— 


Fantageous bargain, ought not to expect, that he | 


k 14 

conſider their education. as an affair of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that it cannot without a great fault be 
committed to others; and that it is at leaſt their 
duty to overſee and direct the management of it. 
The natural inquiſitiveneſs of youth will give the 
father a thouſand opportunities of ſtoreing the'me- 
mory of his ſon with new acceſſions of uſeful knows 
ledge; which he ſhould communicate in the moſt 
entertaining way poſſible. He ſhould: carefully 
ſtudy the bent of his young mind, and endeavour 
as early as poſſible to diſcover, whether he has a 
particular genius that will probably lead him to ex- 
cel in any of the arts and ſciences, in order that he 
may ſuit his education to it. | 


A parent, 8 into the . common 
mechanic, may give a ſon, deſigned for trade, or 
a mechanic art, more inſtructive leſſons than can 
be learned from books: For the things he ought to 
be chiefly inſtructed in, ſhould be ſuch as have ſome 
connection with human life, or are of uſe to beautify ; 
and improve it. When he is found ſurveying a 
tool, a loom, a mill, or any work of art, he may 
be prompted to obſerve its uſe and make, may be 
ſhewn the ſeveral parts of a machine, how they de- 
pend upon each other, and in what manner they 
are capable of anſwering the purpoſes for which they 


are deſigned. In order to keep his curioſity awake, 


he may be ſhewa the verious changes many things 


L 16 7. 


uhdergs, as flax, wook ad metals, which he may 
ee in their different fates, together with the inſtru- 
ments by which theſe changes are produced. When 


br fled, except when they relate to things improper 
for him to know, and even then he ſhould be de- 
| nied with great ſoftneſs, and ſome reaſons given 
| [ why he' cannot be now fatisfied ; either becauſe he 


en to Eno. S030: 2039 d. 
Thus ene or edit EP wan not nals 
Jnfuſe a great deal of uſeful knowledge into a boy's 
mind, that may afterwards, on a thouſand occa- 
ſions, be of ſervice to him in his buſineſs and com- 
merce with the world; but he may get ſome in- 
ſight into his genius. It will be worth the parent's 
while ſometimes to divert a leiſure half hour, by 
watching his ſon while at play, and obſerving his 
favourite amuſements; by which means he will 
ceaſily learn, with little care, to what kind of em- 


_ 


fity, and whether what he ſees him perform is o- 
4ng to the bent of his genius, or to mere chance or 
accident. 


1 Children are naturally fond of mimicking every 
bo thing they ſee; their patents, or guardians, ſhould 
= ©therefore be careful not to miſtake what ariſes from 
7M | their 


he aſks queſtions, his curioſity ſhould never be baf- 


| L aks things above his age, or that are not ar for him 


ployment the young mind has the greateſt propen- 
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their natural activity and love of play, for the effects 


part of the manual exerciſe with a broomſtick. 


other artiſt he obſerves at work: But if he is 
watched, he will be found to grow tired of the 
amuſements that have no connection with his na- 
tural genius, and return to that which has taken the 
deepeſt root in his young mind, and in which he 
has made conſiderable improvement. Thus, if he 
is fond of drawing, it is an indication that Nature 
has deſigned him for ſome of the finer arts, and 
hat his genius will not be miſapplied, if he is put 
apprentice to one of the many trades in which 
drawing is of the greateſt uſe ; he ſhould there be 
ſhewn the beſt deſigns, encouraged to purſue the 
Wbent of his mind, and be put under the inſtructions 
of an able maſter. If he is fond of making mills, 
ither for wind or water, and ſhews genius and 
{kill in the contrivance of them, let him be taught 
mechanics; a ſtudy that will be highly entertaining 


the conſtruction of engines. If a boy, of great in- 


O 


of genius. Thus a boy's military talents cannot 
juſtly be inferred, from his aping what he has ſeen 
performed by the ſoldiers, from his marching with 
is companions in rank and file, and performing a 


This generally proceeds only from the love of no- 


Fvelty ; and from the ſame diſpoſition he will imi- 
tate the carpenter, the cooper, the ſmith, or any 


and inſtructive to a youth who 1s fond of ſtudying 


2 takes delight in building houſes, of clay 
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or other coarſe materials ; and after all the n new di- 


verſions, to which he may be prompted by the in- 


conſtancy and love of novelty incident to youth, re- 
turns to it again with freſh alacrity, and proceeds 
from. clumſy performances to thoſe that give proofs 
of elegance and deſign ; and if, at the ſame time, 


he is obſerved to be frequently ſketching out with 
chalk, or a pencil, buildings, bridges, columns, 


pediments, or other ornaments of architecture that 


fall within his notice, let him, if his friends are in | 
ſuch circumſtances as to ſettle him handſomely in ! 


the world, receive the education neceſſary for the 


architect, which the reader will find particularly 


mentioned under that article. But, if his friends 


are not in circumſtances to give him ſo liberal an 


education; or if he does not appear to have that 
refined and elegant taſte which ought to diſtinguiſh 
the architect, the youth may yet make a great figure 
as a maſon, a bricklayer, or a carpenter; and he ought 
to have the education proper for one deſigned to 
be a maſter of the buſineſs allotted for him. Let 
the youth, of a contemplative turn, be allowed to 
apply to his favourite ſtudies. Nature perhaps has 
deſigned him for one of the learned profeſſions, or 
for ſome of thoſe that are dependant on them. The 
parent, or the guardian, will eaſily judge, from the 
ſubjects to which he moſt pleaſingly directs his 


chief attention, in what profeſſion he will be the 


moſt 
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moſt happy; and in that he will be moſt likely to 
ſucceed. | 


It frequently happens that a boy's genius will ad- 
mit of the choice of ſeveral trades or profeſſions, on 
account of their having a near reſemblance to each 
other: In which caſe, that is to be choſen which is 
moſt agreeable to his external and internal advan- 
tages, and to the circumſtances of the parents, &c. 
Thus, if in the choice of two trades, for which the 
boy has an equal genius, one requires great ſtrength 
of body, and the other does not: The boy, if he 
is of a weakly conſtitution, ought to be put appren- 
tice to that which requires the leaſt bodily ſtrength. 
Again, if in two profeſſions, for which the youth 
ſeems to have an almoſt equal propenſity, one requires 
an happy elocution, and a pleaſing addreſs, if the 
youth cannot ſpeak without hefitation, choice 
ſhould be made of that buſineſs in which a fluency of 


ſpeech is not neceſſary, 


There are ſome boys who have ſo happy a ge- 
nius as to be capable of any thing to which they 
apply, but have ſa mercurial 2 diſpoſition, as ſel- 
dom to ſettle to any thing long together. Where 
this is the caſe, choice ſhould be made on having 
conſulted the boy's genius, of that buſineſs, which 
Has the greateſt yariety in it: for ſome of the me- 
chanic arts are capable of employing the moſt ex- 


tenſive genius: and theſe are only fit for ſuch ex- 
tenſive talents. The workman who is pleaſed with 
variety, and eaſily perceives the dependance that 
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every part has on the whole, grows ſtupid when . 
confined to one ſtudy, and is cloyed with a dull re- = 
petition of the ſame employment: on the other . 
hand, the heavy plodding workman is loſt in the Fe 


labyrinth of the various parts, and as his mind can. | 
only act in a narrow ſphere, he can never arrive at 
perfection in them all. Thus youth ought to be 
claſſed in the order nature has allotted them, that 
every individual may act a natural character, which 80 
alone can give them ſucceſs and promote their hap- 


kon theſe 5 the ridi culouſneſs of 
every boy the ſame education muſt fully ap- 
; Pear. Tho' I have an high opinion of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, yet I cannot help obſerying that 
985 would be far from being of any real uſe to the 
generality of tradeſmen and mechanics, even were 
they perfect maſters of them. Yet I have known 
boys intended to ſpend their lives in the meaſuring 
of tapes and ribbons, in the. weighing of ſugar and 
plumbs, in the making of ſhoes, in the hammering 
of kettles,” ſpend five or ſix years under the diſci- 
pline of the rod, to acquire an imperfect know- 
ledge of a few Latin words, and of rules of which Ape 
5 are to male no manner of uſe; theſe the 


73 | poor 
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poor boys entirely forget before they have 8 


half their apprenticeſhip ; yet theſe very boys, even 
thoſe who are to paſs great part of their time in 


a ſettling accounts, are too often deficient in the 
; knowledge of the common rules of arithmetic, 
This abſurd cuſtom is however leſs generally prac- 
er | 8 5 i 
. tiied than formerly. The ridiculous notion that 
. the knowledge of a little Latin is neceſſary to 
the underſtanding and ſpelling of Engliſh loſes 
at / , 
0 ground, and people have found by experience, that 
e - 
5 thoſe who are acquainted with the learned lan- 
h auages, are not always good writers of their own. 
= In thoſe trades, which by the fortune they re- 


quire, raiſe the tradeſman to the rank of a gentle- 
man, it cannot be denied but that a learned educa- 
tion may be of great advantage; but none can reap 
any benefit from an imperfect and ſuperficial know- 
jedge of the. dead languages, which is almoſt all 
that can be acquired by moſt of thoſe who are 
brought up to trade. The merchant may acquire 
more liberal ſentiments by being converſant with 
the Greek and Roman authors: but he will obtain 
ore real advantages with reſpect to trade, by being 
able to converſe and write in French, Dutch, Spa- 
nifh, and Portugueſe. His character as a gentleman. 
may make him learn the former, and the advan» . 
tages of trade render it neceſſary that he ſhould not 
be ignorant of the latter. I would not be under- 
ell OR ng" "I 
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ſtood to inſinuate here that the knowledge of the 
learned languages is not highly neceſſary in other 


buſineſſes, it may be uſeful to the bookſeller, the on 
printer, the apothecary, chymiſt, &c. wo 
It is however objected, that a boy has common) _ 
a great deal of time to ſpare from his having learn - his 
ed to read and write, to his being of an age fit off 235 
be put apprentice, and it is aſked how he can be eve 
employed and kept out of miſchief, without thi of 
ſtudy? * 
| . e 

In anſwer to this I ſhall obſerve, that boy: 
ought not only to learn to read, but to read grace- | 
fully; this indeed few maſters are able to teach bo 
them; however they ſeldom learn to read as well in 
as their maſters, or with ſo much eaſe to them-W ;. 
ſelves, and pleaſure to thoſe who hear them as they fn. 
might do. While they are endeavouring to bell be 
come perfect in reading, they ſhould learn a ſhor ver 
"Engliſh grammar, and obtain a good running hand m 
fit for buſineſs, together with the knowledge o ap 
-arithmetic ; theſe are neceſſary for every trade wi 
man; they may be all practiſed at the ſame time fin 
and each will ſerve as a relief from the other, by * 
unbending the mind, which would be fatigued b de 


much application to the ſame ſubject. 


me 


( 23) 
As nothing is of greater uſe to any man, and 
particularly to a tradeſman, than the ability of ex- 
"If prefling his thoughts on any ſubject to a friend or 
a correſpondent, the boy ſhould be early accuſtom- 
ed to write letters. This ſhould be a taſk enjoined 
him by the maſter, who ſhould oblige him to write 
nis thoughts in the form of letters, on ſuch ſubjects, 
as the boy is fully acquainted with, he ſhould correct 
every fault, every inſtance of impropriety, ſtiffneſs  ® 
"WH of ſtile or lameneſs of expreſſion, and with great 
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good nature ſhow him in how many different ways 
| an expreſſion may be mended. 1 


The neceſſity of learning to draw, where the 4 
boy has a genius for a buſineſs that requires ſkill 4 
in that ingenious art has been already hinted, and 3 
is farther inforced in the courſe of this work; we 
call therefore here only obſerve, that this ought to 
be learned betimes, as ſoon as his genius is diſco- 

vered. This cannot be begun too early, and in 

-many arts it is too late to learn when the boy is put 

apprentice ; for then his fingers become ſtiffened 

with labour, he naturally grows more clumſy, and 

finds great difficulty in making a tolerable profi- 

ciency ; byt if he has learnt it before, this-cannot 

deprive him of it. 5 


In many arts the knowledge of geometry, and 
mechanics, if not abſolutely neceſſary to be obtainn-„ 


( 24) 
ed, before the boy goes apprentice, are ſo uſeful | 
in aſſiſting him in learning his buſineſs, with eaſe | 
and pleaſure to himſelf, and ſo neceſſary after he 
has learnt it, that a boy deſigned for ſuch a buſineſs 
cannot well employ his time better, than by ac- 
quiring the knowledge of thoſe arts, before his be- 

ing bound to a maſter. 


As there may be Ril a good deal of time to kl 
up before the boy is of an age fit to go apprentice, 


let him apply to ſuch ſtudies as will open his mind, 
improve his knowledge, and qualify him for mak- 


ing one day a reputable figure in the world. Let 
him be taken from ſchool, and be obliged to ſpend 
ſome hours every day in carefully reading the hi- 
ſtory of his native country, let his father or his 


guardian, explain to him what he does not under- 


ſtand, and particularly make him acquainted with 
the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms : when he has 
acquired a ſufficient knowledge of theſe ſubjects, 
and has the principal events of our hiſtory ſtored up 
in his memory, let him ſtudy geography, not by 
getting by heart names and tables of longitudes and 


| latitudes, which he will ſoon forget, but by read- 


ing ſome judicious and conciſe abridgment of voya- 


. ges and travels, by which he will moſt eaſily, and 


5 OY 
N 


with the greateſt delight, learn the ſituation of 
countries, the advantages and diſadvantages of 
_ each; the manners, cuſtoms, arts, commodities, 
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religion and government of nations; he will thus 
extend his views, and as by reading the hiſtory of 
his native country and of its conſtitution, he will 
render it dearer to him, and obtain ſomething of a 
patriot ſpirit ; ſo by the more general ſtudy of the 
world, he will get rid of a thouſand little preju- 
dices, obtain a ſtock of knowledge that will be of 
Hſting uſe, and will learn to pity thoſe who enjoy 
leſs advantages than are beſtowed on himſelf, 


126 


CHAP. 1. 


Advice to parents and guardians on the choice 
of a maſter for a child. 


W- 1 ess y obſerved the necef ity of con- 
| ſulting the genius of youth ; but pride, 
avarice or whim are too often the chief counſellors 
of the father, the mother, or the guardian, when 
they deliberate on the moſt ſerious concern in life, 
the proper ſettlement of their children in the world, 
With reſpect to pride, parents think it a diſho- 
nour to put their children to any branch of buſineſs, 
which they do not conſider as a genteel trade, or 
that has not ſomething in it ſuitable to their no- 
tions of grandeur. From this motive, a father 
who will have 500 J. to beſtow on his ſon, will give 
200 l. with him to a linnen draper, a wholeſale 
thoſier, or a fugar-baker, and by this prepoſterous 
ſtep oblige the young man to be a journeyman as 
long as he lives; when he might in ſome other 
trade eaſily become maſter, make a good figure in 
life, and by the blefling of heaven, bring up a family 
and perhaps acquire a fortune for his children. In- 
deed a journeyman in ſome of the genteel trades, 
makes no contemptible figure in the world, and 
may live very happily : but not to mention his be- 
ing in ſome degree ſubject to another, from his not 
* A being 
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being entirely the maſter of his own actions, it is 


certain that while he is in this ſtate he can never 2 


marry, without he can light upon a woman with à 
fortune ſufficient to raiſe him above it. For a 
journeyman to any tradeſman muſt unavoid ably | 
ſtruggle under great difficulties by being obliged to 
ſupport the expence of a wife and children. 


From the ſame motive of vanity or inconſidera- 
tion, a parent or guardian will put a youth appren- 
tice to a wholeſale bookſeller or ſtationer, when the 
fortune the boy is to receive will not be more than 
ſufficient to enable him to ſet up a genteel ſhop in 
a retail way, and is far from being adequate to the 
credit that muſt unavoidably be given by thoſe wha 
ſend large parcels into the country, or ſerve the 
ſhops in town. By this means, the young man 
learns nothing but how to pack up goods, and to 
keep the books of the ſhop, and may be as unfit to 


ſet up a retail ſhop when out of his apprenticeſhip, [1.9 


as if he had never been bred to any branch of the 
buſineſs, . 


Indeed with reſpect to all trades which merely 


conſiſt of buying and ſelling, a youth can gain very * N 


little advantage by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of 
ſeven years to them, more than may be learnt in 
a few months, and his obtaining the freedom oß the 
city: but he who has money and friends, nn GP 
: _=_ perhaps STE 
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perhaps employ his time better from about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age to twenty-one or twenty- 
two, than among thoſe goods of which he propoſes 
to make a livelihood ; but then it ought to be done 
in ſuch a manner, as will be of moſt uſe to him 
when he ſets up for himſelf. 


From vanity and inconſideration parents fre- 
guently purchaſe a pair of colours for a ſon who has 
not one qualification for making a figure as an of- 
ficer; or without any fortune to ſupport a young 
man when he comes into the world, till he can 
make his merit known, chuſe for him one of the 
learned profeſſions : hence we ſee poor clergymen 
who would have been infinitely more happy had 
they been bred to the meaneft manual employ- 
ment; phyſicians who have never an opportunity 
of diſcovering their ſkill in medicine, becauſe they 
are poor, and an infinite number of poor retainers 
to, the law, who are prompted by want to obſtruct 
I evade the courſe of Juſtice, 


. N 4 


There are other parents and other guardians who 
are unwilling to advance any conſiderable ſum for 
putting a boy apprentice, even though they could do 
* it without much i inconvenience, and who from ts 
ſordidneſs of their diſpoſition, have no other motive 
in chuſing a trade or fixing upon a maſter, but the 
ſmallneſs of the ſum that will be given with him. 


This 


* 


and an education ſuited to it, his qualihcati 
will be valued. by a. maſter Wen 


ef a religious education; and there will be loſt too all 


ke puts him to a diſhoneſt man, he may expect that 


(29) 
This indeed is a mean and ſordid motive ; but per- 
ſons of this diſpoſition are not to be wrought upon 
by arguments ; for the ſtrongeſt reaſons can have no 
weight with them. | 


Others indeed are from the difficulties under 
which they ſtruggle, obliged to conſider the ſmall- 
neſs of the ſum propoſed by a maſter, as a conſi- 
derable motive for their putting a ſon apprentice to 
him. Such a parent will find many trades, many 
arts in the courſe of this work, where but ſmall 
ſums are required by a maſter, and in which a 
young man of induſtry and ingenuity may obtain a 
comfortable, and even a genteel ſubſiſtence; in 
many of theſe where the boy has a genius for an art, 


tice's fee. 


"A parent or guardian having diſcovered the V's 
genius, and fixed upon a trade adapted to it, ſhould 
chuſe among the ſeveral maſters in that branch, one 
of perfect integrity, humanity, and piety. If the man 
is without religion, the boy will loſe all the advantages 


the pleaſing hopes a pious parent might entertain of 
his being an ornament to the chriſtian religion here, 
and at length a member of the kingdom of heaven. If 


his 
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his ſon, will learn to be a knave : if he puts him 
apprentice to a reprobate, his maſter may plant in 
his mind, with the myſteries of his profeſſion, the 
feeds of vice and profaneneſs. I am ſorry to ſay, 
that theſe reflections, however obvious, are not 
ſufficiently attended to, and that many pious pa- 
rents, through a criminal inadvertency, contri- 
dute to the final deſtructionof their own children, not- 
withſtanding their having a ſincere concern for 
their happineſs. What amazing infatuation ! yet 
this is the caſe with moſt parents, and nothing can 
produce a reformation in the morals of youth, with- 
out they learn in this important affair to behave with 
| greater wiſdom and circumfpeRion. | 


 _—_ If the parent or conſcientious guardian chuſes A a 
maſter who is ignorant of his buſineſs, the boy will 
de obliged to pick up all his knowledge from the 
information of journey men, and if he is not earried 
forwards by the force of his own genius, will be in 
great danger of being at laſt a bungler. If the boy 
is put to a maſter who is ſurly, ill- natured and mo- 
roſe, he will be frighted from learning his buſi- 
neſs; his temper may be too much broke, he may 
become diſpirited, and obtain a diſtaſte to his pro- 
feſſion, or be induced to venture every thing by 
running away. There are ſome maſters who con- 
* - fider apprentices as mere ſlaves, and imagine they 
are under no obligation to ſpend their time in 
ren 
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rendering them perfect in their buſineſs; they em- 
ploy them in ſuch work as will beſt turn to their 
own advantage, and give themſelves no trouble 
about any thing elſe. Some deſignedly conceal a 
valuable ſecret in their buſineſs, known to few be- 
ſides themſelves, and notwithſtanding their pro- 
miſing in their indentures to teach boys their whole 
art and myſtery, baſely violate their obligations, 
by concealing from their apprentices what is of the 
greateli importance they ſhould know, 


In ſhort, both the youth's morals, his ſucceſs in 
learning his buſineſs, and his happineſsduring the time 
of his apprenticeſhip, chiefly depend on the maſter: 


this however is not all, the temper of the wife is alia. wo 


to be conſidered ; for if ſhe rules her Huan, þ 2 
will find it difficult to teach his apprentice, and = wh 
boy may be very unhappy by being obliged to ſpin 
out ſeven years under the dominion of a female 
tyrant, Tn this caſe, inſtead of regularly learning 
his trade, he may be obliged to ſpend ſome years in 
running of her errands, and doing the drudgery of 
the houle. 


After theſe obſervations I believe I need not ſpend 
any more time in cautioning thoſe parents and 
guardians, who are capable of reflection, and have 
any regard for their offspring, or to choſe entruſted 
44 0 
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to their care, to be very cautious in the choice of 
proper maſters. I ſhall therefore now conclude this 
chapter, and after treating of the three learned pro- 
feffions, ſhall give an account of the ſeveral trades, 
which I chuſe to preſent the reader in the order of 
the alphabet, that each may be found without the 


trouble of conſulting an e 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV, 


Of the three learned profeſſions Dis rr 
Law and Physic. | 


I. Of Divinity. | 


EFORE a parent reſolves to make his ſon 
clergyman, he ſhould be fully convinced that- 
he has thoſe natural talents that are ſuitable to the 
character of a divine, a clear apprehenſion, a lively 
imagination, a ſolid judgment, a tenacious memory, 
and a happy elocution : to theſe ſhould be added, 
an unfeigned love of truth and virtue, a rational 
piety, a ſoul overflowing with univerſal love and 
benevolence, and a communicative diſpoſition. How 
few are there who begin their ſtudies with thoſe 
engaging qualifications! The parent or the guardian 


bas too often no other reaſon for bringinz up & 


youth to the miniſtry, than their having a good 
living in their gift, or being able to purchaſe an 
advowſon. Hence has ariſen ſo many clergymen 

and minifters of all profeflions, unworthy of the 
character, who have been a diſgrace to the order, 
and have diſhanoured the cauſe 7 ought to h 


fupported; 1 
1 Fheſe 
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Theſe diſpoſitions may be in part diſcovered in in- 
fancy, and the ſeeds of them will bud out ſo as to ap- 
pear more viſible before the youth is ready to enter 
the univerſity : but if while he is there, he has the 
- unhappineſs to contract ill habits, and in the moſt 
dangerous ſeaſon of life, is led aſtray by bad com- 
pany, and induced to become fond of drinking, or 
of women; with the loſs of his virtue, he will loſe 
every qualification for the. miniſtry ; and may 
therefore with a much better grace apply himſelf to 
the ſtudy of either of the other learned profeſſions, 
and particularly to the law, where his vices, if he ſtill 
retains his humanity and integrity, will not be ſo- 
prejudical to ſociety : but it ought to be remember- 
ed that drunkenneſs and lewdneſs are deſtructive in 
every profeſſion, beneath the dignity of a man, and 
unworthy of a rational being. | 


Fhe parent and tutor ought to take care that the 
ſeeds of the above amiable virtues are not ſtifled in 
their growth, or ſuffered to run into improper chan- 
nels: they ſhould be cultivated with the utmoſt 
care and the young unexperienced mind guarded: 
againſt alk bad impreſſions. He ſhould be ſtrength- 
ened with. alt the animating motives of religion, 
and by every prudential: maxim, and if he has really 
a-love of learning, his application to his ſtudies will 
allo be a ſtrong ſafeguard to his virtue. + 


635) 
The ſtudies of the clergyman amd to be very 


extenſive; beſides the knowledge of the Latin,. 


Greek and Hebrew tongues, he is to enlarge his 
mind and cultivate his underſtanding by the ſtudy 
of hiſtory and natural philoſophy. Ethics, or mo- 
ral philofophy, ought to engage his ſerious atten- 
tion, and while he conſiders the voice of nature, 
and the laws of the Almighty impreſſed on the hu- 
man heart, he ſhould earneſtly apply himſelf to the - 
ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and ſolely animated by- 
an impartial love of truth and virtue, endeavour to- 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the mild and ge- 
nerous-prineiples of Chriſtianity,..and the evidence 
upon which that divine religion is ſounded- Tho 
the mathematics are not abſolutely neceſſary to a di- 
vine, yet they may be of conſiderable ſervice, in 
ſtrengthening his love of truth, and giving him an 
habit of thinking abſtractedly upon every ſubject. 
He ſhould apply himſelf alſo to the ſtudy of logic - 
and metaphyſics; but here little more will be ne- 


ceſſary, than being perbectly acquainted with Mr.: 


Locke's excellent treatiſe. on the. human under | 
ſtandi he 


There is arother part of tht education of a cler-- 


.gyman that is but litile attended to, tho' it is of- 


he utmoſt ne and abſolutely neceſſary to 
his having any con ſiderable ſucceſs in everting 


and reforming mankind. This is a perfect. Kiltin- 
C. 6. the. 
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e oratory of the pulpit, by which he will be able 

by turns to addreſs the reaſon and the paſſions of 
mankind ; to vary his language and his voice, ac- 
cording to the ſubject; to exert the noble ſtrength 
of perſuaſive eloquence, to adminiſter the ſoft balm 
of conſolation, to utter the harſh thunder of reproof, 
and to flaſh conviction on the conſcience. "Theſe 
require all the force of oratory, and all the powers 
of elocution ; joined to a proper action, together 
with a knowledge of the human heart, and of all 
the paſſions and affections of the mind. This is in- 
deed an arduous taſk, but the glorious proſpect of 
improving the minds of men, and conducting them 
in ehe path that leads to a ſtate of eternal felicity, 
will enable the pious, the humane, the benevolent 
young clergyman, in ſome meaſure, to accompliſh 
it at the univerſity; tho' he will there have but 
little help beſides the force of his own genius. 


To conclude this article, when the young gentle- 
man and his friends find that he is thus qualified, 
let him with a mind untainted with vice, and a 
heart glowing with a rational zeal for the honour 
of God, and a generous love of mankind, under- 
take the important charge: let him be above all the 
little diſtinctions of party, and in the courſe of his 
office be more ſolicitous about the diſpoſitions and 
actions of his audience, than about empty ſpecu- 
— let him give the fulleſt ſcope to his charity 


and 


© 


8 
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and benevolence, and endeavour to reform man- 
kind, both by the purity of his own life, and of 
his doctrines. | 


II. Of the CounseLLoR and Doc ron at Law. 


HE young gentleman intended to ſhine at the 
bar, ought to have a quick apprehenſion, a 
lively wit, great volubility of ſpeech, and to be pa- 
tient and indefatigable in his ſtudies, He ſhould 
have great command of temper, and a ſincere love 


of juſtice, He ſhould be above the baſe art of 


proſtituting his talents, and dreſſing falſhood in the 


ornaments of truth; of ſcreening the villain, op- 


preſſing the indigent, and of uſing the flowers of 


rhetoric to evade'the force of law, and rob the in- 
nocent of their property. Theſe natural talents 
muſt be improved by as liberal and as laborious an 
education as that of the clergyman : They muſt 
both learn the languages, and ſtudy at the univer. 
ſity polite literature, particularly the works of the 
great orators of antiquity. With reſpect to this 
ſtudy, the clergyman will have greatly the advan- 
tage of the lawyer, as the ſubjects of which he 
treats are infinitely more grand and more various, 
as he has the opportunity of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them before be addreſſes his audi- 


ence, 
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ence, and is ſure of not being eentrsdiäked, and of 
having no new and unexpected arguments to an- 
ſwer. The youth, while at the univerſity, ought 
to qualify himſelf for the ſtudy of the common and 
ſtatute law, by reading the celebrated works of 
thoſe who have written on the law of nature and 
nations, as Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vatel. He 
ſhould likewiſe, for the ſame purpoſe, apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law. On his leaving 
the univerſity, he muſt enter himſelf a member of 
| one of the four Inns of Court, that is, Lincoln's- 
Inn, Gray's-Inn, or either of the two Temples, 
where he ſhould cloſely apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the laws of his country. He muſt be there en- 
. tered three years, or have paid commons for twelve 
terms before he is admitted to. the bar, which is. 
done after his paſſing, through. an. examination be- 
fore the Benchers. 


: After all, he ought to have: a fortune ſufficient to 
enable bim to ſupport the character of a gentleman. 
till he gains practice, which he can never hope to 
obtain without a large acquaintance, and a conſi- 
derable number of friends. The engaging modeſty 
which appears ſb amiable in a church-man, is ca- 
pable of throwing a veil over his merit; he ought 
therefore to gain the moſt perfect aſſurance poſſible, 


And ſuch a command of himſelf, as never to be 


rullled or diſconcerted, He ought to have ſuch a 
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extenſive mind as to be able to foreſee before hand 
all the arguments and objections of the council on 
the other ſide; and that quickneſs of thought and 
ready elocution neceſſary to anſwer immediately 
without heſitation l and unforeſcen ob- 


There, are particular council who attend the 
Court of Chancery, "though they are admitted of 
the common law courts ;. but finding their genius 
more turned to the ſtudy of equity, they confine 
their practice to that alone Of this court the Lord 
High Chancellor is Judge, and the Maſters in 
Chancery his aſſiſtants. It was. inftituted to give 
relief to. the ſubject, when too ſeverely preſſed by 
the rigour of the Common Law, and to afford what 
is denied by the forms and rules of the inferior 
Courts. The Chancellor ſolely judges by the rules. 
of natural juſtice, and the dictates of his own con- 
fcience, without the interpoſition of a jury. The 
form of proceeding is as follows: The party who 
thinks himſelf entitled to relief, preſers a bill or pe- 
tition to the Chancellor, ſetting forth his caſe, and 
containing: certain interrogatories relating to it; to 
which he prays the defendant may make anſwer 
upon oath. This bill being filed in the proper of- 
ice, a ſubpeena iſſues. againſt the defendant, orders 
ing him to put in his anſwer : If he fails within the 
time limited, he ally; undes the kmputation of con- 

tempt 
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tempt of Court, and is compelled by ſeveral writs 
that terminate in an outlawry. Aſter the defendant 
has appeared to, and made anſwer to the bill, the 
plaintiff may take exceptions to the anſwer, and 
oblige him to amend it, till the Court is ſatisfied 
that he has anſwered directly to the interrogatories 
in the bill: After which iſſue is joined, and the 
Court proceeds to a hearing upon the bill and an- 
ſwer 3 or witneſſes are examined, and their depoſi- 
tions taken down in writing. When both parties 
have finiſhed their proof, the cauſe then comes to 

a general hearing, and the Chancellor determines 


according to equity. 


The natural qualifications neceſſary in a youth 
who aſpires to be a Doctor of the Civil Law ought 
to be the ſame as in a Counſellor; 3 and his educa- 
tion the ſame; except that he ought to be perfectly 
ſkilled in the Law of Nature and N ations, the Civil 
and the Canon Law: He may however be freed 
from the laborious talk of obtaining a conſiderable 
, knowledge in the Statute and Common Laws of 

England; in which he will have little or no con- 
cern. He receives his degree of Doctor from the 
univerſity, and is impowered by it to plead. in all 
Ipiritual courts. His education is expenſive; and 
he ought to have a ſufficient fortune to ſupport him 
till he is able to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his learning 
und eloquence ;. and to place him above the tempta 
$ —1i:% | | tion 


| (41) 
tion of ſacrificing juſtice, honour and conſcience 
for the ſake of a fee. 


Maritime affairs are determined in the Court of 


Admiralty by the Law of Nations and the Civil 
Law, which are nearly connected. The Doctor 


at Law there pleads as council, not before a jury, 
but before the Judge Advocate, who determines 
cauſes in the ſame manner as the Lord High Chan- 


cellor does in his Court. 


The Spiritual Courts in which theſe Doctors alſo 
plead, are guided by ſuch of the Canons as were 
not abrogated by thoſe acts of parliament by which 


the reformation was eſtabliſhed. Of theſe Courts. 
jud Ages in their Lan i 4 


by Se their pap 


of popiſh tyranny and oppreſſion, aad 7 are - ful 
conſidered as a blemiſh in our conſtitution: Before 
them all matters of ſcandal, adultery, and fornica- 
tion are cognizable ; they grant adminiſtration” to 


all wills, and in their courts all matrimonial cauſes 


are originally tried. Suits are here commenced by 


citation; and in cafes of contempt they proceed to 


excommunication. Moſt of their proceedings ate 


carried on by writing in defences, anſwers and re- 


plies. The depoſitions of witneſſes are taken down 
in writing, and ſigned by the * Tue 


2 1 
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judge determines without a jury, and paſſes ſen- 
tence on offenders, by church cenſures and ſines. 


4 1 nt Of te PHYSICIAK. 


T UE youth intended Jo the Rudy of Phyfic 
'** ought alſo to have a very extenſive genius, 


particularly à clear perception, a ſound judgment, 


and a retentive memory, He ſhould certainly have 
the liberal education of a. gentleman ; and if de- 


ſigned to commence Doctor, ſhould likewiſe have 
the purſe of one; fince, in younger life he has ſel- 


dom ſufficient practice to ſupport genteely the ex- 


EE Be pence | of a family; ; and the poor phyſician, like the 


or clergyman, or lawyer, is expoſed to con- 


& tempt, the ſharpeſt ſting of indigence. To theſe 


qualifications ſhould be joined a heart full of probity 
and tender compaſhon for his tellow-creatures, 


with a ſound conſtitution, and no ungraceful per- 


fon... Though medicine ſhould be his peculiar ſtu- 


dys. it is by no means to be his only one. He 
ought to be well verſed in the dead, languages, and 
to be ſkilled in natural philoſophy, particularly in 


anatomy, botany, chemiſtry, and pharmacy; and 
if he intends to reimburſe by his practice the ex- 
pence o of bis education, he ſhould carefully attend 


whe tempers 22 n mankind y and be ſo 
190: much 
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much maſter of his own temper, as to bear with 
the peeviſhneſs and impertinence of thoſe whom he 
attends. With theſe qualifications, a young man, 
if he is bleſt with a ſolemn countenance, may poſ- 
ſibly riſe till he lolls in his coach and fix, and raiſes 
a conſiderable fortune. But at beſt this is no more 
than a bare poſſibility; for no-influence, no affinity, 
no obligation can force a man on a ſick bed to ſend 
for a doctor of whoſe judgment and ſkill he has a 
mean opinion. As cuſtom has affixed: a peculiar 
dreſs to different profeſſions ;' tis certain that if 
the young Doctor ſhould venture to ſtep out of the 
common road, and wear his own hair, or a cam- 


paizn or bag wigs he would find it hard to con- 
vince the world; that he was either wiſe or learn ——— 


ed. A large periwig can be but of little help to 
the intellects of the head it covers; but it adds gra- 
vity, and takes away that air of youth, which im- 
plying want of experience, is the greateſt enemy to 
the phyſician's practice. Let him therefore in this 
reſpect conform to cuſtom, till be Joo A 
enough ta laugh Iv out of faſhion, . 
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CHAP. v. 
N the rome! 7 rades and Mechanic arts 
ey of the Ancuor-SurY. 544 
1 - H E Belt 1 hes Sh requires no 


great ſhare of ingenuity, and only the com- 
mon education of a mechanic; I mean reading, 


Writing, and arithmetie Great ſtrength however 


is abſolutely neceſſary. This is a laborious and 
Proſitable branch of the Smith's buſineſs. The 
youtt 2 be Lg aggeentice. to 75 1 2 ant 


” andupwards; and in this —— piper: mage may ſet 
vp. with 500l. and employ in it more than 2000 J. 
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Aber defigned for this trade necks 70 the 
common education of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and no great mental abilities are neceſ- 
faty the whole ſecret of the art conſiſting in the 
juſt knowledge of tempering the ſteel he uſes. It 
however requires a conſiderable degree of : ength. 


1 
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The Anvil-Smith makes anvils, hammers, &c. 
for the workers in metals. Theſe are made of 
iron faced with caſe-hardened ſteel, well poliſhed 
according to the nature of the work for which they 
are deſigned, _ The ſums given with an apprentice 
are from 5 to.201. It is a very profitable. buſineſs 
for the maſter, and like common Smith's "Om to 


Of "the AFOTHECARY. | 


F the A pothecary, according to the original of 
that profeſſion, only mixes medicines as directed 
by the Doctor's bill, it requires only a ſlight know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, with the names of the 
ſeveral drugs, and the art of compounding them : 


But if he be conſidered as performing the office of 


the phyſician and the ſurgeon, in prefcribing to pa» 
tients, and in curing the venereal diſeaſe, his natu- 
ral abilities ought to be the ſame with thoſe of the 
doctor, and his education almoſt equally liberal. He 
ſhould have a genteel perſon and behaviour; for 


one who has naturally the clumfineſs, the walk, 


the ait, or the blunt rudenefs of a plowman, can 
never be fit for this genteel profeſſion. The youth 
who defires to be an Apothecary ſhould alſo have a 
clear head, 4 a retentite K great: readineſs of 

- addreſs, 
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addreſs, an obliging diſpoſition, and a compaſſion- 
ate heart. He ſhould before he goes apprentice be 
well verſed in the learned languages, particularly in- 
Latin; and before he is out of his time ſhould be- 
dome acqua nted with anatomy, botany, and che- 
miſtry, and not only know the names, but the 
qualities of drugs. Where this is the caſe, he 
may be conſidered as a phyſician who mixes up his 
own medicines, and acts without a diploma. 


Aw *. 2 
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Let the parent then who deſigns to make his ſon 
an Apothecary, give him an early and liberal edu- 
cation; and it is proper that in the courſe of his ap- 
prenticeſhip, or before he ſets. up for himſelf, he 
ſhould attend ſome anatomic, botanic, and phyſical 

| lectures, at leaſt for two ſeaſons. I would alſo ad- 
viſe him to begin, while an apprentice, to take 
private memorandums, ſor his on future uſe, of 
the caſes that fall within his notice, the medicines 
adminiſtered, and. their ſucceſs upon the patient. 
And thus he will be enabled to rely on his own 
judgment: But inſtead of being in great haſte to 
ſet up for bimſelf, it is moſt adviſable, even though 
he has a conſiderable, fortune to begin with, to 
| ſerve a few years as journeyman under a maſter of | 
great reputation and practice; by which means he 
will encreaſe his knowledge, and become better 
1 qualified for the humane and noble employment of 
2 adminiſtering health to the fick. One of the moſt 
| | eſſential 
= F. 5 
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eflential qualities of a good Apothecary is, that he 

ſhould be naturally of a compaſſionate diſpoſition : 
This, which is his duty, will contribute to his ſuc- 
ceſs in buſineſs, and his making a figure inlife; 
Let his behaviour upon all occaſions be mild and 
obliging. Let him attend the poor without a proſe 
pect of gain; and, with reſpect to the rich, inſtead 
of ſwelling his bills by enormous doſes, and pom- 
pous unava ling recipes, it is much more honeſt 
and humane, to charge the medicines in his bill at 
ſuch a price as will ſufficiently pe for his {kill and 

attendance, | 


vids aw with the youths. who go ap- 
prentice to this buſineſs. are from 201. to 1001. ac- 
cording to the ſtation and reputation of the maſter, 
A journeyman has from 101. to 401. a year, and 
his board; and he may ſet up with 1001. - But he 
ought to have money to maintain him till he gets a 
good ſet of patients. Apothecaries ſhops are liable to 
the viſitation of the cenſors of the College of Phyſi- 
cians, who have power to inſpect their medicines, 
and to deſtroy thoſe that are bad: But an Apothe- 
cary, endued with the leaſt degree of honeſty, will 
always have the beſt drugs that can be. purchaſed; 
ſince on their goodneſs depend the * and 
nnn of Is: FE 1 
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At the Apothecaries Hall, in Black Friars, are 
two laboratories, out of which all the ſurgeons 
cheſts are n with mediribes ou the uſe of the 
Ware 
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RS or the AppRAtouR, 
[ as eg buſinefs is generally ded ke to 
that of the upholſterer, and of the brokers 
in houſhold goods; and they are called Sworn Ap- 
praiſers ſrom their having taken an oath to do juf- 
ice between the parties who employ them. As 
none are then taken apprentice merely to the buli | 
neſs of appraiſing goods, we need not mention the 
qualifications of a youth to fit him for it. 'We 
mall only obſerve, that the appraiſer ought to join 
to a good deal of experience in the value of goods 
of all kinds great integrity and impartiality. Thoſe , 
of this buſineſs are employed in caſes of death, ex- 
ecutions brought upon goods, or of ſtock to be 
turned over from one perſon to another, or divided 
between partners. They ſometimes appraiſe jointly, 
each party agreeing to have the fame appraiſer or 
appraiſers ; ſometimes, in' oppoſition, each party 
chuſing one or more of a fide, and ſometimes, 'by 
commiſſion, or deputation of truſtees, Mafters in 
Chancery, &c. In theſe cafes Each of them takes a 
; particular inventory of the goods, with the value of 
ih - each 


re 
18 
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each; and when they have gone through the whole, 


they give their eſtimates in a groſs ſum. When 


different appraiſers value againſt other, if they haps 
pen to differ much, they reconſider, and at length | 


commonly come to an agreement. They generally 
value every thing very low, not out of reſpect to 
any of the parties, but becauſe they are obliged to 
take the goods if it is inſiſted on, at theit own ap- 


päraiſement, and great part muſt inevitably lie upon 
their hands as dead ſtock; conſequently if they 


gave nearly the value they are of to nnn 
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7Henever a youth is defini for this buſineſs 7 


he ought to have a peculiar taſte for archi- 


teAure, and from the force of genius be able to dif. a | 


cover not only the magnificence of buildings richly 
decorated with ornaments, but that beautiful ſim- 
plicity, in ſome other edifices, that only ſtrikes the 
man of true taſte. He ſhould alſo have a lively and 
bold imagination. To ſuch a genius ought to be 
added a liberal education: He ſhould learn at leaſt 
Latin, French, and Italian; be acquainted with. 
the mathematics, and in particular be ſkilled in 


geometry and ſurveying land. He ſhould early 


acquire the art of n to nn, ; and, 
D having | 
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velling abroad, every where taking draughts with 
is own hand of thoſe buildings that are moſt wor- 
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having ſtudied the works of Palladio, Vitruvius, 


and the other celebrated authors on this ſubject, 
ſhould view the moſt celebrated buildings in Eng - 
land, improve and perfect his knowledge by tra- 


thy of his notice, and making proper obſervations 
on their beauties and defects. On his return to 


England. he ſhould make himſelf a perfect maſter 


in the theory of all the arts employed in build- 
ing, and be acquainted with the ſecrets of the ma- 
ſon, Statuary, Carver, Bricklayer, Carpenter, and 

Joiner; be a judge of the materials uſed by each» | 


and know where the beſt hands are to be found. 


With theſe qu lifications, and an acquaintance 


with the great, he may be enabled to make a hand- 


ſome fortune. This acquaintance is not however 
eaſily obtained by a profeſſor in any art or ſcience. 
But the Engliſh architect, while taking the tour of 
Europe, may have frequent opportunities of con- 


tracting ſome degree of intimacy, with thoſe placed 

by their birth in a rank much above him; by their 
being related as fellow countrymen, and connected 

as fellow travellers in a foreign nation: A rela- 


tionſhip that is drawn cloſer i in 3 to their 
diſtance from home. ; = 


The profits of the Architect are very conſidera- 


ble. He draws the plan of a palace, church, 
| . a 


To 

bridge, or other ſtrudture; in which he en- 
bits the whole building, with all its ornaments, 
formed upon. a 'ſcale, with ground plats of the 
ſeveral apartments, cloſets, &c. Beſides theſe, 
he generally cauſes a model to be formed in 
wood alſo upon an exact ſcale: By which the em- 
ployer has a diſtinct view of the deſign. When 
the gentleman has fixed upon a plan, they agree 
upon the price; and the Architect either under- 
takes the whole work for a certain ſum, or is only 
paid for ſuperintending it. In either caſe, all the 
maſter workmen are generally of his on chuſing, 
and ſuch as he thinks capable of b executing 


their e branches. 
% 5 9 , 


ttb ARMOURER, 


F this trade there are very few in number; 

there are however ſome, who are employed in 
making ſkull- caps and breaſt plates for our troops 
of horſe: The company of this name is therefore 
united with the braziers. They commonly. take 
about 15 or 201. with an apprentice. Their hours 
of working are from fix to eight; and a Journeys 75 
man FIG from I 1 to 20 5. a week. | | 
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Fu W tos of n an Amen 
© - ought to have a clear, ſolid, and unclouded 
underſtanding, indefatigable patience and induſtry, 
and a prodigious memory, together with a genteel 
perſon, great fluency of ſpeech, and both the be- 
haviour and liberal education of a gentleman. He 
ought in particular to be acquainted with the La- 
tin tongue; though as all law proceedings are now | 
in Engliſh, that language is not ſo neceſſary as it 
was formerly. He ſhould be able upon occaſion to 
expreſs his thoughts in writing, with great clearneſs 
and purity of language, and to write with expedi- 
tion a good bold round hand, and the ſecretary, or 
that commonly uſed in ingroſſing. He ſhould alſo 
know ſo. much of the old court hands as to be able 
to read them; and it is abſolutely neceſſary, that 
he ſhould be well verſed in the rules of arith- 
metic. It is likewiſe proper that he\ſhould under- 
ſtand the eld F rench, and the law Latin * 
tions; for though the uſe of theſe is now laid 

the young clerk will find them of ſervice in caſe 5 
ſhould have occaſion to ſearch. court-rolls, or exa- 
mine ancient deeds : But this knowledge he may 
* * during his Wr 


The 


don, fo numerous, that if to theſe be added his 
maſter's want of honeſty, ſcarce. any urn leſs 


„ an 


The young gentleman, who deſigns to engage 
in this profeſſion, ought to be poſſeſſed of an uncor- 
ruptible integrity, and to be above harbouring the 
thought of gaining money by little mean and J 
arts: He ſhould be poſſeſſed of a fortune fufficient 
to prevent his lying under the temptation 'of Having 
recourſe to baſe methods of obtaining money, and 
have too much humanity : and good- -nature, to treat 
a perſon i in diſtreſs with. dilreſpest. In ſhort, a pa- 
rent or guardian ought to be very! ſollicitous | to find 
out a maſter for him of known integrity, and fuf- 
ficient practice. This is the more neceſſary; ; for 


the temptations to which the youth will be liable 


from the example of his fellow- clerks are, in Lon- 


chan a miracle can ſave him from ruin. 505 


1 2 


21 No 


The * Attornies take — their clerks are 
very different: They ſerve only five years, and 
ought to be at leaſt ſixteen years old before they are 
bound ; but when their clerkſhip i is expired, they 
are able to get, by acting as clerk to an attorney, 


little more than a common mechanic. When al 
theſe circumſtances. are conſidered, it mult appear 


how abſurdly thoſe parents act, who having r no for- 
tune to give to a ſon, bring him vp to be an Attor- 
ney's clerk; and thus force him to be contented 
wang an income more precarious, and not much more 

| D 2 con- 


. 
conſiderable, than that of a journeyman- taylor, or 
to become a nuiſance to ſociety, by being a poor 
petti-fogging Attorney : An employment equally 
baſe, he, and i eien to 19 8 | 


The FARE Artery. who is a man 1 of 
- bonour and conſcience, not depending entirely on 


his profeflion for a ſupport, will have numerous op- 


portunities of ſaving an unhappy debtor from the 
miſeries of a jail, by fairly and candidly repreſent- 
ing his caſe to the creditor; and, by acting as a 
mediator, he may frequently prevent troubleſome 
and expenſive law ſuits. An Attorney, who thus 
behaves, acts up to the dignity of his character, 
and is a moſt worthy and amiable member of ſoci- 


ety. He finds that the integrity of his condu is 
attended with the approbation of his own conſci- 


ence ; and that where he ſeems moſt to act againſt 
his wn intereſt, he moſt promotes it: He. eſta- 


bliſhes a reputation among the honeſt and worthy 
part of mankind, that makes him diligently ſought 


for by every good man who needs his aſſiſtance ; 
and as he encreaſes in wealth, he encreaſes i in the 
eſteem and regard of mankind. Let not any on 

imagine, that this amiable Attorney is a of | 


character; it is taken from the life; and there are 


doubtleſs many others, who at are. e equal] 15 an orna 


; a 12 their Pr ofeffion,. 
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The knowledge of an Attorney ought to be very 
. extenſive; He ſhould be acquainted with all the 
forms of proceeding in the different courts, and 
with the nature and names of the ſeveral actions; 
be able to draw up, execute, and regiſter all inſtru- 
ments or deeds, of what kind ſoever, and to pre- 
pare and conduct all proceedings in law. More 
particularly, he ſhould be able, from his client's in- 
formation, and the writings put into his poſſeſſion, 
clearly to comprehend his cafe, and to draw up a 
compendious fate of it. He muft then proceed to: * 
expedite the proper writ againſt the adverſary ; and 
have him ſerved, or attached, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the action: He then compels him to 
appear, or enter an appearance; and enters a de- 


claration againſt him; a paper containing his clil- 


ent's claim, with a concluſion for the recovery of 
coſts and damages: He next obliges his adverſary 
to anſwer this declaration ; and, if neceſſary, makes 
a rejoinder and replication. At laſt, both parties 
join iſſue, and a record is made of all the paſt pro- 
ceedings, and a rule of court is entered for trial 
againſt a certain day. For this he prepares by | 
drawing up briefs for the council; that is, a ſhort, 
and accurate ſtate of the caſe, the witneſſes names, 
and the queſtions to be aſked in ſupport of the alle- 
gations in the original declaration. After verdict is 
obtained, he enters upon judgment, and obtains ex- 

ecutions againſt his adverſary's. perſon or goods. 
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He muſt know how to guard againſt all the after 
claps of the law, as writs of error, injunctions, &c. 
and knowing all the windings and ſhiftings of this 
intricate ſcience, guard againſt all the chicanery 
and villainy of its profeſſors. From which it evi- 
dently appears, that none can be a good Attorney 
who is not endowed with very extraordinary abi 
ties. | | 


Attornies are diſtinguiſhed according to the courts 
Into which they are ſworn, and of courſe are ad- 
mitted attornies of the Court of King' s-Bench, 
Comqmon- Pleas, the Exchequer, &c. and if any 
one tranſacts matters in a different court from his 
| own, he muſt do it in the name of an Attorney of 


2 that court. 
s Of the Back-Maxrsr. 


= Tue trade, of which there are but few ma. : 
deer, requires chiefly ſtrength, with a little in- 
6 genuity. It conſiſts in making Liquor backs. Un- 
der- backs, Coolers, Maſh- tuns, Working - tuns, 
&c. for the uſe of the brewers. The workmanſhi Pi | | 
requires ſome knowledge both in the carpenter's 
and the cooper's buſineſs. The journey men work 
from ſix to ſix, and have about 1 55. a week; and ö 
the maſters require 2 or 300 J. to enable them to 1 


make any figure in buſinels. yy 
Q 


Y) 


. "Of: the Bax RN. 


THE boy, deſigned for, this uſeful trade, pught 
to be of an honeſt diſpoſition, and both ſtrong 
and induſtrious; ſince the apprentices in London 
ate obliged to carry out great loads of bread: by dax, 
and to work hard moſt of the night. The money 
given with an apprentice: 1 20d. The 

journeymen have 6 or 75. a week nd their board; 
and a maſter cannot well ſet up wich lc en 109 
223 he is nnen | 


* ok 
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- ©: exequires- more fixength and ipdufiry than either | 
learning or. ingenuity»! Theo Biſket-bakers, of _ 
whom there are not many in London, make Sea- 
biſket for tlie uſe of our merchant · ſuiys, and to ſell 
to thoſe who-diſpaſei of them .xÞtale, - The money 
given. with can apprentice. 45 the ſame as with, a 


common Baker; The wages given to the yourney- 
men are nearly the ſame; but the bulineſs; is. mere 


advantageous to a maſter who has an extenkive act 
. — the 2 of ſhips. 
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Of th BANKER. 


1 rad who would ſet up a8 a Banker, 

' ought to be known to have a very large for- 
tune: He ſhould have a great acquaintance among 
the merchants,” and the moſt wealthy perſons in the 
kingdom; and be particularly eſteemed for his ho- 
neſiy and ſobricty : He ſhould be well acquainted 
with the value of foreign coin, and the courſe of 
exchange; and be extremely expert in arithmetic, 
and the counting of great ſums in Portugueſe and 
| Spaniſh gold. 


From the banker's reputation for wealth and in- 

tegrity, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of more money than 

they chuſo ts keep by them, catry it to the bank- 
er's; from whom they dra it in ſueh ſums as they 
dave afterwards occaſion for. The Banker, hav- 
us thus much larger ſums by him than will be de- 
mandled in the courſe of his buſineſs, diſcounts 


| "notes for the merchants; deals in exchange, or re- 
miitting money from one place te another; and in 
"felling foreign ein, 1 n be tive s conſidera: 
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of the BARBER, 


Tux boy, intended for this bulineſs, . 

be genteel, active, and obliging; to have a 
ſweet breath, and a light hand. The buſineſs of a 
Barber is ſhaving and making perriwigs: The for- 
mer requires theſe qualifications ; and the latter, 
ſome ingenuity, to imitate all the various faſhions © 


introduced by the folly of mankind. But in this 
trade little learning is neceſfary; reading, writing, 


and the common rules of arithmetic being ſuffici- 
ent. There are however ſome Fetriwig : maker 
who * not ſhave. „ 20K. 34 


£3 


The Barber 156 Nee oY enen a I 


kind of Perriwigs for the Ladies; among which 1 


they have imported a ſort, impudently called by the 
French, as if they intended to affront all the fair 
who wore them, Tete Mautuns, or Sheep's-heads: 
But the Engliſh ladies, from their complaiſance or 
that nation, wear the wig, give it the French Y 
name, and pocket the affront. | „ 
Cutting and curling of hair is allo ; dh 
branch of the Barber's buſineſs ; though others ß. 
ply themſelves wholly to it, and are therefore call. 
ed Hair-cutters.. The wages of a journeyman. Barbep 4 
are but ſmallz but if he has a good ſet of acquaint 3 
D 6 ace, 
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© ance, and can be ſettled in a ſhop advantageouſly 
fituated, he may fet up with 50 J. However, as 
he muſt give credit, he will ſoon have occaſton for 
A larger ſum of money; to enable him to carry on 
buſineſs in a handſome manner. Haun take 
eee h 


28 TN | Some who form Baſkets of groen oniers, chiefly | 
48 ern Cannes ; ; for Frans of the maſters 
* employ my. hands, and alſo rent large ofier 
; which. not only produce ſufficient for 
5 but. many to ſpare. This part of the 
work - ;requires no other abilities but firength and 
I application; z and a journeyman may earn from 10 or 
n Week. About 100“. will ſet up a maſtey 
ie] vb el ken ee ec 


Another ſort of W ATLE 3 13 
I | with rods ripped, ſplit, ſhaved, and dyed; or with 
cane ſplit, or ſtraw dyed. of various.colours. The 
ö workers in theſe finer ſort of baſkets, which are 
| chiefly to be found in the turner's ſhops, require 

Teſs flrengtk and more ingenuity. | Many women 
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2nd, all ings conſidered, earn as much money 25 
at trades that make à greater figure in the world. 
The ſums yew my = e are from 2 
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Of the BRDSTEAD-MAk ER. 
HE boy, deſigned to be a Bedſtead - maker 
need not have either much learning or ingenu- 
ty; it is a very ordinary branch of the carpenter's 
buſineſs, and may be learned in a very ſhort time. 
The only requilite, in an apprentice is ſtrength of 
body. It requires no great fam to fet up a maſter; 
but he muſt give credit to the upholſterer. Jous- 
1 pee: have e 1 85 a week. 
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Of the bre Tenge. 80 1 


T0 8E of this badet are ELL Signs 
in founding Bells for churches; and conſe- 


quently there are few of this trade. It requires 
ſome art and ingenuity- properly to mix up and 
make the Bell-metal, to form the mould in the 
ground, and to fix the core to fill up the hollow | 
part of the inſide, ſo as to give every Bell the eat 


tone and ſound intended, as the treble, tenor, baſs, | = 


&c. Some knowledge in geometry, and the me- . 


nn; . to form the Bell, 
and | 
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and manage with eaſe ſuch heavy bodies, The 
buſineſs is profitable, but precarious; for one of 
this buſineſs alone cannot expect to be ſo conſtant- 
ly employed as thoſe in other branches of found- 
ery, eſpecially as the ſmall Bells in houſes are gene- 
rally caſt by the Braſs-founders. 


"_ th BeLLows-MAKzR. 


Tung is a a very uſcful wr 3 buſines, 
: Bellows being not only made for families, but 
| ſor organs for blowing. freſh air into mines; and 
ſor carrying on a great number of mechanic arts, 
in many of which they are of very different ſizes 
and conſtructions, and ſome of them prodigiouſly 
large. It is a profitable buſineſs for the maſter, 
who may ſet up in a tolerable way with 50 or 
1001. They take 5 or 107. with an apprentice ; 
| but the uſual wages of a Fares are no more 
than 10 or 125. a-week. 8 des, tin 


or the Bizy-Cacr-Maxzr, 1. 1 
r this buſineſs has bechſſon for very little 
learning, and no great ſtrength; but ic re- 
qujfres ſome ingenuity to be able to perform in a 
_ Ty manner al the” cﬀferent pd 122 work 
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done by the Bird- cage - maker. With reſpect to 
Cages, they make ſome of ſeveral guineas value. 
They alſo make all traps and gins, ſieves and 
d- ſcreens formed of wire; and ſome of the ſhop- 
keepers deal largely in wire itſelf. They uſually | 
take 5 or 10/. with an apprentice, who, on com- I 
mencing journeyman, will be able, if he is a good 
band, to get 15 or 20s. a- week. A maſter in the 
ſhop · way may ſet up with 100 1.1 but if he engages 
in the wholeſale wire trade, he ought to have at 
ſs, leaſt 4 or 400 J. There are very, few; of this buſi- 
ut neſs 1 bo and ey we _ are in 
id eee d N by lis 909 
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_ T! HTS artificer makes neben week wes e 

buildings, and the coarſer: part of  kitcheri- 

- furniture, as pokers, trevets, Cc. he alſo mends 
buch iron utenſils as happen to be broken. The 
Bukek-Hmithe now give themſelves the general name 
of Smiths; theirs is a laborious buſigeſt, which 
chiefly conſiſts in the management of the fire, the: 
hammer, and the file. Thoſe deſigned for it re- 


e quire but little learning; for reading, writing, and 
4 common arithmetic are ſufficient: but they ſhould 
a ; have ; great frrength of body ; Y and if they are. ative 
4 Ct nious theſe - ions wilt fre racy : 
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be of great uſe to them; as they often meet with 
very puzzling and difficult jobs. From 5 to 107. 
is given with an r and 3 maft er nyſe 


up with 50 J. n 11805 21192970 
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07 - Of the BLACK WELL-HALL Facros: 


H O'8F'of this bulineſs att by ue bes 
the mariufactuf#s of the different kinds of 
*woolfen cloth ini the country, but more particularly 
fot the merchants and dealers in cloth in town; to 
ſupphy whom,” they contract for large quantities of 
the various kinds of cloth in the eounties Where 
they are made, which they depoſite in Blackwell- 


Ball, Baſingball. ſtreet, where there are ſeparate pla- 


ces appointed for each Factor; and from thence 
they ſel! them to the Merchants and Retail-dealers. 
The education required! for an apprentice” in this 
huſineſs, is only writing and ;acoompts:; he Hught, 


bosevetz to haue h good fortune; for theſe Factors 
take from 100 0 4204) with a clerxk or apprentice ; 


and lic: ſhould have a conſiderable:ſunm to . 
Dim to Nee a reputation. efltine, 1.0 
fed 
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moſt people imagine; for if they are not made ex- 
actly to fit each other, the ſhip works heavily, and 
gives the ſailors much fatigue and labour. There 
are not many maſters in this bufinefs ; but thoſe 
who are complete workmen may be ſure of a com- 
fortable ſupport. They take with a lad 107. or 
more, and they work from fix to eight. They are 
not much expoſed to the weather, working always 
under cover. A journeyman gets 159. or, if a 
good workman, 18 5. a-week, It requires 2 or 
300/, of caſh or credit to ſet up maſter, | 


— 


0 th Buock-Hzap Maxzn, 


Tulse n a 3 q 
maſters, They make the wooden heads on 


which Barbers dreſs their wigs, either for home · con · 
ſumption or for exportation. The heavy part of 
the work requires no nicety; but as the front of 
the Block bears ſome reſemblance to the human 
face, the maſter or finiſher ought to underſtand 
ſomething of carving, tho', if we judge by the man- 
ner this is generally executed, we muſt think this 
qualification is totally neglected. However, I ima- 
gine, if a young man, capable of carving a. go | 
head in wood, was to apply himſelf to this buſineſo, 


he might be ſure of "ſucceſs; as it is not to be 
 toubted but ilie Barber would rather have hib wipe 
appear 
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appear to advantage on what bore.ſome likeneſs to 
the human form, than on the reſemblance of a 
* or a monſter. I believe, as this buſineſs 
engroſſed by a fey hands, 3 ſeldom take ap- 
Ka a but J think, with the above talent, any 
worker i in the ſmall-wood way, ſuch as a Turner, 
or Joiner, &c. might become a ſucceſsful maſter, 


"Of the Brus-Maxzss. 


* 


"HEY n Blue of indigo mixed with chiap 

materials for the uſe of the Calicoe-printers 

and Dyers, and for bluing of linnen when waſhed ; 

; dut have nothing to do with the fine colours uſed 

in painting. It is a laborious buſineſs, and is ima- 

_ gined-tothure the nerves. Thoſe who keep ſhop 

15 get a good living : they take with an apprentice 

from 10 to 20 J. but they give but low e to a 
Wee een works from ſix to 1 


bas oY the nennen. orl2 .,* 
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T3 "HI Sede is divided into Genin 8 
each workman keeping to his particular kind 
ee, Thoſe e dhe ule of thips are by fir che 
heavieſt work, and require fireng lads. The 
wWherries or paſſage Boats are lighter work; but 
een en ſtand in need: cf carat e, 
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actneſs. The trade is not overſtocked with maf- 
ters or journeymen. They work from day-light 
till dark in winter, and from fix to ſeven in ſum- 
mer. When employed, they are under cover; but 


33 they work at the water-ſide, they are expoſed to 


many a keen blaſt. They have from 5 to 201, 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 
may get 15 5. a week. It requires ſeveral hundreds 
to ſet up maſters in a tolerable way. ; 
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Of the Boprcn-Maxa. 


Tale was once a trade of univerſal . but 
now Bodice are worn by none but the poorer 


ſort of women and girls in the country, They 


are made of canvas and whale· bone, or cane, and 
ſometimes of leather; but theſe laſt are almoſt out 
of uſe. Women are principally employe@ in mak- 


ing them; they can get ſix or ſeven ſhillings a 


week, and require no great qualifications. Their 
apprentices .are generally pariſn children, whom 
they take with little or nothing. As their dealings 


are moſily in the country, they require a pretty 
large ſtock ; moſt of them now deal alſo in ordi- 


nary ſtays, by which means e make a handſome 
livelihood. | F SEWS # - do, 
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Of the Book RNDER. 


JF this buſineſs 2 are ſeveral 55 as the 
calves leather binder, the vellum, and the 


ſbeep's leather binder. 


The boy rn to be a calves leather binder, 
ought to be both ſtrong and pretty ingenious, in 
order to become perfect maſter of the ſeveral 


branches of the art of binding books in calf: But 


no extraordinary education is neceſſary ; reading, 
writing, and a little ar:thmetic being ſufficient, 
This trade requires ſtrength to beat the ſheets 
ſmooth with a heavy hammer, and ingenuity in 
gilding and neatly le tering the back, as well as in 
beautifully marbling the edges of the leaves; but 


this laſt is a part of the art. known to few of the 


Tbe Vellum Binder i is chiefly e in bind- 


ing: hop: books in vellum . or. parchment ; he alſo 
rules paper for the account: bock. His is the moſt 


profitable branch of * both for n e 
_ and; nen. 


. 


Di 


The Binder in ſheep i is chiefly 3 in al 


ing of ſchool· books, and little books in gilt paper 


for children, and requires no genius. 


ä 


(69) 
The calves leather Binder may ſet up a maſter 
with about 50 J. and his journeymen have ſeldom 
more than 128. a week, except they are very cu- 
rious and uncommon hands, and are employed by 
a maſter "diſtinguiſhed by the neatneſs of his work, 
The vellum Binder may become maſter with even 
leſs money; or get 15 or 18s, a week by working 
as a journeyman. The ſheep Binder may begin 
trade for himſelf with about 3ol. but the j journey. 
men can ſeldom earn more than 108. a week. All 


n. branches take about 100. with an be rhe 


Of -the BooXSELLER. 


i HE youth intended to be a Bookſeller ought | 
to have a clear underftanding, a taſte for lite- 


rature, and a liberal education. The Bookſellers - 
may be divided into the following claſſes: 1. The 
wholeſale dealer, who fabſifts by his country trade, 
and by ſerving ſome of our plantations. 2. Thoſe 


who deal only or principally in bibles, common 


prayers, almanacks, &c. who are alſo wholeſale 
dealers. 3- The retale dealers, who generally deal 
in new books. 4. Thoſe who deal chiefly in fo- 
reign books. 5. And thoſe who ſell old books. . 


lte is neceſſary that the youth vel is 1 appren- 
tice to any of theſe branches, ſhould write a 


15 _ be very expert in the * of the 


1 


common rules af arithmetic. But this '; is ** all: 4 
A young man, who will have a fortune of only one 
or two hundred pounds, ſhould not be put appren- 


tice to a perſon in either of the two firſt claſſes, 


who are wholeſale dealers; of whom he will learn 
nothing but the manner of packing up parcels, and 
the titles of thoſe books for which there is the great- 
eſt demand in the country: As this is all he will 
learn in his apprenticeſhip, he will be almoſt as un- 
fit to ſet up as a retail trader, as if he had been 
entirely unacquainted with bookſelling; ; and not 
having a fortune to ſet up as a wholeſale dealer, 
muſt be contented to be a journeyman. 


The third claſs is that in which a ſenſible young 
man, of 1 or 2001. fortune, has the faireſt chance 
for improving it. 


Thoſe who are to be put apprentice to a dealer 
in foreign books, which are-exported from abroad, 
ought to ſpeak French with great fluency, and to 
write it with eaſe. He who would be put appren- 
tice to one who deals chiefly in old books, and for 
that purpoſe buys valuable libraries, ought to ſpeak 


both F rench and Latin with great eaſe, befote he 
zs put apprentice : This will be of conſiderable ſer⸗ 


vice to him; as he will be enabled not only to con- 
verſe with ſuch foreigners as may happen to be cuſ- 


tomers 3 e eee eee, 
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quainted with the valuable works of the antients, 


and will facilitate his knowledge of the moſt ad- 
mired editions of the claice. | 


The Bookſellers are indeed the neareſt allied to 


| the three learned profeſſions of any of the trades 


that depend on buying and ſelling ; their education 
and ſentiments ought then to be proportionably 


more liberal than thoſe of other trades; and this 


is really the caſe with reſpe& to all who deſerve - 


the name of Bookſellers. But this trade is much 
overſtocked, by the numbers who have thruſt them- 
ſelves into it, without any of thoſe qualifications 
that are. eſſential to a Boq{kſeller, a gentleman or 
an honeſt man: Some of whom are ſo far from 
having a taſte for literature, that they can mug 
read an Engliſh title. 


Bookſellers of reputation take wich an apprentice 


from 20 to 401. and pay their journeymen about 
20 l. a year with their board, 


** the BowYERs. 


| mini this is one of the city companies ; and 


was doubtleſs five hundred years ago as conſi · 


lerable a buſineſs as the Gun-ſmith is at preſent,” > 


et it nom ſubſiſts only in name; and this compa- 
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l . * » the ber era. 
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2 HI1S-buſinet ee wicking 8 and 
cd euſes for packing; and may be learnt by a boy 
of the meaneſt abilities. The work is in general 
as light as the joiners; but it requires neither nicety 
in the city furniſhed with boxes of all. ſizes; which 
are bought by the merchartts and wholeſale. dealers, 
and uſed for packing up goods to be ſent abroad or 
into the country. They have uſually 10 l. with an 
apprentice, and pay a journeyman about 158. a 
week. col. will enable a young man to furniſh 
himſelf with a ſufficient quantity of materials, and 
** men ee 4 A 


of the Bages TT in 

| #7 5 Tn | 
T HE boy 0 * this. buſineſs ſhould have 
a ſtrong conſtitution and a robuſt body, in or- 
| dexita.endure the. heat of the fire and the fumes of 
the metal ; beſides the common education neceflary 


id. be of ** if 
he 


man earns about 158. a week. 


Tur wn work of the brazier requires ft t 
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he learned to draw before he went apprentice ; for 
this would enable him when he ſet up as a maſter to 
deſign for himſelf, and ls to make his own 


moulds; 


There are various ſorts of Founders: Thoſe 
who only caſt for the braziezs ſhops: others who 
caft buckles, ſtuds, and bars for the ſaddlers; thoſe 
who caſt for the coach-makers, and the like; : but 
all work upon the ſame principles, and only apply 
themſelves to particular branches becauſe they are 
not furniſhed with moulds for other articles: Thus 
the Founder who. caſts knockers, braſs knobs, can- 
dleſticks, ſconces, branches, &c. is furniſhed with 
moulds and inſtruments proper to theſe articles; but 


- if he is defired to caſt eſchutcheons for a cheſt of 
drawers, he cannot do it: Not that he is ignorant 


of the manner; but becauſe he muſt make a mould 
for that purpoſe, which is not worth his while, un- 
leſs he had a greater demand for them. It is a 


profitable buſineſs for the maſter; and a . 


\ 


or the BRAZIER, | RW 


ingenuity, as they form all the veſſels of bra. 
and copper that are beaten out and rendered r 7 
2 Ds ww 
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by alan ſtrokes of the hammer ; ſuch as por- 
rige-pots, tea-kettles, ſauce-pans, fryin g-pans, warm- 
ing-pans, &c. They alſo make uſe of fire; but it is 
only in ſoldering and tinning their veſſels. It is a 
dirty! laborious buſineſs. A maſter may ſet up with 
about 100 I. and uſually has 10 I. with an appren- 
tice; who, if he happens to be a good hand, may 
earn about 1 41 8. a Derr | 

nehme, who keeps ſhop, not only ſells every 
thing made by the working Brazier; but many of the 

articles made by the Braſs and Iron Founders, and 
the Smiths. In his ſhop we find ſtove grates of all 
_ faſhiorſs; fenders, ſhovels, tongs, and pokers of 
poliſhed 1 iron, flee), or braſs; candleſticks, ſnuf- 
fers, ſmoothing irons, box irons and heaters ; locks 
of all forts, hinges of various kinds, and different. 
materials ; French plate, finely enamelled waiters, 
and inen, 

The babe, who keeps ſoch 4 ſhop, neither 
makes, nor is ſuppoſed capable of making all the 
different articles he expoſes to ſale: It is ſufficient 
that he is ſo much of a working Brazier as to be a 
judge of all the works of that kind; and ſo much 
of a Founder, Smith and Enameller, as to know | 
when goods are turned out in a workmanlike man- 
ner: He generally purchaſes his goods of the maſ- F 
ters of * ſeveral claſſes, and bis profit ariſes from | 
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the difference between the buying and ſelling price. 
A perſon, who keeps "ſuch a ſhop, _ ought to be 
acquainted with many mechanic arts; he ſhould be 
well verſed in accounts, and ought to have 7 or 
800 l. at leaft to ſtock a ſhop handſomely, | | He has 
On leſs aint 201. with a an apprentice. 2 
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Of the BRICKLA YER. 


HE previous qualifications of a boy deſigned 
to. make a figure as a Bricklayer, are more 
conſiderable than is generally imagined, He ſhould 
have a good genius, and before he is put appren- 
tice, ſhould learn not only arithmetic, but be taught 
trigonometry, geometry and drawing, and after his 
being bound ſhould ſpend ſome time in the ſtudy of 
architecture, in order to know the juſt proportion 
of doors, windows, arches, &c, Indeed the com-. 
mon work of the Bricklayer is merely ranging his 
bricks with great truth upon each other ; but, by 
ſuch an education as is here recommended, he will 
be enabled to draw plans, and to ſurvey and efti- 
mate buildings, an eſſential part of the buſineſs of 
a maſter. The Bricklayer takes with an appren- 
tice from 5 to 201. according to the degree of bu- 
ſineſs he is in. The common wages of a journey- 
man are 28. 6d. or 3s, a day; but as they work in 
the open air, they are obliged to be idle ſeveral 
E 2 mouths q 
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months in we year. A maſter may ſet up with 
300], but if his buſineſs encreaſes faſt, he will ſoon 
employ fix times that ſum. He is paid by the em- 
ployer ſo much for every yard of brickwork, either 
with, or without the materials, and his is a very 
profitable buſineſs, if he works for others ; and 
therefore he is under the leſs temptation of launching 


out into building projects of his own, wy which 
nga n are — y ruined. 


Ads! of the Baier. li- KER, 


* BE tons Bricks and Tiles i is 1 
at many places round London, where the maſ- 
ters rent clay grounds for that purpoſe. They ſel- 
dom or never take apprentices ; but the poor boys 
Hired to aſſiſt the men, learn one part of the buſi- 
neſs after another, till they underſtand the whole, 
and become journeymen ; when they are paid by 
the thouſand, according to the forts they make; 
there being ten or a dozen different kinds of Bricks 
and Tiles. Theſe journeymen, if good hands, are 
faid to be able to get 4 or 5 8. a day in dry weather; 
but when it is wet or froſty, they are obliged to 
ſtand ſtill. It is a profitable buſineſs to the maſter ; 
few of whom employ leſs than 500 l. in it. 
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- Of \the Hanne 


HOSE. of this. — Few — laſt 
twenty years greatly encreaſed in reputation 
and buſineſs; from the great improvements they 
have made in leather Breeches, by. cauſing them 


to be dyed of all colours, and fitting them to the 


part they are intended to cover with as much neat- 
neſs as the moſt expert taylor: So that they now 
appear as handſome as cloth, with the advantages 


of being ſofter to the touch, and more durable. 


Hence the maſters live more genteely than former- 
ly, and yet ſave money, It requires little ſtrength 


of body; but ſome ingenuity is neceſſary, eſpecially 


in cutting out the leather to advantage, and to fit 
exactly the cuſtomer. The maſters take 10 l. with 
an apprentice; and the j journeymen, whoſe work . 


ing hours are from fix to eight, earn 12 or 158. 4 | 
week. 


of the 8 | 


iT HE 1 youth debgned lor ü this buſineſs —_ to 
write a good hand, to be well verſed in ac- 
counts, to underſtand gauging; and to be poſſeſſed 
of a handſome fortune. The Brewery is a very 


flouriſhing trade divided into ſeveral branches; 2  } 
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that of Brown or Butt Beer, and Common Ale, 
which is by far the largeſt; that of Pale Ale, com- 
monly called Two - penny; and that of Table- beer; 
in brewing of which many carry on large Brew- 
houſes, The whole art to be required, conſiſts in 
in the manner of working, in being a 


: pdinatads goodneſs of the Malt and Hops, and 

in the eonſtant attendance of thoſe who have the di- 
rection from the maſh-tun to the ftore-cellar : But 
the apprentice will have little labour ; all the 
dirty heavy work being done by labourers who have 
ten ſhillings a week and their ſmall beer. 


The ſums given with an apprentice are from 50 
to 300 guineas, according to the reputation of the 
maſter in trade. When the apprentice is out of his 
time, he either ſets up for himſelf; is taken in 
partner, and has a ſhare in the buſineſs, in propor- 
tion to the caſh he is able to advance ; ; or ſerves as 
a brewer's clerk ; few of whom have leſs than 501. 
a year, and ſome 2001, The ſums neceſſary to ſet 
up a London Brewer are from 2000 l. to 10,0001. 


Tus is e eee the caddler, 
in the ſame manner as the leather-cutter is ſet 
up for the ſervice of the ſhoe-maker ; and his buſi- 
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ere, birds, &c. they might doubtleſs, when become 
journeymen or maſters, obtain eonſiderable advan- 
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neſs differs from that of the leather-cutter (who 


cuts out and retales the leather for ſhoes) in his 
cutting out and ſelling only the leather for ſaddles 
and bridles to the ſaddler who makes them up. 
This buſineſs requires no great genius in the youth 
who is to be put apprentice to it, nor any extraor- 
dinary education. But as the maſters are obliged 
to give credit, they ought to have 2 or "yon to 
enable them to 1 on trade. 


Of the nem | 


wy Ein e or ſilks flowered with various 
colours, and enriched with gold and filver, 
is a very ingenious buſineſs, performed in Spital- 
fields, where it is brought to the greateſt perfection; 
the filk ſtuffs made there of this kind greatly ex- 
ceeding in their richneſs and the beauty of the pat- 
terns thoſe made in France. But though this art 
requires great ingenuity; a journeyman cannot earn 
above 12 or 15 8. a week. But were boys to learn, 


* 
before they go apprentice, to draw foliages, flow- 


_ by — their own hey er lens of the 


appremie are from 5 to 201. 1 HSM wy ro En" 
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Of the BRooM-MAk ER. 


* A 1 4 


HE Makers — Riogh, s or Heath 2 are 
confined to about half a dozen maſters who 
live i in Kent- ſtreet, Southwark, and return ſeveral 
hundreds a year in this trifling article; ſome of 
them having upwards of 5co l. ſtock conſtantly by 
them, depoſited in their yards in great ſtacks of 
brooms of a prodigious height. I do not find that 
they take apprentices;: Their work is done by men 
and ne: women who it is ſaid get from - to 16 % 
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Tn buſinebs. 4 1 no 2 e = 


ſtrength, nor any extraordinary ingenuity to 
become fully maſter of it; and it is intirely inde - 
pendent on his education, which if it be ever fo li- 
beral, cannot enable him to improve the art. The 
all ſorts. The —— part of bis „ | 
bags briſtles, which he picks, combs, and cuts in- 
to lengths fit for the various kinds of Bruſhes. The 
wooden part of the Bruſh or Broom he forms with 
an inſtrument much of the nature of that uſed by 


(8) 


the laſt- maker. From 5 to 10 l. is given with an 
apprentice, and the journeyman earns from 12 8. to 
158. a week. Their hours of working are from fix 
till nine. A ann IT A b in trade | 
from et aa + +56 


Of » the Boexus-Maxzn, a 


1 E ankkvg of common Shoe wid Knee Buc- 

kles is an eaſy buſineſs, fit for a lad of flender 
make, whoſe friends have little money to ſpare, as 
the maſters ſeldom take above 5 or 101, with an 
apprentice, who muſt work from ſix in the morn- 
ing till nine; but when out of his apprenticeſhip 
may earn 15 or 205. a week; and with a little money 
he may buy tools, commence maſter, and work for 
the ſhops. This buſineſs however 1 ſome 
ny to invent new faſhions. TORT TATTOO | 


4 - 5 


Of is „ Bockuz-cnar Makgen,” 1 
Tux 'making'of Buick 


ſeparate buſineſs. by ieſelf;-and 4 
without much ſtrength or abilities. The maſters 


take ſrom 5 to 10 l. with an apprentice s who, 
when out of his time, * 


8 * 

wy 

. * >< 

E 5 of | 
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for himſelf. 
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Of the Bucxzau-Marzn or runs. 


HERE are but few of theſe, * they are 
Ned moſtly about London. The cloth of which 
Buckram i is made for the moſt part comes from 
Scotland: It is coarſe, thin, made on purpoſe for 
this uſe, and is ſtiffened by being ſeveral times wet- 
ted with a glutinous matter, and afterwards preſſed 
or calendeted, to make it ſmooth. This bufineſs 
requires more ftrength than ingenuity. "The maſ- 
ters take 5 or 10l. with an apprentice; and give 
their journeymen 108. 2 week, who work from ſix 
to eight. 1 requires 2001. and upwards to ſet up 
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"HI 8 artificer works for the flver-ſanith, He 


2 burniſhes plate with a tool prepared for that 
e and with oil and whiting, | He works 


| . __ or 1061, her of 
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Of the BUTCHER. 


T HE trade of the Werd is neceſſary, though 
not to be choſen for a boy of delicate ſenſa- 
tions, or a promiſing genius; and yet it requires 
ſtrength of body, courage, and more ſkill in the 
_ maſters than is generally imagined : For they muſt 
not only learn to kill without pity, but how to 
| buy a bullock, calf, or ſheep ſtanding ; to form a 
Judgment of the age, weight, and fatneſs by the 
eye, in which they are liable to be deceived with- 
out long experience; ; and to cut. it up to the beſt 
advantage. They are Jivided | into ſeveral claſſes: K 
As, 


* A 5 3. 
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The Carcaſe-Butcher ; 3 who i is a kind of whole- 
fale dealer, He buys many live cattle at a time ; f 
kills and flays them; and then ſells the carcaſes 

whole, ready for cutting up. Some indeed ſell not 
only whole carcaſes, but halves and quarters. 
Theſe ſell to the poor butchers, who cannot afford 


* 1 8 * Ah 4 2 
to buy 70 li Ive 6 cattle. | | FF 
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„ next are the great retailers; 2 wht bp their 
cattle alive; kill and ſell them in joints. Some of 
theſe ſell chiefly beef; others only veal; others 


mutton and lamb z others only pork ; theſe laſt are 
| * m þ 
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called Hog- 3 and many of them fell all 
ſorts of meat. 


The Butchers have 5 or 10l. with an appren- 
tice; and Sire a journeyman 10 or 121. a hear, 
with his board: But there are very few of theſe. 
The ſlaughtermen are paid by the head; and ſome 

of them will earn 4 or 5 s. in a day or night: But 
* 10 1 r N 


1 "© the Burzos-Maxun. 8 


T1 ar greateſt part of the Mobair, Silk, os 4 

Horſe-hair Buttons are made in' the country» 
and ſent up to the ſhops in town; thoſe made here 
are chiefly Livery Buttons, or ſome patterns parti- 
cularly beſpoke, Thoſe ho work at this branch 
are chiefly women, who ate paid by the dozen, and 
are able to, get but a N 9 


nn 0 „ 


e ae for the babe 4 
| Id and, Silver Buttons, ought to have ſome 
genius, that they may be able to invent 
aſhions 3. they ſhould alſo have good eyes and 
"x dry hand... a 
the materials for his Buttons, except the moulds, 
and pays him for the work when done. They take 
dende 5 or ne and earn 32 or 15 
a week, 
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a week; Women and girls are ny em- 


ployed. 


There is another ſpecies of Button - makers. 
Theſe make them of metal in variety of patterns; 


the country by the artificers in hard ware, and ſold 
at the ſhops: where their other articles are vended. 


This branch requires neither much ſtrength nor in- 


genuity; they being punched or ſtampt with a tool 

on which is marked the ornamental impreſſion of 
the Button. They take from 5 to 10 l. with an 
apprentice, and give but poor wages to journeymen. 
There are other kinds of Buttons in which ſtones 
are ſet; the making of theſe is a | branch of the 
n bulineſs. | 


of the Bor ron obrn-Maxze: 


T H I 8 1 * very little as) 


| or ſkill, The moulds are made of horn or 
wood by a band engine. It is a very poor buſineſs, 

and requires ſo little to ſet up, that I imagine there 

are few or no journeymen. Their apprentices are | | 

generally the children or orphans of the loweſt pooxrz _ 

and they therefore have nothing, or only what the 


pariſh gives with them: Tho', I make no doubt, 


but with ſobriety and induſtry, they can get à co. 
fortable living, 
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Of PR Burron-SeLLEE. 


Tuxer are ſhop-keepers who deal in all forts 
of Buttons covered with Silk, Mohair, Horſe- 
| chairg-or Worſted. They generally fell ſewing ſilk, 
thread, twiſt, and other little materials uſed by the 
Sut few hands. Some employ a great number of 
people to work for them; and have been known 
to raiſe good eſtates. They require with an ap- 
prentiee from 20 to 5 l. in proportion to the maſ- 
to have at leaſt 300 l. to enable him to ſet up maſ- 


ter, and may employ four times as much. 


5 the Camnzr-MaER. my 

"H E Ca intended for this buſineſs, ought to 
de able to write a good hand, underſtand 
| Willd, and have ſome notion of drawing and 
deſigning. It requires more ingenuity than ſtrengthz 
a nice eye and light hand are abſolutely neceſſary, 

as he is by far the moſt curious work man in the 
wood way. His ſucceſs as a maſter muſt depend 
ey bf his fancy and the neatneſs of his 
work. " ryons of n made of mahoguaps 


(7 


walnut- tree, plain, carved, veneeted, or inlaid, go 
through his hands. The carvers, chair-makers, 


kim, and he has a profit out of their - labours. 
Thoſe who work only for the ſhops, and keep no 
goods by them, take ten pounds with an appren- 
tice} who, when out of his time may commence. 
ſuch another maſter with only a cheſt of tools of 

the value of eight or ten guineas and a lit- 
tle wood; but they who keep ſhops and vend their 
own goods to the conſumer, or for exportation, 
have mere with a lad; who will require a few hun- 


dagger rea a et ety 994 


= * CALENDER. 


þ a Catendensmake ſinooth and feta glof pes 
ſilk, ſtuff, and linnens, by means of a heavy | 
engine called a calender, which is worked by horſes 
or men. It is a hard laborious employ, but re- 
quires few qualifications. beſides ſtrength, Their 
principal employers are the linnen-drapers and dy- 


ers, from whoſe ſhops they are "obliged to fetch 
heavy burdens. There are not many in this brane YN 
"of buſineſs ; the maſter gets a decent living; but he 2 
journeymen are no better off than other labourers. 

A lad ought to be well grown before he is put ap» 


ag * 


and dealers in brafs ornaments are employed by 
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. chis heavy work. Ho ma learn it for 
10 l. or under; and ſet up maſter for gol. 


— 
— 
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THE 1 to make a figure as A — 
ter Calico Printer, ought to have a taſte at 
leaſt for painting, that he may be able to give pro- 
per inſtructions to the pattern - drawer, to the cut- 
ter of his blocks, and to be a judge of the colours 
proper to be impreſſed upon the cloth, or laid on 
with the pencil. The pattern is firſt drawn: with 
all its colours, the whole breadth of the cloth; af - 
ter which it is divided into ſeveral parts about twelve 
inches long, and eight inches broad; each diſtinct 
part of the pattern is then cut out upon wooden 
blocks; in which what is not to appear is cut away, 
and the ſurface left repreſents the figures. The 
cutter of the blocks having thus finiſhed his works; 
the cloth to be printed is ſpread even over a piece 
of flannel on a table, and the bl cks kilns covered. 
with their proper colours, are one after the 
placed with the painted carved work upon the cloth, 
and a ſtroke upon each impreſſes the colours, and 
leaves the impreſſion upon the cloth; each colour 
being printed ſeparately. In this manner they be- 
gin at one end of the piece, and proceed gradually 
to the other; leaving no vacancy between. In 
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ſome curious patterns the impreſſions are embelliſh- 
ed by other colours laid ori with a pencil. When 
the whole piece is thus finiſhed, the cloth is waſhed, 
to take off the dirt it may have contracted in the 
operation ; after which it is dried, calendered and 
folded up fit for the ſhops. 


Ta this manner cloth printed with one or many 
colours is performed, and finiſhed when the ground 
is white; but if the ground is to be of any other 
colour; as, for inftance, yellow, the figures are 


waxed over on both ſides, and the linnen died, 


when' the whole is yellow except the parts covered 
with the wax. There has lately been a new im- 
provement made in the art, by printing ſome fine 
cottons from copper-plates, which have a good ef- 
fect. Indeed the buſineſs of printing linnens has 
within theſe laſt twenty years been greatly improv · 
ed; but they cannot equal the Indian chints in the 
beauty of their tints. And yet it is ſaid, that 
moſt of theſe Printers have ſome ſecrets in the pre- 


paration of their colours, which they never reveal 


even a to-thelr eee unleſs forced to it. 


The printing of Unnens is 3 very profitable | 
buſineſs; but it requires a large ſum of money to 
ſet up maſter; and likewiſe a good ſtream of | 


water. The ums given with apprentices are 


be | 2 from 


1 


from 20 to 2 or zool. and a journeyman may earn 
25 or 308. a week. 


Of the 6 | 


5 4 HES E are ſhop - kcepers who make and ſel] 
velvet caps for men or women to travel in; as 
alſo mens morning caps. They deal in many ſorts 
of millinery goods, as ladies hats, bonnets, cloaks, 
cardinals, ſhort aprons, hoods, handkerchiefs, or 
almoſt any thing made of black ſilk or velvet. 
Their apprentices ought to be ſmart girls of a gen- 
teel appearance; they ſhould work well at their 
needles, and be ready accomptants. Their friends 
muſt give with them from 10 to 30 l. in proportion 
to the trade carried on by the miſtreſs. They ſerve 
only-five years; and are kept the firſt part of their 
time cloſe to 'the needle. Thoſe, who cannot ſet 
up, may get 15 or 201. a year and their board as 
journeywomen;z they being qualified not only to 
ſerve Cap-makers, but may be ſhop-women to the 
milliners, the haberdaſhers, or to wy N 2 8 
9 ng OY 
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Of the Canp-Makrx. | | 


Tur making of Playing Cards is a ne 
Leung A and requires neither judgment, 
„ nor ingenuity. It conſiſts of paſting ſe- 

veral 


+ # 
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veral ſheets of paper upon each other; and then 
printing off. this Card-paper from wooden blocks: 
After which, the Court Cards are coloured, the 
paper glazed, and the cards cut out. They take 
from 10 to 151. with an apprentice ; and about 
100 l. will enable him to ſet up maſter, 


Of the Carman. 


HE boy defigned to be a Carman ought to 

be ſtrong and healthy, on account of his being 
obliged to lift and carry heavy weights, and being 
expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather. The 
principal of them in the city are employed in car- 
rying good, from the wharfs to the merchants 
warehouſes, &c. There are alſo many hundreds 
employed by the timber merchants, dealers in 
coals, &c. Thoſe, who take apprentices, ' have 
about 5 1 with an able lad of eighteen; who, when 
a journeyman will have 128. a week and ſome per · 
quiſites. : The axpenge-oF n up maſter of a 
cart, including two horſes, and the purchaſe-of a 
number, will require 1001. But I would not ad- 
viſe thoſe parents, who are ſo wiſe as to confult the 
morals of their children, to think of putting them 
to this buſineſs; though ſome of the maſters, who 
wu PEO fave money. 0 
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a the CARPENTER, 


HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs ſhould have 
a ſtrong robuſt body and hail conſtitution, a 


ſolid judgment, and, beſides the ordinary education 


of reading, writing, and arithmetic, ought to be 
well ſkilled in geometry, particularly in the men- 


| ſuration of ſolids and ſuperficies, and the manner of 


ſupporting ſpacious roofs without the aſſiſtance of 


pillars. or columns, He ſhould alſo have ſome 
knowledge of the mechanical powers, in order to 


lift heavy weights: But this laſt may be learned 


* 


while he is an apprentice. He is empleyed in all 
the ſtrong wooden work of buildings, from the 


foundation to the top. Where the foundation is 
ſoft, the Carpenter drives piles, in order to ſupport 


the ediſice; he places bearers where the chief 
weight of the building lies; he lays the joiſts, gird- 
ers, and rafters in flooring; and when the outward 


caſe is built, raiſes the roof, and prepares it for the 


tiler. The Carpenter ought to be able to act 


not only by the mechanical rules of his art, 


but to ſtrike out of the toad, where the 
caſe requires it, as it frequently does in propping of 


ld decayed buildings. His chief ſtudy is ſtrength; 


*,and « to o diſpoſe bis Work 1 in ſuch a manner, as that a 
| building 
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building may not be weighed down with what is de- 


ſigned for its ſupport. 


| Beſides theſe qualifications, a Carpenter, who is 
a maſter-builder, ought to be a good draughtſman, 
and be able to draw plans, and to ſurvey and eſti- 
mate the expence of buildings; and alſo have a 
good ſum of money to enable him to buy materials 
and give credit. Without theſe qualifications, the 
youth muſt be contented with the proſpect of being 
a jobbing maſter ; which does not require a great 
deal beſides tools. Carpenters take with an ap- 
prentice from 10 to 20]. Journeymen have com- 
monly 158. a week; and it will require from 50 to 
5001. to ſet up a maſter. 


Of Carrer-MakinG. 


HERE are a ſpecies of Carpets made of liſt 

of various colours; and moſtly uſed by the 
ſides of beds. . Theſe are fold at the turners 
ſhops; and are made by people who do nothing 
elſe. This work, which is but a late invention, is 


moſtly performed by women, who earn from 5 to 
. a week. 


0 
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Of the CARPET-WEAVER. 


FH E weaving of Carpets is chiefly performed at 


Wilton ; and is an ingenious and profitable 
branch. "Theſe Carpets are ſold in London at the 


Carpet warehouſes and by the upholſterers. The 


journeymen employed in weaving them earn from 
15 8. to a guinea a week, A manufacture of moſt 
beautiful Carpets has alſo been ſet on foot at Chel- 
ſea; and the Carpets and Tapeſtry made there, are 
ſaid to exceed in beauty the fineſt of thoſe brought 


from Turkey. The youth deſigned for this buſi- 
neſs ought to underſtand drawing, and be well ac- 


quainted with painting, and the Gon tion of lights 
and ſhades. | 


O the CaRveR. 


N Arving is a very ingenious art, divided into ſe- 


veral branches, performed by the Chair-carver, 

the Coach-carver, the Frame Carver, mags; Houſe- 
carver, and the Ship-carver; all which being ſepa- 
rate bulineſſes may be ſeen under their ſeveral arti- 
cles. 3 | | 


Of 


never out of buſineſs. 
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Of the CaT-ouT-SpINNER, 


At-gut is a neceſſary article in ſeveral trades; as 
in the making of whips, the ſtringing of vio- 
lins, &c. But yet Cat-gut-ſpinning is a very mean, 
naſty, and ſtinking trade, that requires no genius 
or abilities. None but the pooreſt children are put 
apprentice to it; and, when out of their time, they 
are able to earn only a very mean ſupport, 


830 the Cn AIR-CARVER; 


H E boy deſigned for the buſineſs of a Chair- 

carver ought to have a taſte for drawing, and 
ſome ſkill in the practice of it. The Chair-carver 
is employed not only in carving Chairs, but alſo 
bed poſts, teſters, and any other furniture that 
paſſes through the hands of the upholſterer and cabi- 
net-maker; by whom he isgenerally paid by the piece, ö 
according to the pattern of the work; and may earn 
thirty or forty ſhillings a week. The maſters take 
from 10 to 20 l. with an apprentice. As a taſte for 
carved work in chairs and other furniture prevails, 
the ingenious men among theſe kind of Carvers are 


— 
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Of the CHain-Ma KER. 


HE Chair-makers formerly uſed to deal in 
nothing but chairs, and were frequently 
employed by the Cabinet - maker or upholſterer; 

but now they keep large ſhops themſelves, and fel] 
almoſt all kinds of houſhold goods; ſuch as Ta- 
bles, Cheſts of Drawers, Looking Glaſſes, &c. as 
well as Chairs of all forts. It is a very good buſi- 
neſs ; and a ſober ingenious man need not fear em- 
ployment. They make the frames of all kinds of 
Chairs, and employ other hands to bottom them, 
with velvet, ſilk, ſtuff, leather, or matting 3 cane 
being now entirely out of uſe. The boy deſigned 
for this trade ought to be ſtrong and ingenious; the 
work is pretty laborious; they are employed from 
ſix to nine; and muſt have atleaſt 10 or 151. given 
with them apprentice. When out of their time, 
they can get 158. a week. A maſter requires ſome 
hundreds to enable ww to. ſet up and Furniſh 2 


handſome * f 
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Tuc hs, keep theſe ſhops. ſell in ſmall 
quantities many things uſed in the kitchen; as 


| buttery OO muſtard, brickduſt, fmall- 
| | Coal, 


2 
* 
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anal tea, ſugar, ſmall beer, &c. But they take ne. 


apprentices, - and keep no journeyman, 


T* 


patches, © tweezers, the lids of ſnuff-boxes, and 
other toys; which is not done by caſting, but is 


| 07 the Craze, | 


HIs is an ingenious branch of WEI it 
being the raiſing of figures upon the caſes of 


chaſed or imboſſed, This is performed by having | 


the figures to be chaſed cut deep in a piece of fteel, 
and a thin plate of ſilver or gold being made of the 
proper form, and laid upon a piece of lead, the 


iece of ſteel, on which is the impreſſion, is faſt⸗ 


* [2 
1 ts 4 24 * * 4 


ened to the end of a ſpindle, and is preſſod with 
great violence upon the metal, when the lead giv- 
ing way, and the gold or ſilver being preſſed into 
all the interſtices of the mould, ſwells into every 
hollow, and takes the impreſſion of every figure. ; 
The ingenious Chaſer onght to be a very perfect 
maſter of drawing, eſpecially ſmall figures, in-or- i 
der to deſign his own aue or ſtamps for the ſteel - 


2 | - | 22 8 


| Thai Chaſers buſigeſs- is Ades _ ſeveral ' 
| branches ; -among which, that of chaſing gold 
watch caſes is one of the moſt profitable. The 


maſters take from 10 to with an apprentice; 


who, 


| wholeſale, he may ſoon want ten times that ſum. 
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who, when out of his time, may e earn upwards of 
208. 2 week, or with rool. may ſet up maſter. 


Of the CHEESEMONGER. 


_— boy deſigned for this buſineſs is under no 

neceſſity of having any extraordinary abilities; 
for as it merely conſiſts in buying and ſelling, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than writing a pretty good 
hand, and the knowledge of the common rules of 
arithmetic, together with honeſt principles and an 
obliging behaviour. The Cheeſemonger is a re- 


| tailer of cheeſe, butter, bacon, and hams, and 


ſorpetimes « of eggs. His buſineſs is liable to ſeveral 
accidents, which are unavoidable ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding his utmoſt care, every commodity he ſells. 
| ſuffers by being kept too long. His cheeſe loſe 


| their weight, his bams ſtink, his bacon grows 
\ ruſty. Theſe are great drawbacks on his profits z 


however, where there is a good trade, and a quick 
return of money, the Cheeſemonger has a fair op- 
portunity of growing rich. Thoſe of this buſineſs 
take with an apprentice from 5 to 50 l. and a perſon _ 
may open a ſhop with 1001. Though, if he deals 
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. Of the CnxksE-Fucron. N 5 | 

H E Cheeſe-faftor travels into the various 
counties of England famous for Cheeſe, as 
Cheſhire, Suffolk, &c. and buys Cheeſe by com- 
miſſion of the farmers and dairy-men. They are 
frequently wholeſale Cheeſemongers. As factors I 

think they take no apprentices. 


Of the CnhEMIST or Cnymisr. 

| T HE youth deſigned for a Chemiſt ought to 

have a ſolid judgment, a good conflitution, 
and a large ſhare of patience, to enable him to go 
through long and tedious proceſſes, that oſten de- 
pend upon minute circumſtances; he ſhould be a 
curious obſerver of nature, and unwearied in his 
application: But, above all, he ought to give the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimonies, that he will prove a man of 
| honour and conſcience. For the Chemiſt has many 
opportunities of impoſing upon the public, by his 
knowledge of the fecrets of nature, and his being 
able to imitate by art natural productions fo nearly 
thattheir difference is not to be diſcerned by the niceſt 
eye or palate. By this baſe and crüel practice, 
many of them acquire great ſums of money; and 


thus, for the ſake of amaſſing wealth, hot on 
cheat the public, but endanger the health and even 
the life of the patient, by ſelling fictitious fot natu- 
ral, or ſophiſticated for ſound and duly prepared 
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drugs. Men like theſe diſhonour the profeſſion ; 
and ought to be. ranked in the claſs of robbers and 
murderers. 85 | 


The education of a bby deſigned for this buſi- 
neſs ought to be liberal and unconfined : He ſhould 
be maſter of the Latin tongue; and perhaps he 
would not find his time ill employed in learning the 
German; as that nation is generally allowed to 

produce the beſt Chemiſts in Europe; and the moſt 
excellent treatiſes on that ſubject are wrote in La- 

tin and German. He can ſcarce be fit to be put 
apprentice till he is ſixteen years of age, w 8 

young enough for him to be inſtructed in Chemical 
Preparations, or in dealing out drugs in a ſhop; 
when a miſtake e N from raſbncls or 4 

| rance may be-ſatal. bs 2 


$58 8 
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1 I 
The Chemiſts ans com d ad l mes 
I dicines ; ; and are ſubje& to the viſitation of the Col- 
llege of Phyſicians. They take from 20 12001, 
= with. an apprentice; who \may ſet ud. ma 
handſome manner with 500 I. + 
i 0 the . MY 
iT Hs branch of buſineſs is generally performed 
by women, and is a pretty profitable employ. 
"he take 10 or 151. with a girl; who ought to 
e. ingenious, —ͤ 1 a tolerable needle- wo- 


Ix 
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man. The boning part is hard work for the ſin- 
gers; but the reſt is eaſy enough. As the appren« 


tice muſt appear neat and genteel, and, when out 


| 


of her time, muſt depend on a good acquaintance, 
this trade is not fit for the children of people in 
low circumſtances; but for thoſe a little above the 
vulgar it is a very proper one. A journey- woman 
may get 18. a day in ſummer ; but they are gene- 
rally out of buſineſs ſome of the winter months. 


Of the CIANET-SwzEP ER. | 
H IS is a very diſagreeable, though a neceſſary, \ 
buſineſs : Some however live very comfortably 


2 


and ſave money. They all take apprentices: And te 


younger they are the better is it for the maſter; ſince 
they are the fitter to climb narrow chimnies. Theſe 
infant apprentices are pariſh children, who are thus 


made to provide for themſelves ſometimes before | 
they can ſpeak plain. They commonly ſerve four- 


teen years; and, when out of their time, generally 


commence maſters: For there a are few w journeytmen 


> the bulineſs. | 


9:77 Tug 4. Curtains" [124 29 n 
TE principally deals in foreign China, but ſome- 
times in glaſs and the finer ſorts of jome made 
earthen ware. This is reckoned a. genteel buſineſs, 
and requires a large ſtock to ſet up, eſpecially | if the 
China-men ſell tea, as many of them do. Their ap- 
TIT + Ws „ 7 prentices, 
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| | prentices, like thoſe.in moſt mere ſhop-keepers fa- 
milies, live eaſy lives, the-menial ſervants doing the 
drudgery; and 1 believe they take none with leſs than 
40 or 50 l. and ſome in great n moe _ 
wares of 100 l. | 


There have of Tong years been ſeveral 0 ureakaful 
attempts to imitate the Porcelain, and ſome have 
been made extremely beautiful; but it will not in 
'general keep of a pure white, when long uſed. 
However, that manufactured at Bow in Eſſex an- 
ſwers extremely well, when covered with a full co- 
lour; and there is a great demand for it in plates, 
ſauce - boats, and chimney ornaments. That made at 
| Chelſea holds its colour better, and in the beauty of 
= the painting greatly exceeds the foreign. 


r 07 the Cnocor AT- Marz. 
I As the making of Chocolate is hard work, * I 
* performed over a charcoal fire, which is apt to 
ea ſome conſtitutions, the boy who is to be put 

apprentice to it, ought to be ſtrong and hardy. Cho 
colate is made of a fruit called Cacoa produced 
in the Weſt - Indies and other parts of the world. 
F This is a kind of nut about the fize of a wallnut, 
1 which being ripped of its thin ſhell is worked upon 
2 ſtone, till it is equally mellow, and then put i into 
= tin moulds i in which it hardens, and from them re- 
= ceives the form of cakes. To perfume it they wir 
it wor — 
| About 
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About 50 I. will ſetup a TP 2 who ſells * re- 
tail; but, if he has conſiderable dealings, he * | 
| employ in trade ſeveral hundreds. 


$0598; Of the Cl As MAKER. 

*F HOSE of this buſineſs make Claſps for ſome 
ſchool-books, almanacks, pocket-books, and 

letter-caſes, which are chiefly of braſs, and ſome - 

times of ſilver, in various forms. Some of them 


alſo make letter-caſes ; and theſe laſt likewiſe ſmall _ : 


filver locks and keys. The art of Claſp- making 
has been lately much improved. The Claſp-makers 
in general take 5 or 191. with an apprentice; and, 
in the common way, 200. wil be ſufficient to ſet 

up 3 a miſter. | 


- 
3 


Of the cr sit Max zA. 
n E youth deſigned for this buſineſs ought to 
have a genius for this art, and all the N 
cations of a ſtatuary; and this genius may be early 
diſcovered by the boy s taking great delight in 
forming the figures of men and animals in ſoft ma- 
terials. To cultivate this inclination, he ſhould be 
early learnt to draw by the beſt maſters. He ought 
to have a liberal education; and, after he is out f 
his time, 92 ſpend ſome years in thy xeademies hy 
of Italy. 2 


Thoſe of this buſineſs form mol 45 N * . 
e e 1444 In doing this laſt, 


— 
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= they work 3 the life; ; and inſtead of taking off 
| the face, as is done in buſts of wax and plaiſter of 
Paris, they-mould their clay while the perſon ſits as 
if for his picture; and the likeneſs thus finiſhed by 
a fine hand, is much more lively and ſtriking than 
if done in wax or plaiſter, and much more va uable; 
for a good buſt of this kind is worth ten guineas. 
They take about 20 l. with an apprentice; and 
about 100l. will enable him to ſet up as maſter. 


| Of ths CLock- Mazzz. . * 
THE boy, who has an inclination to become a 
wi _ Clock- maker ought, beſides the common edu- 
Y cation, to acquire ſome knowledge in mechanics: 
= A ſtudy that will be of no ſmall uſe to him in his 
| buſineſs, in which ſeveral of the mechanical pow- 
ers are united. The Clock-maker's employment 


has a near reſemblance to that of the watch · finiſu 
er; but as the parts he is obliged to touch up and 


join together are much larger, they do not require 

* ſo nice a hand, The maſters take with an appren-, 

1 tice from 10 to 40l. The journeymen ſhould lay 
but 15 or 20 l. in tools; and may earn 20 or 306. 
a week, and it will require one or two. hundred 


pounds to ſet up ſhop. label dil K 


Of te Cori. Woenkuz; or Bron.” | : 


Ti HIS buſineſs requires ſtrong and robo Jade 
ſor apprentices : It properly conſiſts of weav- 
| ing woollen clothe. Yum are not indeed many 


—— — 2 —— —ꝓ eto. 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of theſe in London : But as the Cloth-workers are 
one of the city companies, they. deſerye a place 
here. They take about 201: with an apprentice ; 
the journeymen earn from 12 to 158. a week; and 
it will require from 500 to 20001. to ſet up maſter 
in London. „ 


Of the Coack-MAk ER. 


T HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs ought to be 
poſſeſt both of ſtrength and ingenuity; and if 
he intends to be a maſter when his time is expired, 
he ſhould have a very handſome fortune, on ac- 
count of his dealing with perſons of quality and 
diſtinction, who frequently require- long credit. 
The Coach-maker makes the body of the Coach, 
and all the carriage, except the wheels ; and his 
buſineſs is compounded of that of the carpenter, 
ſhoe-maker, and taylor. As a carpenter, he forms 
the body and carriage of wood ; as a ſhoe-maker, 
he covers the top and ſides with leather, in which 
he is ſometimes obliged to uſe his awl; and as a 
taylor, he lines the inſide with velvet, cloth, or 
other materials, in which he is obliged: to uſe his 
needle ; and he puts together the ſeveral parts made 
by other artificers. His is a very profitable buſineſs 
both for the maſter and the journeyman. ||He ex- 
peas ,20]. with: an apprentice ; who muſt Work 
from fix to eight; in which hours! a journeyman, 


n good hand, may earn four or five fhillings. 
F535 Am 
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Ane mivy ſet-up with 300 l. but ie will 18 hiv 
| _ 2000], 3 f 


XY the Coacu- Bucxrs-Maxez. 


T7 HIS artificer is a ſpecies of the ſinith ; for he 

is ſolely employed in making iron Buckles for 
the harneſs of coaches. Theſe he forges with the 
hammer; files them, blacks them, or, if required, 
lacquers them, to give them the appearance of braſs. 
This is but a poor bufineſs, in which every man is 
faid to be his own maſter, and may be ſo without 
any ingenuity ; ; but, by cloſe application, he may 
get fixteen or eighteen ſhillings a week. They 
take about 51. with an apprentice ; and 5 or 101; 
will ſet up a maſter. | | | 


Of the G n 


T! H E * who is deſirous of being put appren- 
tice to this buſineſs, ought before he goes ap- 
prentice to learn to draw, and to be pretty expert 

In repfeſenting naked boys, feſtoons of fruit, flow- 
ad other ornaments; but has no occaſion for 
Perſpective, or any rules relating to lights and 
ſhades. Thoſe of this buſineſs are employed by the 

- -  coach-maker in ornamenting with carved work 
= — coaches, chariots, landaus, &c. and apply them- 
ſelves to no other branch of carving. They work 
D__T nen 10 to 201, with an 


appren- 


1 1 


| 
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apprentice.; and 501. will enable them to ſet up. 
A journeyman may earn thirty ſhillings a week. 


Of the Coach Cunnien, | 
T HE coach-maker deals with a Currier, who 


dreſſes leather for no other uſe. There is no 


great difference between the manner of drefling 
coach leather and that for ſhoes and boots, except 
in ſubſtance. This Currier buys up ſkins for this 
purpoſe and no other, and finds his account in 
dealing only with the coach-makers, who allow 
him pretty large profits ; ; but he is obliged to give 


10 of 20l. with an apprentice; who, when out of 
his time, may earn fifteen or twenty ſhillings a 


week as a journeyman ; but it will require 200 l. to 


ſet up maſter, and 2c001, to give the credit necef- 
ſary in a great way of bulinels. 


Of the cox Fobnp ra. 
"HE Founders,” who are ſolely employed in 
| working for the coach-makers, caſt the orna- 
ments on the corners, the braſſes for the body, the 


hinges for the doors, the buckles for the hirneſs, ; 


and all the other decorations made of braſs or any | 
other caſt metal uſed abbut coaches, They ate | 


furtiiſhed with moulds for all the caſt work uſed 


about coaches; know how to make moulds for new 
476 „ patterns 


great credit. This is a greaſy ſtinking buſineſs, _ I 
and requires ſtrength. The Coach-currier takes VF 
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patterns when required z and work in all reſpeQs 
upon the ſame principles as the other Founders, 
from whom they only differ in the particular works 
caſt, The profits of the maſter and journeyman 
are much the ſame with thoſe of the other Braſs 
Founders; z and the ſtrength of conſtitution, and the 
— Fraius required are alfo the ſame. 


90 the Coacn MR kan. | 


9 5 HIS is an artificer that requires very few 2 

bilities, and more ſtrength than ingenuity. 
His buſineſs has ſome reſemblance to that of a ſhoe- 
maker, as he works with an a awl and waxed 
thread; but both the maſter and the journgyman 


5 3 of Have much larger profits. A boy may be put ap- 


£ prentice to this buſineſs for 5 or 10 l. and 100 . 
Will ſet him up as a maſter; but if he chuſes to 
work as a journeyman he may : earn fifteen or twen- 


— 3 . 


2 Of the Coarn Pann. 5 
oo, 4 HE boy, who is deſirous of being PE Ing | 
painter, ought not only to learn to draw, but 
10 acquire ſome knowledge of heraldry: Though 
this laſt part of his education may be learnt during 
_ the time of his apprenticeſhip. A princip 
of his buſineſs being to dram coats of. amg, be 
ought alſo, during his apprenticeſbip, to make 
Acquali nen, 
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pal families of the kingdom, and be able to blazon 
their arms; he ſhould likewiſe learn all the terms 
uſed in heraldry, ſo as to be able to paint the arma 
of a {gentleman from a verbal deſcription. ' The 
art of the Coach-painter alſo extends to the paint- 
ing of agreeable devices, foliages,' and ornaments 
of all kinds. It is a profitable buſineſs to the maf- 
ter, who takes from 10 to 201. with an apprentice; 
and the journeymen may earn three or four ſhit 
lings a day. tt 
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. Of the Coach. WRERELIER. 
T H E Coach- wheeler is employed in making the 
e wheels and carriagesof coaches, chariots,chaiſes, 
&c. and is a laborious buſineſs. The boy who is 
put apprentice | to it ought to have ſtrength and ac- 
tivity. It is profitable to the maſter; who may ſet | 
up with one or-two hundred pounds. He takes 5 
or 101. with an apprentice; who, after he is out 


; 


of * 2 W earn from 15 to 208. 2 week, 
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. 9 the Colt Crimes. 
Turek are a kind of Factors who ſell ſhip 
loads of coals by commiſſion to wholeſale deal. 

ers, as wharfingers, lightermen, &c. Fhey take 
1001. and upwards with an apprentice, whoſe bu- 
finefs is chiefly that of a clerk; and ought there- 
fore to write a good running hand, and to be well 
verſed in accompts. To theſe clerks, ee ee 
= 8 they aue 500. ** RV 
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of the Coal. 8 mh 


Tux Coal · merchant contracts for coals being 
brought to the port of London, and ſells them 
to private-families and retail dealers; but never leſs 
than a chaldron at a time. They take one, two, or 
- three hundred pounds with a clerk, who muſt be 
maſter of his pen; and, as they muſt give credit, 
require a conſiderable ſum to carry on trade far 

ſrc. 
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of the Corrxx-Hover-Man: | | 


A che Coffee-houſe is a place in which gentle- 

men meet to drink coffee, tea, or chocolate, 

to converſe with each other, and to read the news, 

it requires waiters who are courteous, active, and 
obliging. The youths taken for this purpoſe are 
feldom bound apprentice ; and when they are they | 
do not give more than 101. to this buſineſs. The 
waiters at theſe houfes have ſometimes. wages, and 

ſometimes none, . their perquiſites i in many places 

being very conſiderable, 10 more than ſufficient to 
* themin clasths. e 


alt; 
Fr Of the 3 ne E 
* HE making of Cofins is a Aſtin buſineſs by 
itſelf; but the maſths are alſo undertaker of 

| Wei This twſthieſs requires no other abilities 

baut thoſs of ireugth aud_/atlivity ; though be un- 
> [44 | | | der- 
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dertsker ought" alſo: te add an obliging behavi« 
our, and a grave deportment. As the' making 


the wood work of Coffins may be conſidered: 48. 4 
branch of the carpenter's buſineſs, the journeymen 


have nearly the ſame wages as the carpenters: The 


maſters take about 10 l. with an apprentice; and 
as they are obliged to keep Coſſins of all fizes con- 
ſtantly by them, it will require about 1co1. to ſet 
up. , a | " £1 BAR-SEROF- 183. 211 £33 


Of the CoLtan-Maten, 


1-225 is 2 mean and naſty buſineſs, He flays 


dead horſes, cures their hides, and makes them 
into. collars: for carriage horſes, traces and other 
harneſs. A boy intended for this buſineſs ought 


therefore to be ſtrong and healthy, and of no 


ſqueamiſh ſtomach. The Collar maker takes from 
5 to 101, with an apprentice; who with 50l. may 


ſet up maſter ; though he may employ 2001. in his 


trade: But a journeyman has little nnn 
nenne. A be In 


a4 Of the Coen ks RES + Lien 
Pros: of this trade — dell all forty 
of colours, paints, oils, and varnifhes; for the 


uſe of Painters, Japanners, &c. for which purpoſe 
ſome of them keep large ſhops and warehouſes, 


The Colour-man buys the ſimple colours, com- 


pounds ſome of them, and grinds ſuch as require it. f 


This 


R456 


Gra) 


This is a very profitable: e of trade, though 
bhaardous to the health, eſpecially if the boy is not 
particularly careful to keep himſelf clean; and 

therefore it is not at all fit for weakly conſtitutions. 

The Colour - man ought to have a very good eye, 
and to make himſelf a complete judge of colours, t 
to know all their properties, and the common tricks || * 
uſed to ſophiſticate them; not to impoſe upon his ||| * 
cuſtomers ; but that he may guard againſt the im- 
poſition of thoſe who would impoſe * him in 
the goods ele N 0 


*% 


The 8 — - $1377 Be to . re- 
lates to painting: But they not only ſerve the f 
houſe-painters, with all their colours and bruſhes, IF 
but the liberal painters with their fine colours, pen- 1 
kils, bruſhes, and canvas fit for drawing upon. Wi 
They take with an apprentice from to to 3ol. and e 
give a journeyman who underſtands the buſineſs of K 
a ſhop 20 or 251. a year and his board. But the | re 
grinding of their colours is performed by labourers d 
at 10 or 128. a week; and ſome of the more com- 
mon ſorts, as white lead, are uſually ground by a 
mill : From hence it happens, that moſt of the ap- 
prentices, bred up in theſe ſhops, not being able to 7 
ſet up in their on buſineſs, which would require 
at man ieee * erf # 
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0 the Comp-Maxen. 


H E making of Combs i is divided Neu Bin two 

branches; 3 the Ivory and the Horn Comb» 
le The Ivory Comb-maker buys the Ivory 
plates, raſps them to a proper thicknels, and ſaws 
the teeth. They alſo make Combs of .Box, . Tor- 
toiſcſhell, and ſometimes of Horn; 3 in which ts 
they buy the Horn ready pepe, 


% 
won th <4 
7 F236 * 
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The Hom Comb-maker i | the  ox's horg into 


pieces of ſeveral rings, and flitting each, when hot, 
pulls them open, and then preſſing them between 
hot iron plates till they are of a proper thickneſs, 
ſhapes them, and afterwards ſaws the teeth. The 


Horn Comb · maker does not make Combs of Ivory, 
Tortolſeſhell, &c. Each of theſe branches take 
from 5 to 101, with an apprentice; and 50 l. will 


enable a young man to ſet up maſter. Thoſe who 
keep ſhops uſually ſell all theſe ſorts; though, with 
reſpeR to the e their employments a: are kept 
anden Das eln 1 e me 1 , 
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0 the Conty-Woot-Corre.. ! 


T HI S is a very profitable buſineſs to the n * 
ter; though it requires no extraordinary ge- 


nius; but he ought to be verſed in accounts, and 
have at leaſt 3 or 4001. to begin trade for himſelf, 
which is the more neceſſary as there is buſineſs but for 
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few journeymen. The Coney- wool - cutter buys 
not only rabbit ſkins, but the furs of beavers, &c, 
and employs women firſt to pluck off the long 
ſtraggling hairs, and then to cut off the fine wool 
that grows underneath ; which is done with ſuch 
dexterity that the wool of every rabbit adheres to- 
gether as if it was ſtill joined to the ſkin, They 

in the ſame manner cut off the fur of beavers, &c. 
The fine wool or fur of theſe beaſts is fold in ſacks 
to the hatters at ſo much a pound for mak ing hats. 
5 The maſters take mou 4 20 to 49. with an apprentice, 


oO the Conrzcriox zx. - 


Tung! is a very flaviſh and e em buſi 
| nels; and therefore the boy who is put ap- 
_ prentice to it ought. to have a ſtrong conſtitution; 

- for the working part is not only fatiguing, but 

performed in cloſe places; and much of it by ovens 
and over charcoal fires. © It alſo requires much in- 
genuity ; ; for the ConfeQioner builds walls, caſtles, 
and pyramids of Sweetmeats, and arranges them 
in a thouſand different forms. One of this buſineſs 
takes with an apprentice | from 20 to 40l. The 
journeymen who work at the buſineſs earn from 

15 to 25s, a week; 2 ſhopman has 201. a year 

and his board; 3 and about 300l. will ſet him up. 
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«4 £ I 1 of the Conveyance. 
be H 0 SE who profeſs this buſineſs are eats 


bred attornies, but apply themſelves chiefly to 
ch the drawing of deeds, mortgages, and conveyances 


to. Jof eſtates: This is one of the moſt profitable 


branches of the law; eſpecially when they add to 
ze, Wit, as they commonly do, the trade of a money- 


ks © (crivener; in which caſe, they are employed to 
ts, I find out eſtates to purchaſe, have money to lay out 


ce. for ſome, and are employed by others to borrow 3 
I chus they are paid both by the borrower and lend- 
er; and of daun are alſo . to draw the 
ſecurities. _ | tag 6 


* in the law; but a dali and clear mee i 
ens 


and much integrity; for the ſecurity of property 
greatly depends on this ſpecies of lawyers; and the 
_. villainy or ignorance of thoſe of this profeſſion oc- 
+: caſion moſt of the law ſuits brought into Weſts 
be too cautious in the choice of a Conveyancer. 


ſoon get eſtates. In putting a young man to this 


character of the maſter to whom he is bound as a 


ſervation of his integrity; but be the moſt effeQual 


The buſinefs is however engroſſed by a few, who 
profeſſion, the greateſt care ſhould be taken of the 


derk : For this will not only contribute to the pre- 
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means of recommending him to buſineſs when his 
clerkſhip is expired. The Conveyancer receives 
8 Wha clerk from Aue to 10ol. and u eee 
: "OI CH 44; 172 n 1 K 4 


- $5: © 6 


bd is n E ebehenge i is an Urtelllyt buſineſs in all 
its branches, and conſiſts of thoſe who make 
all forts of tight caſks for holding liquids, and thole 

who make caſks not tight, chiefly for dry goods, 
package, and ſoap. Both theſe are ſmart work; 
but the former is by much the moſt difficult taſk: 
They generally take 10 or 201. with an appren- 
tice, whoſe workiog hours are from ſix to eight; 
in which time ſome good hands will earn 38. or 
38. Gd. but the common wages of the journey men 


wenge a week. To ſet up 4 maſter in the dry 


way will require from 200 to 5ool. except they 
reep to ſoap-caſks only, as ſome do, which is eaſier 
work, and requires leſs money. One who keeps 

to the making of butts, hogſheads, &c. for brew. 
ers, vinegar-merchants, ſhipping. &c. requires 2 


| _ great: ſock. of the beſt ſtaves, and of courſe more 


money to carry on his buſineſs. But there are thoſe 
ae WhO work moſtly on the leſſer ſort of tight 
_caſks;; which is much lighter hab and takes lef 
my. 9248s © 4 b i ; Sos 
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07 the Corysn-SurTH. 


T HIS buſineſs requires great frength. le * 
Copper-ſmith makes coppers, boilers for bre w- 
ers, and all manner of large veſſels of Copper and 


Braſs. 


His buſineſs differs from the Brazier 's in 


the largeneſs of his work, and in his riveting ma- 
ny Braſs or Copper Plates together, in order to 


form the e vellds, as + ae va his 


hands. | | eee e 
| Thoſe of this noiſy buten take with an appren- 


tice from 10 to 201, pay their journeyman from 
12 to 20s. a week; and 100 l. will ſet up a man 
in this buſineſs; ” but he may ſoon want 1000], to 
enable him to d carry it on with ſpirit. | 


"Of the Corrrn- PI ATE- PRINTER. | 


Fo H I S article might have been joined to that of 
the Engraver, to which it is nearly related; | 


but, as it is a ſeparate trade, and very few of the 


Engravers keep Copper-plate preſſes in their houſes, 


we thought proper to place it here. 


When the 


plate is ready to be worked off, the Copper. pate 
Printer rubs a kind of ink made of lamp black and 


oil all over it, and placing it upon a grate over a 

ſmall charcoal fire, works the ink in a moment into 

the ſmalleſt ſtrokes of the graver. The ink on the 

ſurface of the plate is then lightly wiped off with a 

rag; and the workman, touching the palm of his 
| . | 
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( 118 p 
hand with a little whiting, with a flight ſtroke, 


cleans the ſurface of the plate, while all the ink 


continues in the lines made by the graver. It is then 
placed upon the preſs, where a board ſlides between 
two rollers, and a piece of papet well wetted being 
laid upon the plate, it is brought under the upper 
roller, which preſſing a piece of flannel upon the 
moiſtened paper, makes the latter ſink into the 
fmalleſt ſeratehes made on the plate, and take off 
the whole impreſſion by imbibing the ink. All this 
is done with ſuch expedition, that a large plate of 
2 whole ſheet is blacked, cleaned, and worked 
off, in leſs than a minute. The Copper-plate 
Printer takes from 5 to 101. with an apprentice; 
who, when a journeyman, will be able to get 12 
or 168. a week. This buſineſs is a very black and 
dirty one; but a perſon may ſet up maſter with 
about 501. 5 | | 


arc n 9 
Cox is the bark of a tree of the ſame name, 
which grows in Spain and other countries. 
| This bark is half burnt by the Cork - cutter, and 
tden, with a ſharp knife, cut into Corks for bot - 
tles, bungs for barrels, &c. The buſineſs require 


at ſo-much a dozen of Corks. The maſters: take 
wy raghel nee reg, ae who when ou 


no genius nor abilities; and is moſtly performed by 
women, who earn ſeven or eight ſhillings a week; 


. = © Of an oa | ns wo. 


Bl dreſſes leather for ſhoes, boots, faddles, &c. and 


( 219 ) 


Of the Coxx-CHANDLER. ; 
128 of this buſineſs ſell all ſorts of Corn 
by retail, or to the immediate conſumer; and 
for that purpoſe keep ſhops. They deal very 
largely with the keepers of livery-ſtables, and with 
thoſe gentlemen who keep horſes. They take ap- 
prentices; and it requires 3 or 400 l. to ſet up a 
good ſhop. The apprentice ought to write a good 
hand, and be maſter of the common rules of arith- 
metie. FEE 


22557 oe the neee $408 

THESE gentlemen act as Factors both for y 

farmer and the buyer. They fell at the Corn- 
Exchange in Mark-Lane, by ſample, and ſend it 
to other parts of Great-Britainor Ireland, where 
Corn is ſcarcer and bears a better market. They 
take with apprentices 401, and upwards. The 
youth intended for this buſineſs ought to write a 
good hand, and be well verſed 1 in accompts. 


1 a Of the-Commiie; © e 
T H1s is a black greaſy buſineſs, and requires 
no other abilities in the youth deſigned to be 
put apprentice to it beſides firength. The Currier 


ſome of them work only for the Coach-makers ; 


| but of theſe laſt we have already given an account.” 


the common Currier takes with an apprentice ' 


from 10 to 15 I. and pays his journeyman 158.2 
eek, To ſet up n 
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07 the Center, Oe” eva 


HE baknets of. the Cutler is forging, temper: 
ing, and mounting all ſorts of knives, forks, 
Tazors, ſciſſars, ſheers, &c. The Cutlers in, Lon- 
don Keep ſhop. It is a trade which affords large 
profits to the maſter, . who may ſet up with 501, 
though he may find it neceſſary to encreaſe his 
Rock to 2 or 300l. value. The jo men earn 

the common wages of 12 or 158. a week : and the 
- maſters take from 5 to 201. with an apprentice. 
As this buſineſs does not req uire-any extraordinary 
degree of ſtrength, a boy of the ordinary growth 
may be bound at thirteen or fourteen. years of age; 
and his education. may be as mean as that bf any 
other mechanic; but if he is to ſerve in the ſhop, 
. a. good hand, and the e of ac · 
. vill be abſolutely Hecellary. > n it 't 


"Of the Dzvicunn;.; * 


pn E Deſigner is employed by the author or | 
bookſeller in drawing draughts of the plates — 
intended to embelliſn a work; as the repreſentation i {+ 
of ſome intereſting paſſage of hiſtory, or an emble- 1 
matical frontiſpiece, &c. to be copied by the En- 


graver. This buſineſa is frequently performed by 
tze Hiſtory painter, and ſometimes by an Engrav- , 
er well ſkilled in drawing; and there are few or 
none who make it their ſole employment. e 
A ſome find it a valuable branch of buſineſs. = l 
_—_ * | | OS, 101 


„ 
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The Deſigner draws his figures exactly in the 
ſame manner in which they are to be engraved, 
and ſhades them with Indian ink. He ought to 
draw with great accuracy and beauty, and to be a 
perfect maſter of the doQtrine of lights and ſhades. 
He ſhould be acquainted with the rules of per- 
ſpective, underſtand hiſtory, and in particular be 
well verſed in the heathen mythology. To theſe 
qualifications ſhould be added a lively imagination, 
and, what is effentially neceſſary, a genius and 
taſte for the polite arts. Thus qualified, the in- 
genious Deſigner may earn from half a guinea to a, 
pulnes and upwards : «day. * —— 


Of the Driat-Prate ExAMELLER. 


HOSE of this buſineſs make enamelled Dial- 

plates, which they ſel} to the watch · makers. 
They take the braſs plates, cover them with white 
enamel when wet, mark the numerals, and fix the 
enamel by fire. They take from 10 to 20 l. with 
an apprentice ; and a ſmall ſum will ſet up a maſ- 


ter, who ay a 


this branch of buſineſs, 


07 the DlaMorp-CurrRR. 
HE Diamond - cutter differs from the Lapidary. 
only in his cutting no other jewels but Dia- 


monds, while the E is ſolely 3 in out- 


(122) 


ting jewels of leſs value. The cutting of Dia- 


monds is performed by the help of an engine and SY 


Diamond powder; and the ſkill of the wor 


conſiſts in the manner of cutting the Diamond, ſo | 


as to. conceal its. flaws, if it has any, in giving it 
its full luſtre, and cutting it in ſuch a manner as it N 


may make the greateſt ſnew, and loſe leaſt of its 
weight. This is not a laborious branch of buſi- 
neſs; it is profitable to the maſter, who commonly 


takes about 101. with an apprentice. The jour- 


neymen earn from 15 8. to a guinea a week; and 


about 1001. will enable one of them to commence. 


maſter, 


Of the 3 


T HE London Diſtillery is divided into two 
branches; that of the Malt Diſtiller, of which 


chere are very few in number, but thoſe are prodi- 


gious dealers; they uſe an amazing quantity of 
| Malt, and. employ vaſt ſums of money in trade. 


The others are the Compound Diſtillers, who buy 


; their Malt Spirits of the former; and diſtilling 
them again with other ingredients, make Gin, An- 


niſeed, &c. They alſo make a kind Mol: Brandy, 
| by diſtilling from Molaſſes, | 


The Malt Diſtiller cauſes the Malt to be ground 


4 and maſhed, as + for brewing ale; the wort is 


taken * and without being mixed with hops, is 
put 


( 123) 

put to cool in backs. When cool it is drawn off 
into working vats, and fermented with yeaſt. This 
being done, it is put into a ſtill, which is made 
about three parts full, and the fire is kept pretty 
_ briſk, till the liquor is almoſt ready to boil ; when 
the head of the ſtill is put on and luted to the 
worm which paſſes through the worm-tub: the 
fire is then allowed to decreaſe till the Spirits begin 
to run; and is kept in a conſtant ſlow heat till the 
whole is drawn eff. The firſt production, which 
is called Low Wines, is again put into the ftill, 
which with the worm ought to be well cleanſed ; 
and being drawn off a : acorn time produces pure 
Malt er | | 


Theſe Malt Spirits the Malt Diſtiller ſells to the 
| Compound Diſtillers; who put a quantity of An- 
niſeed, Juniper Berries, or other materials, into the 
Malt Spirits lowered with water; and then diſtil 
13 before. This produces thoſe- liquors ſo fatal to 
the morals of the poor, called Anniſeed and Gin. 


Molaſſes Spirits are diſtilled from treacle by the 
Compound Diſtillers: Here the Molaſſes are di- 
juted with water to a proper thickneſs; then 
warmed, fermented with yeaſt, and worked in the 
ſame manner as is done in preparing for the diſtilla- 
tion of Malt Spirits. When thoroughly ferment- 
ed and diſtilled, it alſo obtains the name of Low 
G2 Wines; 
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Wines; and is diſtilled ny in the ſame manner 


as Malt Spirits. 


The Malt Diſtillers take 3 or 400 l. with an 1 
prentice, who requires as many thouſands to 


come maſter. The Compound Diſtillers take ba. 


tween 20 and gol. with an apprentice ; N er 
a Journeyman 20 or 30 l. a year and his boafd, and 


require 5 001, at leaſt to ſet up maſter. 


Of the Drayery-PA INTER. 


T HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs, which is 


the loweſt degree of a liberal Painter, ought to 


learn to draw, and to form a juſt knowledge of the 


nature of lights and ſhades; and this may ſerve as 


a a ſufficient preparatory for his being put apprentice; 


when, if he be bound to a proper maſter, he will 
learn, though he has no very extraordinary genius, 
to obtain a tolerable notion of painting in general, 


a ſufficient knowledge of colours, and the manner 
of mixing them ſo as to relieve and ſet off each 


other ; and to exhibit the folds of a garment in 


ſuch a manner, as to ſhew the materials of which it 


is e 5 whether woollen, linnen, fk, or velvet, 


The Drapery Palater is lied by: the Lim- 
ner; ; who having finiſhed the face, given the figure 
its proper attitude, and drawn the out · lines of the 
NS or Drapery, ſends the me to be clothed 


by 


| 


—— enmnmnen,, 
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by the Drapery Painter ; for a Portrait Painter, if 
well employed, has not time to clothe his figures. 


Though this buſineſs does not require a very great 


genius, yet thoſe who are eminent in their way, 
and employed by a celebrated Limner, may fre- 
quently earn a guinea a day; and yet take only 
from 10 to 201. with an apprentice. 


Of the DruUGorsT. 


HE Druggiſts buy up all manner of uncom- 
pounded drugs, both foreign and domeſtic, 


which they ſell again to the apothecaries; ; and moſt 


of them alſo compound drugs for ſale in their own 
ſhops like the apothecaries. The Druggiſt i is, how- 
ever, by his trade only ſuppoſed to know ſo much of 
the nature of drugs as is neceſſary to make him 


nim diſtinguiſh the good from the bad of every ſpe- 


cies, and to know the true and genuine from the 
counterfeit. He only buys them as a merchant, 
and diſpoſes of them as commodities, of which by 


his buſineſs he is not ſuppoſed to know the intrin- 


fic virtues. The Druggiſt in this light requires 
neither great abilities nor learning; but if he at- 
tempts to compound them, and to ſell medicines 


ready prepared, he ſhould have a liberal education, 


that he may know what he is doing; and that his 
want of {kill may injure none but himſelf, The buſi- 
neſs of the Druggiſt is, without his interfering with 


that of the apothecary, very profitable; but it re- 
quires. is of 5001. to ſet up a maſter, and 


G4 ſome 


1D 


man, when he 1 ls out of his time, 


( 126 ) 


ſome of thera employ 20001. in trade. They take 
ſrom 20 to 1001. with an apprentice ; but few 
Journeymen are wanted; and thoſe who are em- 
ployed receive 15 or 201. a year. The Druggiſts, 
as well as the apothecaries, are under the inſpection 
of the College of Phyſicians. 


Of the rain. 


HE Dry-Salters deal moſtly in colours for 
the uſe of the Dyers. They are very few in 
number; 3 but are great wholeſale dealers. They 


take with an apprentice from 50 to 300 l. and it 


will require at leaſt 1000 J. to ſet up the young 


" n : 
K v4 


Of the Dyzrs, 


"7 T H E Dyers are divided into the Woollen Dyers 


and the Silk Dyers ; the former are alſo ſubdi- 
vided into ſeveral branches; among which, the 
Scarlet Dyers buſineſs is the moſt ingenious and 


profitable. The buſineſs of all the Dyers in the 


woollen way is in general laborious and dirty; they 
are obliged to lift great weights, and to be con- 
ſtantly dabbling in hot dies and cold water: but 


| the Silk Dyers are not ſo "fo much expoſed to the 
weather, nor to the inconvenience of dabbling in 


cold water as the other. The youth, who is to be 


put apprentice to this laſt buſineſs, may therefore be 


ep a leſs _" PII None of the branches 
require 


(127) 


require any very extraordinary abilities, nor any 


thing more than a common education, as reading, 
writing, and accounts. Moſt of the branches take 
from 10 to 20l. with an apprentice; who, when 
out of his time, may earn half a crown or three 


ſhillings a day; and it will require from 100 to 
5001. to ſet up maſter, 


Of the EARTHEN Wann SHor: - 
HE Perſons who ſell Earthen Ware have 


ſome of them very conſiderable dealings, and 
carry on a wholeſale trade in all Earthen Ware, 
which they buy in Holland, at the pothouſes near 


Wales. Some” of them alſo deal in Chelſea and 
Bow China, and in all Glaſs Drinking-Veſſels, 
Thoſe who keep theſe ſhops take from 5 to 2901. 
with an apprentice ; and to ſet up in a handſome 
way will require one or two hundred pounds. 


Of the Evcz-Toor-Ma KERS. 


T HERE are a peculiar claſs of workmen who 


make edged tools for ſeveral different kinds of 
mechanics, as Chiſſels, Gravers of all ſorts, the 
Inftruments uſed by the different kinds of Carvers, 
the iron and ſteel work of Hatchets, Axes, Gimb- 
lets, &c. great part of which are made in the coun- 
try, though ſome of the beſt are made in town 
_ a ** living is got by them, both by the 
G 4 maſtery 


ow 
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maſters and journeymen. They take from 5 to 
rol. with an apprentice, who may * r with ſo 


——— 


07 the EMBROIDERERS, | 


(HI 8 buſineſs | is performed by. women, and is 
an ingenious art. The girl, who is to be put 
apprentice to it, ought to have a dry clean hand, 
and a genius for drawing. She ſhould be taught 
not only to draw flowers, &c. with great facility, 
but to have a juſt notion of the principles of light 
and ſhade, that ſhe may range the colours in a na- 


tural , d I «poke them reflect a beauty on 
F ent workers can 


1 ö 21 1 


* 
TT „ by 


3 „ 5 74 
the work itſelf, "which te peru rene fills up 
with gold and ſilver thread, filks, or worſteds. 

They take 5 or 101, with an apprentice. who, 
when out of her time, may ſet up miſtreſs, if ſhe 


nns a good intereſt with the great, or wich the 


12 150 taylors, and milliners who work for them. 


Of the ENAMELLER, b 

— Namelling is a curious art; and in ſome of its 
branches requires a genius for painting, and 
the art of drawing to great perfection. What ren- 
ders it ſtill more difficult for the Painter in Enamel 
to ſucceed in his work is, that he cannot be a judge 

ol all the colours he lays on by the eye; and there- 
| Seo = fore 
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fore he muſt colour and ſhade the piece by his idea 
of the metallic colours as they will be changed by 
fire; when many of them will- be entirely different 
from thoſe laid on with water. Copper or gold 
are the metals commonly uſed to enamel upon ; 
but copper moſt, as it can bear the greateſt heat 
before it is brought to flow. The art of Enamel- 
ling PiQures has been lately facilitated by a very 
eaſy invention. If a number of enamelled ſnuff- 
boxes, or other things, are to have the repreſenta- 
tion of a piece of hiſtory, or a curious emblemati- 
cal device; the piece is drawn on paper, and then 
engraved on copper, or at leaſt all the out-lines, 
and principal touches. This copper- plate is work d 
off upon paper in brown or other coloured ink; and 
as ſoon as it is printed, the impreſſion is laid while 
ſtill wet upon the enamel, and preſſing it cloſe, the 
impreſſion is taken off: the picture thus printed 
upon the enamel is painted with metallic calours, 
and afterwards, when thoroughly dry, put into the 
furnace; when, if it be done well, it will appear 
nearly as beautiful as if the figures had been drawn 
on the enamel with a pencil. This is an expediti- 
ous method, becauſe two thouſand ſnuff boxes, &c. 
may be thus printed from the ſame copper plate. The 
Enameller takes with an apprentice from 10 to 20l. 
and the youth may become maſter at the expence of 
between 50 and 100 l. The bulineſs is very pro- 
fitable; for a good workman may have almoſt any 

5 | price 
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price for his work; and a journeyman who can 
draw and paint wy may have Fre or . thil- 


 lings a Ween. 


o 11 Wren „ Encme-Marzs. 


T youth deſigned for this buſineſs ought not 
= only to have a genius for mechanics; but to 25 4 
underſtand all the laws and principles of the five iP 
mechanical powers, the wedge, the lever, the 
wheel, the ſcrew, and the pulley; for on the com- 
E bination of theſe powers depends the conſtruction of 
all forcing Engines whatever: He ſhould alſo 
learn mathematics and drawing; be poſſeſſed of a 
= = clear and ſolid judgment, and be maſter of theſe 
175 branches of knowledge, Nane he is but apprentice. 


I ſhall not here treat of the Military Engineer, 
: but of the artiſt employed in making Engines for 
3. raiſing water, which is a very extenſive buſineſs. 
He makes thoſe curious machines which raiſe wa- 
ter by fire, either for draining mines, or ſupplying 
{ reſervoirs. He makes Engines to force water to any 
Height, either for the domeſtic uſe of families, or 
for extinguiſhing fires. This artiſt emplbys ſmiths 
of various ſorts, founders for his braſs work, 
plumbers for his lead work, and workers in leather 
to make his leathern pipes: And his buſineſs re- 
quires not only an acquaintance with the gentry, 
Ra Ys OOO WO TICONL IE 1.74% Ye 
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but a conſiderable ſum of money to ſet up with. 
It is in few hands; and is not capable of maintain- 
ing many maſters, whoſe profits are very large: 
They take from 10 to 201. with an apprentice; 
The workmen in the ſeveral branches they are em- 


ployed in earn from 15 to 208. a week; but the 


foreman of a ſhop, who has the above accompliſh- 
ments, and underſtands the conſtruction of En- 
gines, may earn much more. 


Of the ENGRAVER. 

HE youth, who chuſes the buſineſs of an En- 

_.graver, ought to have a good eye, a ſteady 
hand, a genius for painting and drawing, a lively 
imagination, and a fertile invention. Little ſtrength 
is neceſſary in this branch of buſineſs; but, like 
all other ſedentary employments, it requires a ſound 
conſtitution. The boy, who is deſirous of becom- 
ing a great artiſt, ought to learn to draw very early; 
to be acquainted with painting, and to be a perfect 
maſter of the doctrine of light and ſhades. The bu- 
ſineſs of the copper- plate Engraver may, with re- 
ſpe to the manner of working, be divided into 
two parts; Engraving and Etching. Engraving is 
performed in the following manner : The work is 
drawn and ſhaded with Indian ink ; the copper- 
plate is bought perfectly poliſhed, and is lightly 
rubbed over with wax; the drawing is then laid 


with the face upon the plate, and both paſſed 
G 6 | through 


— 
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through the rolling preſs, by which the impreſtion - 
of the drawing i is taken from the paper upon the | 
plate. The plate having thus the marks of tje 
piece to be engraved, with all the ſhades, the out- 
lines are cut with a graver, and the different ſhades 1, 
formed by lines traverſing each other, 8 


[ 
| 
* 


Eching is performed in the W manner: 
The work is drawn and ſhaded on paper as before; 
and the plate prepared in the ſame manner, only | 
the wax is laid on thicker ; and the impreſſion, be- l 

ing as above taken off the paper, remains viſible. 
upon the wax; but now, inſtead of uſing the | 
graver, the artiſt traces the lines of the figure, and 
thoſe defigned for the ſhades, with a needle fixed to 
the end of a little bit of ſtick, going no deeper 
than the wax, and making ſcarce any viſible im- 
preſſion on the copper. When the whole impreſ- 
Bon is thus traced, a ſmall kind of wall of ſhoe- 
makers wax is. raiſed round the edge of the plate, 
ſo as to prevent what is poured upon it running off, 
and aqua fortis, being poured over the plate, is 
ſuffered to remain till it has eaten a ſufficient depth | 
into the ſcratches and lines made by the needle. | 
An impreſſion being thus made in the copper deep | 
enough to repreſent the diſtant hills and figures, the 
aqua fortis is poured off, the plate is cleared from 
the wax, rubbed with an oiled rag, and the nearer | 
| figures, which ought to appear darker and bolder - 
| in 
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in the print, are again ſketched out, and touched 


up with the graver ; when the whole being finiſh- 

ed, a proof is drawn off at the copper-plate preſs, 
and all the errors or over-ſights' being corrected by 
he graver, the plate is ready for being worked off. 


The buſineſs of an Engraver is generally divided 
into ſeveral branches: thus thoſe, who engrave 


maps, generally engrave nothing but the maps and 
words, and ſend the ornament, which furrounds 


the title, to be done by another hand: thoſe 


who engrave ornaments and other devices, ſeldom 


engrave portraits ; ; ws there are err who engrave 
only n, 


Tbere is cler ſpecies of engraving prints, 
called Metzotinto : This is more properly called 
Scraping z and being entirely different from thoſe 
methods of engraving already mentioned, will be 
deſcribed in its proper place ; as s will alſo ſeal en- 
graving under the artiele vet Pun. 


The wits of Fs ſword Midds &c. which 
are ſeparate buſineſſes from that of the Copper-plate 
Engraver, is performed much in the ſame manner; 
and therefore does not need a particular deſcription. 


The 8 1 ok from 20 to 81. 
din an apprentice; and a journeyman, who is 
eſteemed 


1 

1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ters to our plantations, buy them there, and hav- 
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eſteemed a tolerable hand, may earn 308. a week; 
and ſome, who are extraordinary workmen, earn 
half a guinea a day: They are generally employed 

all the year round; and have this advantage, that 

it requires very little money to ſet up maſter. 


The Engravers of filver and gold plate take from 
10 to 201. with an apprentice ; and the beſt hands 
earn about * 4 week. 


I Of the ExcHANGE- Boxer, "IP 
HE Exchange-brokers a& by commiſſion from 
| the merchants, and ſell ſhip- loads of goods, 
divided jnto lots. They generally join to this bu- 
ſineſs that of the Ship-brokers, both being uſually 
carried on by the ſame perſons; and both goods 
and ſhips are ſold by them at the coffee houſes near 
the Royal-Exchange by inch of candle. Some Ex- 
change-brokers deal largely on their own account; 
and foreſeeing what goods will be wanted, ſend let- 


ing them brought to England, ſell them by auction. 
It is a very profitable buſineſs, and requires great fe 
knowledge in trade ; but theſe brokers take no ap- aj 
prentices. FI qt 
Of the F AN-PAINTER. 


A N. painting is an ingenious buſineſs, and re- 
quires ſkill} in drawing, in perſpeRive, in th: 


proper diſpoſition of the _ and ſhades, and in w! 
* 


3 
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laying on the colours. This buſineſs is however 
0 :1moſt ruined, by the introduction of printed Fan- 
Mounts; and therefore it would be a pity that any 
ingenious girl, who has a taſte ſor drawings) ſhould 
be put apprentice to it. 


Of the Fan Shor. 

N theſe ſhops nothing is fold but Fans and 

Mounts; they are generally kept by women, 
who employ themſelves in inventing and colouring 
printed Fan-Mounts, and in mounting theſe flut- 
tering implements of the ladies. They fell Fans 
brought from China, and ſome of them export con- 
ſiderable quantities of all kinds of Fans. They 
take about 10 l. with an apprentice ; but there is 
but little employment for the journeywomen, who 
may earn, when they get a good ſhop, 12 or 1 55 8. 


a week. | 
Of the Fax- STex-Cantam. | 


HIS is a buſineſs fit for lads who have more in- 
genuity than bodily ſtrength. But there are 
few who practiſe it; and there is not employment 
for many of them. They take about 101. with an 


apprentice 3 who, when out of his time, Wi. x re- 


quire but little money to enable him to ſet up, 


Of the Fax-STIck-Makkk. 


T HIS alſo is a buſineſs fit for weakly boys. 
The Fan-ftick-makers are employed by thoſe 


who keep the Fan Shops; and make Fan Sticks of 
| ivory, 
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. ivory, tortoiſeſhell, wood, &c. They take about | 


51. with an apprentice; but the many Fans brought 
__ mounted from the Eaft-Indies, and ſold here 
[ ely cheap, have OE ruined this branch of 
rad | 


, Fe 


Of the F. AkRIER. 


HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs age not 
only to learn to read and write, but alſo to get 


ſome knowledge of anatomy, particularly that of a 


horſe; and indeed the more knowledge he gets of 
medicine and ſurgery, the better proſpect will he 
have of obtaining a good living by this buſineſs, 
He ought, particularly during his apprenticeſhip, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the excellent 
works publiſhed, within theſe thirty years, by ſe- 
veral ingenious and learned gentlemen on the diſ- 
eaſes of horſes. The Farrier is a compound of the 
Smith, the Doctor, and the Surgeon. He ſhoes 
horſes, and attempts to cure all the diſeaſes incident 
to that uſeful animal; in, which be has a certain 
Materia Medica adapted to the conſtitution of the 
patient: But he is generally very literate, and 
more rough and cruel in his operations than is ne- 
ceſſary. As this buſineſs requires ſtrength, the boy 


E _ ought not to be bound till he is about fifteen years 


of age. The ſum given with an apprentice ſeldom 
_ exceeds 51. and, when out of ”" time, he may 


Earn 
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earn twelve or fifteen ſhillings a week ; or, if he 

t can ms about * he wu ſet ere 

b ; bl 05 the Hens 488 

f Tm. is a very naſty, ſtinking: trade, wig 

expoſed to wet and cold, therefore not fir for 

weakly lads. The Fellmongers buy up the ſkins of 
ſheep and lambs, from which they diſcharge the 

t wool, make the ſheep ſeins into pelts, leather ſor 

t breeches, alum leather, &c. They take from 5 

a to 201. with apprentices; who require only a com- 

f mon education. They give very poor wages to 

e their journeymen; and it requires four or Ive hun- 

. dred en to ſet up maſter. 


0 of the Fine bp 


"MIS is a very laborious buſineſs. The F ie. 
cutter forges the iron, forms the roughneſs of 

the File, by filing it, and makes raſps, by punch- 
ing up the iron in ſharp ſcales ; after which he 
caſe-hardens them. Thoſe of this buſineſs take 5 
or 10], with an apprentice. A Journeyman may 


a earn 12 or 158. a week; and it will require about 
8 rool. to ſet he. maſter. 
d 


- 7 


- G Of the Fixe-Dzawek, | | 
INE. drawing is a method of ſewing up the rents 


of woollen cloth, in ſo neat a manner, as to 
render the Mace that had been torn AP hep = 


Thie 
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This is a trade by itſelf, performed both by men 


and women; and requires exceeding good eyes. 
| Thoſe of this buſineſs take from 5 to 10 l. with an 


— 2s as; * 
1 


Kc 4 


Tens ow. 
1 


1 apprentice; and the journeymen are able to earn 
| 06 a crown or ee . a day. 

$3 

1 Of the F 15H-Hoox-Maxes. 

1 

HOSE of this buſineſs make all the appara- 
| tus belonging to angling ; as rods, lines; hooks, 
| artificial flies, &c, They take from 5 to 101, 
i with an apprentice ; who, after his time is expired, 
. and earn 12 or I 55. a _ or, wa abour 501. 


N 8 the FISHERMAN... 


| Fiſhermen for the moſt part take 9055 g 

[or lads without money as their appren- 
tices. It is a laborious uſeful employment; and re- 
quires from 50 to 100]. to ſet up maſter, 


„ 
7 
1 
1 


5 of the FISHMONGER, 5 

1 HIS is a very profitable trade. The Fiſh- 
monger buys his Fiſh at Billingſgate ; and the 
chief myſtery of his buſineſs is to prevent Fiſh being 


brought to the market in ſuch quantities, as to ſerve 
\6 . food to hf poor. A cruel and inhuman ſcheme! 
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The Fiſhmongers take from 10 to 30 l. with an 


apprentice; who will find it a cold ſloppy buſineſs, 


and muſt riſe very early to attend the market at 
Billingſgate. A journeyman, who ſerves in the 
ſhop, has uſually 20 l. a year and his board; and 
50 l. will enable a new beginner to ſet up ſhop. 
But a large dealer in freſh Fiſh, Stock-fiſh, Salt 
Fiſh, Caviare, &c. can employ from FOR I | 

1000 J. | 25 


0 the FLATTERS. 


'” HIS buſineſs requires little more art than the 


bare management of the Flatting mill, which 


ſpreads ſilver plates flat, and flattens gold and filver _ 
wire, though finer than a hair, in rde te. HE — 

being twiſted round ſilk for the making of gold an "Fg A 
ſilver thread. "Thit trade is ſometimes joined to 


that of the gold and ſilver wire-drawers; though 


there are others who keep flatting mills for the flat- 
tening and ſpreading of pieces of plate, and follow... | 
no other buſineſs. - They take about 101. with an 


a nere and give. but ſmall aS to heir Jn 7 


07 the Fra Dems. F750 


HERE are but few of this bufinel in and 
about London; and thoſe make but a bare liv. 


ing 2 it: However the hone. Ws: are to be put ap- 


| prentices 
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prentices to it, do not require either much ſtrength 
or ingenuity. The Flax-drefler prepares the Flax, 

after importation, for the uſe of the ſpinners, by 
combing it on heckles of different degrees of fine- 


uſes for which it is deſigned. He takes_5 or 101. 
with an apprentice ; the wages of a journeyman are 


from 2 to 158. a . and 30 or © 125 will ſet up 


e 


e the FLETCHERS. 
"HIS company, which took its name from the 
French word Fleche, an arrow, formerly con- 
Ade of the makers of thoſe offenſive weapons; but 
+. nc the igxer tiot of guns and piſtols has cauſed the 
1 ate of perſons « of differen rrades, that have net 
_ the leaſt 0 to that « 55 arrows. S254 


f 


. E making of gold and ſilver Fringe, Frogs, 
and Taſſels, is performed by ſome of the gold 
and ſilver Button- makers; but it is chiefly done by 
women upon the hand, who are able to make a 
*handſome livelihood of it, when theſe ornamental 


Fringe is en in the loom by the hs lace- 
2 weavers. = CONF tals 4331 


neſs, according to the nature of the Flax, and the 


0 Wan me and TA opt MAKER, "i 


parts of dreſs are in faſhion. The making of ſilk 
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Of the FaviTERERS. 


HE Fruiterers keep ſhops in which they fell 
Fruit both of our own growth and that of fo- 
reign countries; as Pine-apples, foreign Grapes, 
Lemons, and Oranges. Some of them live hand- 
ſomely; though they ſuffer greatly by their Fruit 
ſpoiling upon their hands, They take from 5 to 


101. with an apprentice; and 501. will ſet * a 
maſter. 


Of the FOLLER. _ 
HE buſineſs of the Fuller is to clean, ſcour, 


mill, and thicken woollen cloths ; and is 
chiefly to be met with in the cdunties where the 


woollen manufacture flouriſhes: "There are how- 9 


ever ſeveral of this buſineſs about London. It is 
for the moſt part ſloppy hard work; and therefore | 
robuſt lads are only fit for it. The Fullers take 


from 5 to 1ol. with an apprentice; and leſs than | 
_— 8525 * 5 a maſter. - 


Of the FURRIER.. 1 a 
H E Furriers cure, dye, and make up l 


kinds of Furs or Skins, with the hair on, into ; 


muffs, tippets, the lining of robes, c. They die 
cat- ſæins, and thoſe of rabbits, ſo as to imitate the 


richeſt and moſt valuable Furs, and make them up 
and fel] them in various forms, at a much more 
| . 
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reaſonable price than they could be ſold for, were 


they the Furs they ſo nearly reſemble. They keep 


ſhops ; and take from 10 to 201. with an appren- 
tice, "who need be poſſeſſed of no very extraordinary. 
abilities. It i is a profitable trade, even when car- 


ried on with the ſtricteſt Integrity, The journey- 
men, who dye the cat-ſkins, &c. and make up the 
articles they ſell, are moſtly foreigners, and can 


earn from 15 to 208. a week and upwards, A 


perſon cannot ſet up in a handſome way without 
money or credit to the amount of 5001, 


Of the Ganpanen,. op 


H E Gardener i is a healthful, labcrious, inge- 

nious, and profitable buſineſs z but common 
Gardening alone requires no great learning to qua- 
9 lify 4 young man to become apprentice to it. There 
are a vaſt number of Gardeners round London, 
whoſe {kil] chiefly conſiſts in their laying out their 
grounds to the beſt advantage, and in their bring - 
ing the beſt and moſt early produce of the Kitchen - 


Garden to market. The youth, who is apprentice 


to this moſt antient profeſſion, may reap great im- 
provement from ſtudying the works bf Bradley, 


Miller, and other authors on this ſubject 3 which 


will he of uſe to N ſpecies of Gardeners. yy 


- 


There i is olter class of „ee called Nur- 


ſery-men, who make it their chicf buſineſs to pro- 
| duce 


- 
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duce all forts of Fruit Trees, and particularly the beſt 
and moſt valuable foreign Fruits; as the Anana, 
or Pine- apple; they alſo produce Ever-greens, the 
moſt beautiful and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers. Theſe are alſo Deſigners, Draughtſmen, 
and Surveyors. They ſell their productions to no- 
blemen and gentlemen; by whom they are alſo 
employed in the profitable buſineſs of drawing 
Plans, laying out Ground, and directing Planta- 
tions. Theſe ought to have a much more liberal 
education. They ſhould early learn the uſeful arts 
of drawing, and the rules of perſpective, and be 
particularly expert in drawing trees and landſkips; 
thay? owes alſo learn en land. 


There are a ** Genn chiefly employed in 
the production of Herbs, Plants, Flowers, Seeds, 
&c. for medicinal uſes; and it will be of great advan- 
tage to the boy, who is to be put apprentice to one 
of theſe, to Rudy Botany; which will not only per- 
feft him in his buſineſs, but prevent his making 
miſtakes that may proves * to his cuſtomers. 1 


The Gardeners ks 5 or 10l. with an appren- 
tice, who ought to be a ſtrong luſty lad, capable 
of bearing all weathers ; but the j Journeymen, who - 
work in the Kitchen Garden, have ſeldom more 
than 108. a week: But one, regularly bred to the 


2 
- _- — my 

5 3 . 

2 4 12 — 


Nurſery part, may have half a crown a day. 


away. | Thoſe of this ingenious branch of the 

Smith's buſineſs take about 101. with an appren- 
| tice; who works from fix to eight; and with 
Fool. may ſet up maſter, when his time is expired, 


affect their nerves, and render their lives a burthen 
to them; whence the trade is but in few hands, 
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15 Of the GATE and PALISADE-SMITH, 
F HE boy, who has a taſte for this buſineſs, 
ought not only to have great ſtrength of body, 


dut a ſolid and maſterly genius; which he ſhould early 
improve, by learning to draw. While he is an ap- 
prentice, he muſt learn to adorn Gates with foli- 
ge and a kind of chaſed work, and to diſplay a 
bold fancy in the diſpoſition of the ſcrolls : Order, 


variety, and uniformity muſt appear in all the 
parts ; and. the whole have an air of grandeur ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the owner. The baluſters of 
ſtair· caſes muſt be done in taſte, and neither 


crowded with ornaments, nor too bare; they | | 
- ought to appear of a piece with every thing about 


them; and ſhould not be charged with any thing 
that would not diſcover a viſible defect if taken 


Of the Gi bx. ; 1 


PHE Gilding of metals is a very profitable, and 


mat the ſame time a dangerous buſineſs with re- ing 
ſpe& to thoſe who perform the work, occaſioned i o 
by the quickſilver uſed in this art, which is apt to ! 
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aid PETS. bs ent women. Gilding is erte Thy 
with the following amalgama of gold and quickſil- | 
ver: The gold i in thin plates i is heated in a cruci- 


ble, and when juſt ready to flow, three or four 5 


times the weight of quickfilver is poured | upon it, 
and being immediately quenched in water, both 
together become a ſoft ſubſtance like butter. When 
the artiſt intends to gild, he rubs the piece to be 
gilt with aqua fortis, and then covers it with the 
amalgama. When it is all covered over and 
ſmooth, he holds it over a charcoal fire, by which 
means the mercury evaporates, and the gold re- 
mains upon the piece; the artiſt then rubs off all 
the roughneſles, and at the ſame time ſpreads the 
gold with an inſtrument called a ſeratch · bruſn; he 
then burniſhes the work, and' this gives it the co- 
lour wanted; The Gilders take from 5 to 101. 


with an apprentice. A journeyman may earn from 85 


15 8. to a guinea a week; z and a maſter mor up 
with about Gol. 1 


Of 425 Sep BAKER. | 
H 18, as well as the Baker, is a pretty labori- 
ous buſineſs, though it is not quite ſo fatigue- 
ing, nor is the apprentice obliged, in common, to 
work by night, or to carry ſuch heavy loads by day. 
There are but few of this employment; and thoſe 
make Ginger-bread- of ſeveral kinds from great 
cakes to farthing and halfpenny toys. It requires 
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no more than the common education, nor any ge- 


nius. The maſters take with an apprentice from 
5 to 20l. which they ſeldom exceed. The wages 


given to journeymen are not much different from 
; thoſe given. by a common. Baker; and a maſter 


may! ſet ap: with bo or 70l. 


Of the Ginplkx. 


HE Girdlers of London are very few in number; 
and have little to do in their own buſineſs during 


2 peace But, « on the breaking out of a war, the maſ- 
ters are pretty ſure of making their fortunes, by the 
vaſt number of hands they are obliged to employ, 
| occaſioned by the great demand for Belts and other 
| Accoutrements for the uſe of the army. The lads 


put apprentice to this buſineſs fequire neither much 
ſtrength, genius, or learning; * maſters take 
about 10l. with them. EP 


| Of the GikTRHROP or GR TH WEAvERs. 
HIS buſineſs requires neither any extraordi- 
nary abilities nor learning. The Girthrop 
Weavers make the ſtuff of which Girths are made 
by the Sadler, who cuts them into lengths, and 
ſews on the leather ſtraps and buckles. There are 
few of them in London; and theſe take about 5 1, 


with an apprentice, who. ought to be pretty ſtrong; 


and may ſet up with 20 or 30 l. But this buſineſs 


is neither very e to the maſter nor the jour- 
; | ney Man; 


. 
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neyman;,. which laſt may earn from 10 to 148. 4 
week. 4. 


Of the Fr RAR Housx. 


H E boy, deſigned to be put apprentice to the 
maſter of a Glaſs-houſe, ought to have a 
ſtrong conſtitution, and be capable of bearing great 
heats long together without the danger of fainting ; 


and ſhould be naturally hardy: But no ſchool edu- 


cation is neceſſary, beſides reading, writing, and 
accompts. Common Glaſs is made of ſand and the 
ſalt of vegetables; and Flint Glaſs of flints, kelp, 
ſea ſalt, or the aſhes of vegetables. In both theſe 
kinds of Glaſs, the materials are vitrified by the 
conſtant and intenſe heat of the furnace, in which 
they are placed in large ſtrong earthen veſſels at 
every mouth of the furnace, When the Glaſs is 
ſufficiently melted and fit for uſe, the workman puts 5 


into one of theſe mouths a long hollow iron rod or 
tube, and dipping it into the veſſel, brings out a 


lump of melted glaſs; and turning the rod round 
to prevent its dropping off, blows through the rod, 
and rolling the Glaſs on a ſtone forms the neck of 
a bottle. He then places the rod on a hook at the 
mouth of the furnace, and ſtill turning it round, 
blows out the belly of the bottle, which he finiſhes 

by gently rolling on the ſtone; and taking a piece 
of iron forms the cavity at the hottom of the bot- 


tle, by preſſing in the ſoft yielding metal. This 


H = : 555 ; being 
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being done, and the bottle growing hard, be 
touches the neck of the bottle next the hollow rod 

with a cold iron; on which it breaks off, and lies 
upon the ſtone, The artiſt then heats the end of 
the rod and the little Glaſs that fill adheres to it, 
and fixing it in the hollow he had made at the bot- 
tom, carries the bottle again to the mouth of the 
f 'F Fe. and finiſhes the neck; when taking off the 
bottle as before, it is gowns ina kind of oven over 
the OO to barden. 
| ws 2 ws te RAR manner . every 4 C wh ich 
| paſſes through their hands is finiſhed by blowing, 
and moulding the ſoft Glaſs into the form deſired; 
the whole proceſs being performed with amazing 
expedition. The common Window Glaſs, the 
making of which is a trade by itſelf, is alſo 7 
formed by blowing bladders of Glaſs of a prodigj- 
ous ſize, cutting each into two hemiſ pheres, and 
= ſuffering them to o ſettle flat on. a. ane plane whereon 
_— they are l. 7; 


JJ Kn . 
| ferent manner, and is likewiſe a diſtinct trade: 
For the plates of Glaſs uſed for coach windows, 


3 Ml and Tooking-glaſſes, are caſt much in fame manner 
as the Plumber caſts ſheets of lead; and theſe, com- 
ing rough from the hands of the maker, are obliged 


. C149) 
to be ground ſmooth and poliſhed, in order to rem 
der them perfectly tranſparent. 


£ Te i8 obſervable, that as the fires of Glaſs-houſes 
muſt be conſtantly kept burning for many months 
together, every Glaſs-houſe has two ſets of men, 
and that while the one reſts, the other is conſtantly 
at work. Glaſs-houſes are for the moſt part very 
advantageous to the proprietors, but require great 
ſums to enable them to carry them on. We 

are however not informed of the ſums givew 
with apprentices: they are probably ſmall on ac- 
count of the fatigue the boy muſt undergo ; and 
the journeymen in the ſeveral branches have very 
large pays 


Of the di 


Tu boy deſigned to be of this ende 85 
be ſtrong, and capable of enduring cold and 
wet; ; little elſe being required to fit him for this bue 
ſineſs. The Glaſs-grinder has the Plate Glaſs ſent 
to him rough; and it is his buſineſs to grind and 
_ poliſh it. For this purpoſe, be fixes the Plate 
Glaſs horizontally i in a heavy wooden frame, and 
rubs it backwards and forwards upon a, plane, on 
whichſand and water are conſtantly running. The 
Glaſs, being thus on both fides ground perfectly 
true, is afterwards poliſhed with emery and putty, - 
Thoſe of this buſineſs take 5 or 61, with an ap- 


. 85 -  hrenticsy | 
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prentice; who, when his time is expired, may earn 
about 15 8. a ae or with about 60]. may ſed up 
matter. 


| 07 the GLASS and PicTURE FRAME CARVER. V 


T Hs buſineſs, which has been lately carried 
— to great perfection, requires much ingenuity, 
a lively and elegant fancy, ſkill in drawing, with 
great neatnels, foliages, fruit, flowers, birds, heads, 
Ke. a good eye, and a ſteady hand. The Frame 
being prepared as in the following article, is ſent to 


= the Carver, who finiſhes it in two different manners, 
as the work requires ; either carving in the wood 
$4 entirely, and aſterwards cauſing the work to be 


1 gilt, or cutting out the figures firſt roughly in the 


wood; after which the whole is coyered with ſeve- 
nal coats of whiting to a conſideable thickneſs; 


Which, when dry, the Carver wets with a bruſh, 
and finiſhes the figures, by making ſuch ſtrokes and 
 imbelliſhments on the whiting as is agreeable to his 
pattern. After this he either ſends the Frame 
home, white as it is, or cauſes ſome parts of it or 
the whole to be gilt. But neither the Frames 
finiſhed in the wood, nor thoſe in the whiting, are 
entirely cut out of the ſolid; for all the figures that 
riſe above the plain of the Frame are glued on be- 

fore the Carver begins to work. "Thoſe of this 
buſineſs take about 10 l. with an apprentice; who, 
5 when « out t of his 8 if he ls a * may 
© 3 en 
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earn upwards of a guinea a week ; or, with about 
201, may ſet. wp. for himſelf. 


Of ihe GLass and PicTuRE FRAME- MAKER. 
A Boy defigned for this buſineſs requires only. a 
common genius, and no extraordinary educa- 
tion. The Glaſs and Picture Frame-makers are a 
ſet of Joiners, who make theſe Frames for the 
Carvers, which require but little ingenuity, As they 
only join pieces of deal roughly plained, in the 
ſhape and dimenſions requircd : Only if the Frame 
is to have any large holes in it, they, cut them out 
in their proper places; or, if it is to have mould- 
ings raiſed on the wood, theſe they put on; but the 


Carver' plants on the reſt of the figures, They take 


from 5 to 101.” wilh an apprentice; who, when 
out of his time, may ſet up with ſo ſmall a ſum as 
ten or twenty pounds. * he Frame-maker for 
Prints i is a a different Undo. Eos 


07 the Gi SeLLER. ere”. 
ner are a ſet of ſhop-keepers, who 4 

A very largely in all kinds of veſſels made of 
white flint Glaſs ; as Decanters, M ugs, Drinking- 
glaſſes, Salts, &c. either plain or figured, by being 


preſſed in a mould when making or cut, They 
alſo generally ſell figures to adorn chimney- pieces, 


&c. made of Bow and Chelſea china. They take. 
about 20 . with an n ; who, when out of 
* H 'S ? - | bis 
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his time, will require 3 or 4001. to enable him to 
ſet up in a OY "_ for himſelf. 


” Of ihe GLASIER..-; 
H E fork of Glazing Windows ts 
© demanded much more ingenuity than at pre- 
- ſent, from the various forms into which the ſmall 
panes of Glaſs were diſpoſed. This buſineſs re- 
quires ſuch a ſteady brain, that the youth, who is 
put apprentice to it, ought to be capable of ſtand- 
ing without giddineſs on the brink of a precipice. 
He cuts the Glaſs with a pencil pointed with a 
fmall diamond, and fixes in the panes of ſaſh win- 
E dows with putty, made of linſeed oil and whiting. 
= The ſmall. panes are fixed i in flips of lead,” wherein 
> groove is made. They buy their Glaſs i in cheſts; 
and thelr profits ariſe from the difference between 
the buying and ſelling. price. Thoſe of this buſi- 
neſs are ſubject to the palſy, either from the fumes 
of their ſolder, or their often handling their 
putty, in which white lead is frequently mixed. 
They take with an N from 10 to 20l. 
Their Journeymen have 12 01 1 158. a week; and a 
par] cd Tet e . 1601, * | x W 
: of the Groves. 1 7 f 
T ls is a very good, ſhop-keeping. buſineſs, il ; 
" Thoſe, who have a great trade, deal for many 


| hundreds, if * thouſands, A e e leather 
e Dt 8 | of 
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— of Gloves. is not tanned, but cured with. * 
which renders it ſoft and pliable, and therefore 


more proper for gloves, &c. The maſter cuts out 
the work and gives it out to the makers, who are 


generally women; and, if quick hands, can get 
nine or ten ſhillings a week; but moſt part of the 


Gloves, worn in London, are made in the coun- 
try, where labour is cheaper than it is in the city. 
Sometimes the Glover is alſo a Breeches-maker ; 3 
but this grows leſs and leſs common. The leather, 
uſed for what are called Kid Gloves, is imported. 
from Ireland, and the duty on them makes them 
dear. | The Glovers take with an apprentice from 


x0 to 301. A journeyman to a ſhop may get 20 
or 30l. a year and his board, or uſe, are 


for himſelf, from 100 to 1000]. 


Of the Core taaven, 

HIS buſineſs requires more ſtrength than in- 
genuity ; and very little learning is neceſſary 

to qualify a youth for it. The chief ſecret of the 
art conſiſts in purifying the Gold, and heating it 
when in thin plates, before he begins to hammer 
it; which is done with a heavy hammer, between 
leaves made of gut, called Gold-beater's leaf, till 
this moſt heavy metal is become fo thin as to. be 
ready to fly. away at the Jeaſt breath ot air. They 
alſo make Leaf. ſilver in the ſame manner. They 
take about 1ol, with an | PPC | tice ; 3 Who, when 
| our: 
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A his time, may earn 158. a week. Tt will | 
require at leaft 501. to 2 up maſter. 


Of the Gon SMITH. 


1 8 one who keeps ſhop, and deals in all ſorts of 

Gold and Silver Plate. The youth, deſigned for 
this buſineſs, ought to have a good capital to ſet 
up for himſelf when out of his time; and if beſides 
writing a good hand, and being ready at accompts, 
he learns to draw, it will be of no ſmall ſervice to 
him, in improving old patterns, and giving draughts 
to the various branches of Silver Smiths, who 
when he is become a maſter will work under him. 
The Gold Smiths take from 50 to 2 or 300 guineas 
With an apprentice; allow a ſhopman 20 or 3ol. 


1 a year and his board, and tho* ſome ſet up, with 


Jool. others begin the world with 3000l. 
; 8 4 the Gol D amd SI VRR WI Re-DRAWER. 
H E boy deſig ned for this buſineſs has no oc- 
cafion for any uncommon abilities; the whole 
; of his work being to, be performed by means of an 
engine ; z nor does he require any extraordinary edu- 


cation, the principal qualification is a clean dry 
hand, to prevent tarniſhing his work: the buſineſs 
is thus performed. If Gold Wire is to be drawn, 
a round ingot of ſilver of about the thickneſs of 
finger is double gilt, and afterwards drawn into 
7] eons i = This mill conſiſts of 
2 wheel. 
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a wheel which turns the ſpindles, and a ſteel plate 


perforated with holes of various dimenſions, The 
ingot-is at firſt paſſed through the largeſt hole, and 
then drawn through one a degree ſmaller, and fo 
continued till it is drawn ſometimes much finer than 
a hair; and yet every part of the wire continues gilt. 
Siiver Wire is drawn in the ſame manner, only 
the ingot is not gilt. The wire is then ſent to 
the ſilver flatter, and afterwards being twiſted round 


filk by the ſilver thread ſpinners, forms gold or 


ſilyer thread. The Wire-drawer alſo makes Purl, 
which is filver or gold wire twiſted. upon a needle 
in a wheel: when the needle is full, it is pulled 
out, and the wire remains twiſted in rounds, like 
the windings of a very ſmall worm. This is uſed 
by Embroiderers, and gold and filver Button- 
makers. The Wire drawers are employed by the 
Lace- men, who furniſh them with the plate, and 


pay ſo much an ounce for their labour. They take 
from 5 to 10l. with an apprentice: a Journeyman 
may earn 38. a art} 3255 * will ſet up "I 


maſter, 


0 the Goon, 


| T* H1S buſineſs requires no other education than 
any other buying and felling trade; the boy 
ought to be brifle and adive, write a g-od hand, 
and underſtand common arithmetic: he ought 41 
be. have A ſum ſuffcient to enable him, when gut | 
| Ke 0 * of 


of his time, to ſet up for himſelf; becauſe there are 
very few journeymen in this buſineſs. This tradeſ- 
man deals in tea, ſugar, coffee, chocolate, raiſins, 
currants, prunes, figs, &c. He buys the goods from 
the importer, and his profits ariſe from his buying 
and ſelling prices. The Grocer takes from 20 to 
Tool. with an apprentice; the few journeymen in 
the trade have 15 or 20l. a year, and their board, 
and a young man ought to have at _ FO: to 
OO ö ſet W 
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910 Of hs Go 3 A 
T# E hoy! intended for this buſineſs woghe « to 
learn to draw, though his knowledge of that 
art may de much leſs extenſive than in the Cop- 
pere plate Engraver. Thoſe of this buſineſs are 
employed by the Gun - ſmiths to engrave the locks, 
and part of the barrels of guns and piſtols. They 
| take from 10 to 20l. with an apprentice, and a 
1 rn may earn 20s. a week. . | 


4 * 8 
„ a 


of "Y GonImuazes 

H IS, as well as the former, is 1 pretty inge- 

nious buſineſs, and the youth who would excel 

in it ſhould likewiſe learn to draw. The Gun- 
5 Inlayer ornaments the ſtocks of guns, blunderbuſ- 
ſes, piſtols, &c. with inlayed work. of ſilver, mother 
of pearl, c. The maſters take 10 or zcl. with 
an apprentice, who when out of his time, may get 


about 38. a day. 1 288 
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| / the Gun-SMITH. _ * .. 
T 11 S is an ingenious buſineſs, and therefore 2 


dull ſtupid boy ought not to be put apprentice 


to. it, The Gun-ſmith has his gun and , piſtol 


barrels founded for him; beſpeaks his ſtocks of the 


gun- ſtock- maker; makes locks for them, and 
mounts them. The company of Gun - ſmiths of 
London, conſiſt of very few members; but they 


have moſt of them the honeſt pride of ſuffering _ 
none but the beſt work to go out of their hands: 


they are therefore very cautious in the choice of 
their barrels; ſhew great ſkill in the tempering 
their ſprings; in forming their joints! to make their 


work ſit cloſe, and i in giving beauty to- their work 22 


by filing and poliſhing. This care - occaſions the 

Guns made in the City to become dearer than thoſe 

made out of the liberties. They take from 10 to 

20l. with an apprentice, and pay 25 or 208. 4 
week to their journeymen. 


Of the Gun- Srock-Makkk. 
"HO SE of this buſineſs make flocks for. all 
the ſeveral kinds of guns, blunderbuſſes, and 


piſtols. They take frem 5 to 15]. with an appren- 


tice, who, when out of his N will be able to 
uy . x work - > | RY 708 


Of the Wand waits of Haw, a7 


T1 trade requires no more ingenuity nor 


learning than any other retail trade. The 
boy — his . ought however, not 
only 


1 
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only to learn to diftinguiſh the various ſpecies of 


Hats, from the fineſt beaver, to the coarſeſt felt, 
and to know the buying and ſelling prices of each; 
but to learn ſo much of the manufacture of Hats, 


as to know when they are well or ill made, of what 
; materials they are compoſed, and whether the work- 
"manſhip be anſwerable to the price. As to the reſt 


of his buſineſs, bruſhiog, curing, lining, lacing, and 


looping, theſe are fo eaſily learnt, that it would 


not be worth while to ſpend ſeven years in acquiring 
them. Thoſe of this buſineſs take with an appren- 


tice, from 20 to 5ol. there are but few journeymen 


| ſhopmen, and they have 15 or 20l. a year, and 


it will take 1 or 200l. to ſet up nn. a 


ot an m *. 


0 FE . of Stata Wanse 


H E boy deſigned for this trade ought to 
have a genteel perſon, joined to a great ſpright- 


liveſs, aQivity and complaiſance ; he ſhould write 
2 good running hand, be well verſed in accounts, 
and have an extenſive and ready memory; for thoſe 
of this buſineſs deal in an immenſe number of little 


articles, as pins, needles, threads, tapes, ribbons, ; 


Sc. They take from 50 to 2 or 30o0l. with an 


apprentice, and allow a journeyman 20 or 3ol. a 


year beſides his board: but it will r 15 or 
| 2000. 6 to: _ pars be 2705 BN 
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Of the Haix-CVrrER. 


T HIS buſineſs requires almoſt no education 

but a complaiſant and inſinuating behaviour 

is abſolutely neceſſary. Some Hair-cutters | keep 

ſhop, while others only wait on gentlemen and la- 

| dies at their houſes. Some of theſe laſt have only 
| ſix pence or a ſhilling for cutting and curling a 
perſon” s hair, while others have a crown, and others 
again half a guinea. But to the diſhonour of our 
| nation, theſe extravagant prices are hardly ever 
given to any but Frenchmen. The Hair-Cutters 
who keep ſhop, and have from 18. to half a 

crown for cutting hair, take about 101. with an 

apprentice, and give their journeymen nearly the 

ſame wages as the barbers, who alſo > ſometimes fol- ; 

low this buſineſs, 


Of the Haiz-MERCHANT. [ 


T HOSE of this trade import Human Hair, 

Goats-hair, Horſe-hair, &c. from abroad, and 
buy Hair of thoſe who travel over England and Scot- 
land to procure it. He ſorts it into parcels, accord» 
ing to its colourand goodneſs ; imploys hair-pickerg 
to pick the black from the white, and dead from the 
live Hair; and hands to mix it into proper ſhades 
or colours. He alſo dyes thoſe that are of an im. 
proper colour, and bleaches ſuch as are not quite 
white : he curls it by rolling it upon pipes, and 
baking it in the oven. There are Hair-Merchants 


* only deal wholeſale, and ſell it as they by itz 
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but moſt of them prepare their Hair in the manner 
here mentioned, and ſell it either curled or un- 
curled to the barbers. They take with an appren- 
_ tice from 10 to 2z0l. Some Hair-Merchants ſet 
up with no more than 100l. while others employ 
in ehe upwards of 2000l. 


of the Harpware-Man. 


TI E tradeſmen thus named are dealers in 
Sheffield and Birmingham Hard wares, at which 
places many thouſand artiſts are employed in dif. 
ferent branches, as in making knives, razors, | 
ſeiſſars, toys, &c. in iron, ſteel, braſs, &c. Some 
of theſe keep ſhop, and deal in the retail way; 
while others who moſtly keep warchouſes, ex- 
port vaſt quantities of cutlery wares to Sweden 
and Germany, and both cutlery ware and inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry and agriculture to all our plan- 
tations. It is not eaſy to conceive the numerous 
articles that paſs through the hands of theſe whole - 
ſale dealers; and therefore a boy deſirous of ſerv- 
ing an apprentiſhip to this buſineſs, ſhould be of 
a lively active Uiſpoktion, and have a boos memory ; 
he ought to write a ſwift running bh id, and to 
underſtand arithmetic and book -keepi 
The retail ſhop-keepers take from 20 to gol. 
| 1 an apprentice, and the wholefale dealers have 
from 40 to 200]. the latter give from 20 to 
* a 122 to 23 . ee An up to the 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs in London. In the retail. way, 2 perſon 
may ſet up maſter with about 20ol. but in the 


wholeſale way it will require from 2000l. to mars 


than five times that ſum. Some of this trade in in 
me deal for above 50,000l. a year. : 


T 


Of # the Haxrs-Honx-RAsTEI. 


HES E raſp Harts-Horns, Saſſafraſs, Log- 

© wood, &c. into very thin ſhavings, which they 
ſell to the Druggiſts and Apothecaries. They alſo 
make and ſell Harts-Horn Drops ; fome of them 
keep ſhop, it is a good buſineſs, requires little 
education, but is hard and laborious. They take 
from 10 to 201. with an apprentice, give but low 
wages to ranch and the buſineſs may be kt. 


— * & - 
1 14 8 


e e 07 the Hatnano-Mazzn., 1 = 
[ HE Hatband- maker, who * al 0 
ing - cutter, ſells all the materials for the Hat- 


ters, from the wool or fur of which hats are made, 
to the twiſt that goes round the crown and loops, 


; 1 


them. There are but few in this way; but their 


aeg are very large. Their apprentices and 
journeymen are pretty much on a footing with 
thoſe of the wholeſale Linen- draper or Haberdaſh- 
er; ape AIRY: as 1 a fortune to let 0. ups 
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3 and ſtraw and . made at Dunſtable : : 
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Of the HaTTER or Hat-MaxER, 

| bp HE Hatters, or Hat-makers, are thoſe who 
work the -wool, hair, or fur, into a proper 

* for a hat: This is called felt. It is 

very flaviſh work; the men being continually 


ſtooping over. the Gun a hot kettle; and re- 
quires ſtrong lads, who are taken apprentice with 
10 or 15]. and frequently with nothing: But when 
out of their time, they may get, as journeymen, 
15 or 18 8. 4 werks.. or ſet up in this branch with 


1001. 5 


— 


Ms '& + the Harrzx or Har- Finiskzx· ji 
TE HIS buſineſs requires no great ſtrength; and 


is not near ſo fatiguing as the above. The Fi- 


niſher dyes, trims, ſtiffens, and irons the Hats ; 
and from him they go to the Haberdaſher, who is 
alſo called a Hatter. (See Haberdaſber of Hats.) 
The Finiſher takes apprentices on much the ſame 


7 terms as the Hat-maker ; who, when out of their 
time, will be able to get as much by being jour- 


N 7 1 "and. NE” i ſet up with 100l. 


f 


— — 
5 


c the mr | 74 of 


___ E "Ved have greatly multiplied of late 5 


years, ſince the univerſal uſe of womens hats. 
They at firſt only dealt in thoſe imported from 


but 
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but now they deal largely in all kinds of Hats worn 
by women and girls, beavers excepted, which are 
ſtill fold by the Mens Hatter, or Haberdaſher of 
Hats, It is at preſent a very pretty buſineſs, and 
employs many hands : But as it depends entirely on 
that mutable thing Faſhion, it may ſoon be of lit- : 
tle value. They take few apprentices ; for any 
handy young woman may learn it in half a year's 
application; and theſe they can turn away when 
buſineſs is ſlack, which it is generally two or three 
of the winter months. A young woman, who has 
ſerved her time to a Milliner, Child's-coat ſhop, 
Haberdaſher, or to any trade, where ſhe has been 
uſed to her needle, may ſupply the place of a jour- 
ney-woman to one of theſe ſhops; and I believe the 
wages. given is pretty much the ſame with the 


above trades. | There are ſome who get a tolerable 2 
maintainance, by taking the hats home to make. Sf 


The Shops give but a very low price for the work; Ko 


but 'by conftant uſe they finiſh them with ſurpriz- 5 


. way 
& ## = 


Of the HorsTer Cara diana! 
T HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs need have 
no extraordinary genius, and only a moderate 
degree of firength. The work has ſome reſem- 
| blance to that of a Shoe-maker ; and is very pro- 
firable. The maſters take from 5 to 101, with an 
| ap- 


_ Apprentice 3: who, when out of his time, may earn 
85 . or s. A week; Ne if he has about 1001. may 


- 
+... 


K 


7 


- 


25 MAKER. 


4 


orm in full = 


the had, ei is | put apprentice. to „„ 
ingenuity than ſtrength. The horns of 
and ductile, the Horner 
* variety of forms, and makes 
Snuff boxes, Ink-horns, &c, 


il 2 in ſome works he uſes the lathe, and turns the 
3 ' Horn when cold. Thoſe of this buſineſs take 


his time, may. earn 12 or 148, a week; or, with 


| ch 


the Honn-BuTTon-Maxzs. 

* 0 8E who practiſe this art make Horn But; 
_ "> tons, which can hardly be diſtinguiſhed at a 
biſtance from thoſe of mohair and horſe-hair, 
preffiog them while hot in moulds, and afterwards 
ing them. They alſo make Horn Button moulds 


* 


* 1 
rr 
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* 
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i 


r 


will put their 


ut 51. with an apprentice; who, when out of 


int 


. 
ö 
5 
x 
f 


of all ſizes. They require out Th pre Soi 1 


prentice; who, when out of his Tings, e 


about 12 8. a week. e, 2 
of the Hens f 
HIS is an art which requires more ſtrength 
than ingenuity. The horns of oxen are cut 
into ſeveral rings about an inch or an inch and a 
half broad, and being held over the fire, theſe rings 
when ſoftened by the heat, are cut and pulled open 
with a pair of pincers. They are then placed be- 
tween hot iron plates, and preſſed with great force 
till they are ſpread, and become as thin as the work- 
man would have them: this operation is repeated, in 
order to make Horns for lanterns, horn-books, &c. 
by heating freſh irons, and again putting them in 
the preſs till they become tranſparent, and almoſt 
25 thin as a ſheet of paper. They take about 51, 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 
may earn 10 or 128. a week, | 


Of the ass bc ini 
HOSE of this buſineſs deal in every thing re- 
lating to the furniture of horſes that is not ge- 
nerally ſold by the Sadler; as Horſe-cloths, Saddle- 
cloths, Hair-cloths, Nets, Houſings, &c. There ; 


are but few of this trade; but thoſe are moſtly in a 


large way, and ſerve not only gentlemen but the 
Sadlers, This buſineſs requires no other educa- 
| . 


. 8 7 
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tion than i is neceſſary for every ſhop-keeper. They 
take from 20 to 1001. with an apprentice; and 
give 201. and upwards a year to a journeyman 
and have ſeldom leſs than 10001, ſtock. 


Of the Hosikk. 


+ HIS, like all other trades that merely conſiſt 
of buying and ſelling, requires no other learn- 
ing, but writing a good running hand and ac- 


compts; and the whole myſtery to be learnt, during 


the apprenticeſhip, is to know the buying and ſell- 
ing prices, and to obtain ſome judgment of the 
properties and degrees of the real value of the 
things in which they deal. The Hoſiers ſell ſilk, 
worſted, and cotton ſtockings, night-caps and 
gloves, linſey and bays, and alſo ſi]k and worſted 


pieces for waiſtcoats and breeches; which ſome ex- 


| port, and others ſell only retail. They take from 
501. to 1001. with an apprentice; give 20 or 3ol. 
a year and their board to their j journeymen ; and 
cannot well ſet up under 500 I. Thoſe, who deal 
in the wholeſale way, en oc the above 
5oool. „„ 


| Of the Roe Phnrors, | 
HE boy, who is deſirous of being a Hot 
b preſſer, ought to have a ſtrong and healthy 
conſtitution, capable of bearing heat; but nei- 


| ther learning pol en are neceſſary. The buſi- 
3 - neſs 


| 


+ 09 my = a 


neſs is to render ſmooth, gloſſy, and in even folds, 


moſt ſorts of woollen goods for ſale, by means of 


Hot · preſſes, made of ſteel plates and ſcrews. The 
maſter takes from 10 to 201. with an apprentice ; j 
Who, when out of his time, may earn 12 or 15 8. 


a week; or, if he has 100 l. he may ſet up for 
himſelf, 


Of the Hour-GLass MAKER. 

H Is is a branch which requires very ſlender. 
abilities to become maſter of; he is partly 
a turner, and buys his glaſs from the glaſs-houſe. 
There are not many of them; tho' there are more 
Hour-Glafſes made then is generally imagined, 
eſpecially for the ſea, there not being a ſhip without 
ſeveral kinds of them, as hour, half-hour, © quarter 

of an hour, and minute Glaſſes, The maſters - 
will take an apprentice with 5]. who when out 
of his time, may earn 10 or 128. a week, or wits 
20l. may ſet him up for himſelf. : 


Of the House-CarveR | 
\ Boy, deſirous of being of this trade, ought to 
have a natural genius for the art, and to be 


early taught drawing, to which he ſhould apply at 
bis leiſure hours as long as his apprenticeſhip laſts. 
His education may, in other reſpects, be only En- 


gliſh, writing, and arithmetic. Thoſe of this bu- 
ſineſs take with an apprentice from 10 to 201. and 
it will require from 100 to 500 J. to ſet up maſter. 


of 


En ( 168 ) 


Of the 8 


A Mere Houſe · painter requires very ſmall abili 
ties; but as they in general paint ſigns and 
inſeriptions in large letters and various hands, a 
particular kind of education is abſolutely neceſſary. 
The boy who is to be put an apprentice to this buſi- 
. ought therefore to ſpend ſome years in learning 
to write with great perfection, and particularly the 
print hand Roman and Italick, which are eaſily 
acquired; he ought then to learn, not only arith- 
metic, but ſo much of geometry as is neceſſary 
to his meaſuring the ſurface of all bodies by the 
ſquare yard: And at the ſame time he ſhould learn 
*- drawing, for which he ſhould have ſome degree of 
genius to prevent his producing ſuch monſtrous. 
figures on ſigns, as are a diſgrace to the art of paint- 
ing, and which might be finiſhed by a good hand in 
a better taſte, even at the expence of leſs time and 
= rn than is employed by the blockhead. After 
ſuch an education he will have little more to learn be- 
ſides improving himſelf in theſe arts, and in the ſecret 
of grinding, mixing, and compounding the colours. 
The maſters take about 10l. with an apprentice, 
who ought to conſider before he is bound, whether 
he ſhall have 30 or 40l. to enable him to ſet up 
ane: when he is out of his time; for the trade 
i over r ſtocked v with j eee, N 
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Of the JACK-SMITH. 

HIS buſineſs requires an ingenious handy lac; 
but little education is neceſſary; for the me- 
chanic principles of a Jack are ſo few, and ſo com- 
monly known to the trade, that they perform their 
work practically, without any regard to the laws 
of mechanics; yet, if the boy has any taſte for that 
ſcience, - he will reap: no ſmall advantage from 
learning it. The moſt common ſorts of Jacks for 
roaſting meat are thoſe moved by weight, conſiſt- 
ing of a double ſet of wheels, a barrel, round which 
the rope faſtened to the pullies is wound, a perpe- 2 
tual ſcrew, and a fly. Some of them have a mul- 
tiply ing wheel, or a wheel of a larger diameter, 
upon which, the rope firſt goes, and ther round the 
bartel of the Jack: As the barrel is ſour or five 
times leſs than the wheel, the Jack is proportion 
ably longer in going down, ſince every five turns 
of the barrel takes off but one turn of the multiply- 
ing wheel. The Smoke: jack is moved by a fan 

made of tin, placed horizontally in the chimney. 
This moves a wheel, round which the chain is 
placed by a pinion; and this fan being carried 
about by the ſmoke of the fire, the Jack goes con- 
ſtantly, and having no weight is never wol nd up, 
The making of Jacks is à very profitable trade: 
The maſters frequently keep ſhop, and take ole 


10 with an apprentice ; who, when a jolirney-> 
7S © man?» 


- 


( 270 } 


man, may earn 15 or 18s, a week ; or, if he has 
_ may ſet up maſter, 


Of the Jaranyer. 


wal, tale for nies . ec, The youth, 


tbgreſgre, who is. put apprentice to this buſineſs, 


ought to learn to draw to great perfection. The 
Japanger embelliſhes with painting and. j japanning 


all ſorts of fine cabinets, cheſts of drawers, corner- 


cupboards, &c. all made of wood; beſides tea- 
boards, waiters, and other utenſils, made of cop- 
per, &c. The japanning part is done over the 


Painting, by waſhing the piece all over with a fine 
| varniſh, and drying it before a good fire. The 

maſters take 20 or 30l. with an apprentice; who, 
if z gqod hand at painting, will be able to get be- 


tween 20 and 39s, a week, and perhaps more; 


and, with 50 or 601, be. . be enabled to ſet t up 


. 


Oe * e 


Fass RE ate none of theſe who keep ſhop, ex-. 


cept thoſe who are alſo. Goldſmiths, Toymen, 


beg. | forme of whom. ſell rough diamonds, and other 
: CG. and alſo thoſe that are ſet. A per- 
_ ſap, who: undertakes this buſineſs, ought to have a 
Ms wn bs eons the flaws. and de- 


ceits 


1 | anning is.@ very Gurious arts and mart. 


(mr) 
ceits in jewels, and a nice taſte inthoſervatuable tris 
fles; he muſt be a perfect judge of all manner of 
precious ſtones, and paſtes made in imitation of 


them; knom their value. according-to-their-differ- 


ent ſize and water, and the manner of having them 
cut to the beſt aduantage. Theſe pasticulare may 
be learnt from carefully ſtudying Mf. Jeffreys's ex- 
cellent Treatiſe: on. Jewels: Tlioſe:ofithis:buſineſs 
Diamond - eutter, and all other ſtones ſor the ſama 
purpoſe to the Lapidary.z after-whiohj- they cauſs 
them to be ſet by the working Jewelters The 
principal part of tho education. of a Jewellet is his 
being well verſed in accounts. They tal no ap- 
prentices as Jewellers; but ought to haue ſerormł 
thouſand pounds to enable them to deal . 
luable neee ee 8 


Of the 38 


H IS buſineſs is very extenſive and divided into ſe⸗ 
veral branches; ſome maſters applying only to 
one, and others to ſome other branch : But theſe 
ae not ſo diſtinct, but that an ingenious man, 

vdo is a perfect maſter of ſome of the moſt difficult 
branches, may perſorm alli eſpecially if he has learnt 
to draws for, this part of education is neceſlary: to a 
Jeweller, in otdar to: draw. draughts of nem pat- 
tens, and to form: beautiful models. of: them in4ik: 
eee, Allvegr Caſter. to. take the im- 
12 preſſon 


672 
preſſion and (caſt, them. See the article Site 
mes: is 10 9991 | 
2 
The Nene it is + laid; formerly made an their 
various work from the ſolid gold and ſilver, which 
they bought from the Refiner; and having caſt it in. 
to ingots, they beat it to the proper ſize, and filed out 
the deſign, till the ingenious Mr. Hammar invented 
the art of making patterns; which have been ſince 
greatly improved by other artiſts. From theſe pat- 
terns the Silver Caſter takes the impreſſion, and 
bringing home the work, it is repaired and poliſhed 
by the Jeweller ; and, in ſome works, ſeveral pieces 
are ſoldered together. He in ſhort ſets the. ſtones, 
and completes every part of the work. The work- 
ing Jeweller takes from 12 to 40l. with an appren- 
tice; thoſe, who ſet diamonds, and perform the 
moſt curious works, taking more money than thoſe 
who ſet only cornelians, Briſtol ſtones, cryſtals, 
&e. The journeymen earn from 128. to 21. 2 
week, according to the quickneſs or goodneſs of the 
hands, and. the works they, are capable of perſorm- 
ing;, 1 it will dein from 20 to #99 1. to ſet up 
. | "of the. ixx- dars. lac 0 "oy 
| who are ſolely mploped in mak 
black and red writing Ink and. Ink ies, 
are but few in number, becauſe "moſti6f the retail 


Stationets ed to ſupply ae, — 
l 1 : ; 8 1 E | 25 The 


(173) 
„ The Ink-makers take no apprentices, En nce What⸗ 


ever ſeerets they may be poſſeſſed of, 5 is for their 
intereſt to keep them concealed, 
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cb wag the Insvxance-Broken. 

x EVE RAT of this buſineſs keep ſhops near 
d tbe Royal Wee in order to inſure ſhips 
a and their car, goes, from being loſt, in fail:ng from 
it. one port to another, by ſtorms, or taken either by 
ad pirates or a foreign enemy. Theſe Brokers agree 
ed wich the maſter of a ſhip, or the merchant, to in- 


es ſure ſo many hundred or thouſand pounds on the 
es, ſhip and cargo at ſo much per cent. draw up the 
k- policy, and get one or more moneyed men to agree 
hi to the bargain,” and ſign the policy, or inſtrument 
he that contains the obligation. Thoſe, who thus 


We ſign their names to it, are in the merchant” s ſtyle 
Is, called Under- writers. , ; 
* 15551971 bas isl 0350 ip * 
„ det of lu. n (ol / 

m- HE hoy? deſigned for the trade of a 7 1 5 
up cought before he goes apprentice to be well ac- 


quainted with geometry and menſuration, and to 

have ſome ingenuity and ſtrength of body. Joiners 
ng work requires a nicer hand, and greater taſte in or- 
er, naments than the Carpenters; it alſo requires labour 
ail in the execution. The Joiner makes Doors, Saſh- 
. window Frames, and Window Shutters, wainſcots | 


"he 40 K " 21% © rooms, 


6474 


rooms, and is paid by ſo much a yard ſquare. They 
take from 10, to 20l. with, an apprentice ; who, 

when out of — time, may earn, half a crown a 
day. A maſter may ſet up with 100 l. but if he 
is employed in lafge ungertakings, ke may ſoon 
want five times that ſum. Many of this, wo 
be are 6 allo Cajyentens 


of the ner Heer Maxkk. 


T. H IS. is a claſs of Smiths ſalely nene in in 
making Iron Hoops for large veſſels belonging 
to the Brewers and Diſtillers. It is a laborious 
buſineſs; Jud, requires v0. £xtraprdioary abilizies 
They jo e from 5.to 101, with, an appreniige; 
hg, if, he has 50 or 601 er OMP. u Ly by 
time, ſet up. maſter. Net 


3 


Of the Izon Fouypzs. 


TF HIS work requires both ſtrength and i ingenu- 
ity. They are,employed in caſting backs for 
Rove- Prates, flat ſmogthing irons, &c. T hep take 
| aboyt 1 101, with.an Apprentice 3 and require 4 
: ob e b. BY | 
6 9 82 Wat Of ts ane e 
Tas trade tequires no otber education but 
_ -*, that onecaſiary. for all «tradeſmen in general. 
Sane of 2 3 in iron and ſtacl un- 


wrought ; 5 


„ 0 


or 


ut 
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wrought ; but moſt of them fell iron and brafs 
wrought up into almoſt innumerable materials, 
tools, and neceffary implements; and fotrie deal in 
both. They expe with an apprentice from 30 to 
1001. and upwatds ; to a head ſfrop· man they give 
from 20 to 501. a year and his board; and not Tefs 
than 500 l. will ſet up one in a common way: but 
thoſe, who keep forges or founderies, or deal in ex. 

portation, employ many Goufands. | 


y : 1 * 


Of the Wierd TuRNER. 


HE boy, deſigned to follow this buſineſs, 7 


ought to be naturally ingenious and handy; 
and, as 't requires but little ſtrength, it is fit for 
ſuch as are of a flight make. The Ivory Turners 


make a variety of things; as Handles of Inftru- 
ments, oval Boxes, Balls, &c. of Ivory, Brazil, 


Lignum Vitæ, &c. and ſome of them keep ſhop. 


They take from 5 to rol. with an apprentice; 


who, when a journeyman, may earn from 14 to 


188. a week; and about 301. will be ſufficient to 


ſet up a maſter, who works for the ſhops ; but,” if 
he ſets up a ſhop himſelf, he ought to have 1001. 


N Of the LAPIDARY. | 
\H1IS buſineſs is not very ' kadveiew | hb 1 
therefore fit for a boy whe has no great fare 

of 4 ; and no extraordinary education is ne- 
ceſſary. Tha Lapidary differs from the Diamond- 
14 cutter 


(56) 


cutter only in his cutting none but ſtones! of leſs 
value than the Diamond: He works with an en- 
gine conſtructed on the ſame principles with the 
Diamond-cutter ; the beauty of his work al'o con- 
ſiſts i in his giving it its full luſtre, and cauſing it to 
make the greateſt ſnew; and like the laſt men- 
tioned artiſt he moſtly uſes the powder of diamonds 
for cutting or ſawing his ſtones, and poliſhes with 
emery and putty. The Lapidary takes with an ap- 
prentice from 10 to 201, A journeyman may earn 
from 15 to 208. a week; and it requires about 
501. to ſet up maſter, 


| of the LAs r and 1 * 
'H IS buſineſs requires ſtrengtb; but neither 
a much iogenuity nor learning. Thoſe of this 
trade make Laſts and wooden Heels for the Shoe - 
makers, generally of birch, or ſome. other ſoſt 
wood. It is a laborious employment, though they 
are aſſiſted with a kind of engine, which is a large 
knife fixed to a block by one end, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as it can be moved up and down ; and to the 
other end is fixed the han le. When they. work, 
they hold the piece of wood upon the block, and, 
by raiſing the handle, apply the edge whit they 
deſign to cut; then forcing it down with the hand, 
it is done with tolerable eaſe. It is but an indif- 
 feretit buſineſs; in which from 5 to 101. is given 
with an apprentice; and 501. will ſet up a maſter. 
hs Ys 1 


(ops 


Of the LeaTHER-CoTTER, 


T HIS büſineſs requites ſtrength, and no other 
ing genuity than'is neceſſary to cut out a ſkin of 


Leather to the beſt advantage. Tt took its riſe from 


the great number of poor Shoe -· makers and Coblers, 
who are not able to buy Leather at the firſt 
hand. The Leather-cutters cut out their Leather 


in Soles and upper Leathers for ale; and require 1 


general knowledge i n the properties of Leather. 


They take from 10 to 30 J. with an apprentice; 


give about 201. a year and their board to their 
journey men; and require upwards of 5ool. to ſet 
up maſter ; but ſome employ 20 2000 1 in trade. Mas 


yy >. 4 


"of the LeATHER: SELLER, 2 


1 5h 


H OSE deſigned for this buſineſs require, like | 
the former, no extraordinary abilities, except 


a ſufficient ſum, of money, to ſet up maſter when 
they are out of their time, and 2 common educar 


tion. The Leeather-ſeller is a ſhop- Keeper, whq 

deals in almoſt all kinds of Leather. He generally © 
expects 30 or 40l. wich an aßprentiee 3 who, Wen | 
out on. his time, may haye from 20 to 30 I. by be: 2 

ing A journeyman ſhop >-keeper o or book-keeper ; but 


T > (12% 0 


to ſtock a thop. well, 'will take up” 1 e 1. and 5 


. 
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N the Lazer. 


THIS ,is. a 6laG of Faunders ho aa ſalely 
Spplaxed. in Lafting Tuetrers or Types for the 
It;is an, ingegigus buſineſs, of which there 


Prinhers: 
are. only three , in London. Theſe, Letters are caſt 


at the end of pieces pf metal * an inch long. 

Thoſe of err claſs and every ſſte pre formes in 
the following manner : The Maſter Founder cpts 
the Letter-in relief gn the point of @ tee} punch, 
pith the niceſt gxaftnes.; ang then ſtriking the 
ungrefſion upon a piece of copper, the Letter is left 
indenteß in it; and this piece of copper, With this 
impreſſign, which. is called the Matrix, is placed in 


an iron mould, which being ſhut, the metal is 


poured in, ang the Letter caſt. The work is not 
hard ; but attended with ſome inconvenience : as to 


„on account of their ſtanding all day over 


he hot metal, which i is a mixture of lead, pewter, | 


antimony, Kc. They take with an apprentice ro, 
15, or 20l. and a journeyman may earn 38. a day; 


bur it is not A oy _ 8 nd commence ne 


* — 


, 7 


of the lachen Famreen. 5 


boleiy apply chepfelyes to. . 


of 
and take apprentices | to that buſineſs, | j 


+ youth, 


who hopes to make à diſtinguiſhed figure in ehis 
» by being put apprentice to one of theſe ma- 


A 


679 
ters, ought to have a genius for Painting; which 


he ſhould cultivate by learning early to draw, ard 
by obtaining a perfect knowledge of the rules of 
Per ſpective. He ſhould beeome a careful obſerver 
of Nature, to prevent his mingling, in one piece, 
the fruits and flowers of different ſeaſons; and, 
while he is apprentice, he ſhould ſometimes copy 
for his own uſe: the beauties of an uncommonly 
fine ſky ; and for chat purpoſe ſhould: view tha gilded 
clouds that adorn. the riſing and the ſetting ſun. 
He ſhould. endeavour to give fainter colourings tio 
diſtant objects; and, by obſerving; the different 
ftrength of light and ſhades. at different times of 
the day and of the year, endeavour to improve "as 
much. from Nature, as from the Pictures, and the 
leſſons of his maſter... Thoſe. of this buſimeſs tlie 
from twenty to an hundred guineas with an anpren- 
tice ;, who, when out of his time, may, if-he has 
an extenſive acquaintance among perſons of / diſtin 
guiſhed taſte and fortune, eaſily ſetup for * 


| Of the erat hae Foy Mer of: 
HE youth deſigned for this buſineſs ought ta 
have a liberal education; he ſhould obtain 
a thorough knowledge of. geometry, and particularly 
of ſurveying: He ſhould alſo underſtand drawing } 
and perſpective; and it might be well worth his 


while to viſit France and Italy. The Land- ur- 


: vo is da in meaſuring land, and in laying 
I 6 it 
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it out in gardens, fields and plantations about gen- 
tlemens ſeats. They may earn a guinea a day, 


while employed. They take no apprentices; and | 
require very little to ſet-up, beſides an extenſive ac- 


quaintance among the great; but this is very wow 
SHORE . to * 


5 
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Aba. deligned for this trade ought to have a 
polite education, ſome knowledge of drawing, 

and a genteel perſon and behaviour, added to a 

very handſome fortune, to enable him to ſet up for 


ate in the firſt claſs of tradeſmen, keep very hand- 
ſome ſhops; in which they ſel all forts of gold and 
_ filver. Lace, gold and filver buttons, ſhapes for 
- waiſtcoats, fringes, ſpangles, gold and ſilver thread, 
purl, ſleſy, twiſt, & . They employ the gold and 


ſilver Wire-drawers and Orrice-weavers ; take from | 


one to three hundred pounds with an apprentice; 
pay their journeymen from 20 to 60l. a year with 
their board; and n from 1000 to 100001. to 
& 0p. 1 68h" 


bed the Laer Ber or cCαεr 


are 'underſtood ſuch as import Bruſſels and 
Mechlin Lace, and alſo thoſe who ſel Bone Lace, 


%: &-" <.& + =” * 
| wt & made 


himſelf. The Lace-men, who by their fortunes 


RV thoſe 874 keep theſe ſhops, or chambers, 


n 
2 
2 
f 
t 

1 
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made in Buckinghamſhire, &c. They take nd 
apprentices. It will require near 10001. to enable 
a perſon to ſet up for himſelf; and thoſe, who deal in 
foreign Lace, may employ 10, ooo l. to great advan - 
tage: Though of late years this trade has been de- 

clining, from the faſhion of the ladies wearing 
gauzes, which are trimmed with ſlight _ Laces 
of the manufacture of our own country. © i 
f laid 
Of the Lervan-CapmMunaxi 

HE boy, who is defigned for this buſineſs, 
ought to have ſome ingenuity ;'-but no more 

than a common education is neceſſary. Some of 
this trade make a great variety of ſorts, faſtened 
with locks and claſps of various kinds, together 
with travelling deſks, &c. This art has been lately 
much improved by Meſſ. Richards and company : 
who have not only invented more commodious Poc- 
ket-books, &c. but make ſilver and gold clafps, finely 
chaſed, [others beautifully enamelled,” and others of 
poliſhed ſteel and gold. The Letter-cafe makers in 
the common way take from 5 to 101. with an ap: 
p entice. A journeyman gets from r2 to 155. 2 
n and _ ſet up witty go_ m 


„ 6 74 1 . 
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75 ” E boy, deſigned to be put apprentice to 2 
Lighter - builder; ought to have many of the 


qualifications of the Ship-builders and it is ablo: 
by Es | lute y 
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tutely neceflary, that he ſhould bave a ſolid judg - 
ment, and 2 natural turn of mind for the buſineſs. 
He muſt have flrength of body, and a good flock 
of money, if he propoſes to fet up maſter ; and 
may be bound at fifteen years of age. 'Thofe of 
this bulineſs take 10 l with an apprentice; and give 
18 a week to their journsymen. 500 l. at leaſt 
is neceſſary ta enable a young man to ſet "IO 
himſelf. | 
«A; 
Oo FA Ak I Duayun, 

| on E youth, who is to be put apprentice to this 
bduſineſt, ought to have a genteel education, as 
bis ſtock, when he fets up, wilk.entitle him to be 
one in the firſt rank of tradeſmen, and as a'polite 
behaviour is abſolutely neceſſary to his ſuceefs as a 
ſhop-keeper ; His buſineſs, however, only requires 
his writing a fair expeditious hand, and his being 
well verſed in arithmetic. He may be bound at be- 
tween fourteen and. hfteen years of age; and during 
his apprenticeſhip he ſhould endeavour. to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of the Linnen Manufacture in ge- 
neral, and the difference betayeen. the various fa- 
brics and the properties of the different, kinds. of 
Linen. The maſters take from 100 to 400 l. with 
an apprentige; wha, when: out of his time, may 
get from, 20 ta 40 l. à year and his haggd'; hut it 
will require 999. or go my vp 9 885 in 2 
gre retail, Oops. 15 
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Of the Livezy-Lack WAVE. 

has E ivery-Lace-weavers are thoſe who weave 

the Trimming for the cloaths of livery ſer- 
vants ; which are done in a variety of patterns ac- 
cording to the fancy of the maſters,” and are made 
of ſilk or worſted, and ſometimes gf both mixed. 
This buſineſs requires ſome ingenuity; ang is one 
of the beſt branches of weaving to a journeyman. 


They take from 8. to 10l. with a lad ; who, when 


out of his time, may get from 12 to 185. a week. 


A very little will ſet up a working maſter ; 3 a8 their 


materials are found by the Worlteg- men, or Tr | 
men, their Fn | | 


"of the Toes: Slrru. 2 1 


TH HE Ts ho Propoſes to be of this buſinsſy 

' opgh ht to have 2 tolerable ſhare of ingenuity, 
and a good degree of frength,; but he requires na 
other education, but the common one of reading, 


writing, and ſomę little knowledge in accounts. 
The Lock - ſmith makes the Keys, Wards, Springs, 
and Plates himſelf, and employs the Founder in 


caſting braſs caſes and knobs. The "niceſt part of 


his art is his tempering bis ſprings, He takes from 
5 t to 191. with ap apprentice; ho, on bis being 


| di 0 of bis time, may perhaps earn g or 108. A 


but, " by encregſes in, ſtrepgth and experin 


; — 2 25 be able ig get 14 Or. 1 $5: gr With 


about 30 or gol. he may ſet up for * 
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"Of the Lons Bo w- rain MAKERS... Fs 


| T\ Hough | this i is the name of ane of & the eity ar 
| 45 panies, and might, haye been ren: a e 
e trade, It now only + exiſts | in name. 


N * 4 © Of the ad age” ; 0.4 


= H E 55 to be bound to this trade ought. to be 
pretty robuſt, and about fifteen years of age; 
he ſhould have ſome i ingenuity ; j but no other educa- 
tion is neceſſary, beſides that required for every 
mechanic. The Loom- maker is in ſome degree 
both a Smith, Joiner, and Carpenter, and is em- 
ployed in making Weaving Looms, Throwing 
Engines for Silk Throwſters, and ſeveral other en- 
gines for mechanic ules. ; They take from 5to.101, 
with an Apprentice; who, when out of his time, 


may get from 10 to * io A week; or r with ol. 


er oe a maſter, < 


% 4 71 6 RR * 4 F 
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nbd lh 34824 Mtn: 
THE 'Loriner makes Bits and alt the 0 LY 
: 0 belonging to, 4 Bridle, rdgether with the Stir- 
rups. It is an ingenious and ſaborious branch of 
the Smit 's buſiriefs ; und the beauty of. the work 
eonfiſts'in filing and pon: ug. They take from 

to 10 l. witch an apprentice; "who, 1 out of his 
eies wey ein from't 60/168, 4 geek of with 
about Tool; may ſet © PRE” 0 
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Of the MALTSTER. 3 
ALT is chiefly made of barley, and ſome- 
times of wheat and other grain; which is 
bow in the following manner: The Maltſter ſteeps 
the grain in a ciſtern full of water, where it lies till 
the grain is ſoft; when it is taken out and laid on 
a heap till it begins to vegetate and ſhoot forth a 
ſpire ; the heap is then ſpread every day larger till 
it has covered the Malt floor, and is kept turning 
every five or ſix houre till the grain is perſectiy dry. a 
When it is ſpread over the kiln, that is, in a room 
wich a kind of open floor compoſed of wooden bars, 

covered with a cloth, with a large ſpreading fire of 
cinders in the room undernea h, kept conſtantlß 
burning with a modeèrate equal heat, till the corn 
is fit ſor the market; and is either leſs dried for 
making pale ale, or higher dried for porter. It re- 
quires great care and judgment to make the Malt 
properly; and is attended with reaſonable profit: * 
But little Malt is made in London in proportion to 
the conſumption; for moſt of it is made in the 
country, ſhipped for London, and ſold at Bear- Key. 
This buſineſs oquens from n to wee to ſet 
up e nbi | "INS ; 1 
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Of. the Bonny en ne pra 

T HI 8 art. is yet but in its*infancy in Kali 3 
Marble -Paper n been made in London: 
only _ ſhort time. 2 * different colours? 


I, | 5 
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mixed with gum-water, or ſize, are poured care- 
fully on a glutinous tranſparent fluid, and by means 
of a ſtick gently moved on the top, are put into the 
variegated wavy form deſued; a ſheet: of pa- 
per is then carefully laid on the ſurſace, taken off 
again, and laid to dry; and this is repeated till all 
the ſheets are tinctured in the ſame manner as the 
glutinous fluid in which the colours ſwim. This 
buſineſs is yet but in few hands; and it is probable 
they have not taken apprentices: Though there is 
ſufficient room far extending and improving this 
branch of trade; as moſt of the Marble Paper uſed 


nt chain Holland. 5 1 


, ue the Manina. 


| T HOSE young uns: are "wy to 

ing — — in the ee or the. govern- 
ment's ſervice, ought not only to have a natural 
conſtitution, but 2 good deal of fagacity, native 
courage, and preſence of mind, and alſo a genius 
for figures; without which it is impoſſible for them 
to learn the theory of Navigation, which they 


| ſhould carefully ſtudy at ſchool. They ſhoull alſo 


have an eazly taſte of Jetters, eſpecially of the Eu- 
ropean tongues, Which will be of great ſeovice to 
them, into what port ſoeuer they happen to ſteer. 
Om GE be taught geography and aftronomy, 


and 


LE OS... ͤ as, 
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and be conſtantly kept to drawing; -which vill en- 
able them te give us the bearing of capes, and the 
entrance of harbours, with greater exactneſs than 
is commonly done ; and by their means we might 
be fully ſupplied with draughts of foreign animals 
and vegetables, views of countries, inhabitants, 
buildiogs, and whatever is neceſſary to, give a more 


perfect knowledge ok natural. ere 1 of the 


wor ale world. 


The Flee ſhould alſo * a 8 behaviour; 
which joined to the honeſt fincerity and ſocial dif- 


poſition, that is remarkable in the Engliſh failars, 


and the knowledge acquired by viſiting diſtant 


the moſt agreeable companions.” To all this let 
me add: That their minds ſhould be ſtrongly im- 
pteſſed with a ſenſe of humanity, piety, and vir- 
tue: Qualifications abſolutely neceſſary in thoſe 
who will be expoſed to great temptations, and to 
continual dangers; and in thoſe who expect to 


command others. The benefits of this part of 
their education will not be experienced by them- 
ſelves alone, but by the whole ſhip's crew, when 


under their command ; by their enemies who fall 


into their hands, and by the na ion in general, 


to whom they will be an honour. After ſuch an 606. 
cation, a young man may be put apprentice either to 
the maſter of a veſſel; or, by intereſt be made mid - 


ſhipman 


countries, would gender them, wherever they came, 
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ſhipman in à man of war: In either of which caſes 
ſich a youth may expect to Fan and to make his 
3 2 FS 4 N ac 2 27 0 22 3 U 


HE boy, who is - deſirous 61 bail 45 Mason, 


5 ought to be of a robuſt conſtitution; for bis 


work requires both ſtrength and iugeblity; be 
ſhould have a ſolid judgment, and a taſte for archi- 
tecture. He ſhould ſtudy geometry, — h is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and alſo drawing; in particular, 
he ought to be expert in drawing buildings, and all 
the ſiye orders of architecture, according to their 
ſeveral proportions, He will have frequent uſe for 


drawing, in taking down in _ upon blocks 


any figure,” mou di Ah . to Py dur: upon it. 


Is a n &c. and the know- 


ledge ol geometry, he cannot make a Stone maſon; 
but is only; fit to labour in cutting and ſquar- 

Ahe Stone maſon is employed in 
cutting ſtone for building 3 and, being acquainted 
with all the orders of architecture, can cut each 


Hee column or pilaſter, and charge n with 


ne. uind * 


ings and cornices, but in laying them, and build - 
3 ſtone work of the whole edifice,z. and mult 
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therefore be a judge of all kinds of cements, and of 
the manner of uſing them. The Maſons take from 
5 to 20 J. with an apptentice; who, when out of 
his time, may earn half a crown or three ſhillings 
a day; and it requires fone oo to o den to ſet up 
maſter. * 0.4 $57 07 441 | 2 L TI 24 
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Of the Masr-Ma KER, 


T HE apprentices. to this buſineſs. . ought. to 5 

ſtrong and robuſt. They make Maſts, .Bow- 
ſprits, Yards, &c. The maſters take with appren- 
tices from 5 to 10l. who work from day light till 
it is almoſt dark in the evening, or from ſix till ſe- 
ven; in which time, a journeyman can get ig or 
188. a week; and it will, Ag about 3901. to 
ſet up maſter, 


* d 


Of the MaTHEMATICAL-INSTRU uENT-Mak ER. 
HIS is a very genteel and a very curious bu- 
ſineſs, that requires great abilities and a very 

liberal education. Thoſe of this trade keep ſhop,” 

and. make Air- pumps, Orreries, Globes, Scales, 

Quadrants, Sectors, Sun - dials of all ſorts, and the 

whole apparatus of experimental philoſophy. They 

ought to be acquainted with the theory and princi- f 

ples upon which their ſeveral inſtruments are con- 

ſtructed, as well as with the practical uſe of them. 

E * ſeveral different hands, Who fre- | 

2 | _ | 
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quently know. little of the uſe or deſign of the work 
and therefore the maſters ought to be thorough: 
Judges of every part. They take from 20 to 501. 
with an app entice; moſt of thoſe who work under 
them cap get 1s or 203. a week and upwards; and 
it will require 500 or 6091. to ſet up a geateel, 
well furniſhed ** 


Of _ 8 x 


5. the Mercer, by his ſtock in trade, juſtly de- 

mands a place inthe firſt rank of ſhop-keepers,. 
the youth, who is deſigned for that buſineſs, ought 
to have a very genteel perſon and education, an air 
of complaiſance, much good breeding, and a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of patience. Theſe, with a handſome 


fortune, and the being able to write a good hand, 
expreſs himſelf handſomely in a genteel letter, and 
being well verſed in the common rules of arithme- 


tic, are all the previous qualifications neceſſary in a 
young man before his apprenticeſhip. The Mer- 
cer deals in all plain and flowered Silks, Brocades, 


| and Velvets; and to prevent his being impoſed 
upon by the Weavers, ought to gain a thorough- 


knowledge of the nature, properties, and difference 


| between the ſeveral kinds of Silks in which. he 
 depla3.c200 for chat purpoſe ſhould have 4 general 


knowledge of the manner of weaving, and of the 


kinds of Silk that ought to be uſed by the weaver, 
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ceſſary branch of knowledge the Mereers have ge- 
nerally no idea; though it is very eaſy to obtain it. 
They take with an apprentice from 100 to 400 l. 
and give their journeymen from 20 to 40 or 50 l. 
a year; but it will require 2 or zoool. at "oa to 
ſet up Gs in a x gente! „ 


Of the MERCHANT, 


H E youth, deſigned for the honourable, pro- 

feflion of a Merchant, ought to be a perfect 
maſter of his mother tongue, and tq write it gram- 
matically z he has no great occaſion for Greek and 
Latin; but he ſhould render himſelf able to ſpeak, 
and write accurately, the French, Dutch, Portu- 
gueſe, and Spaniſh Languages; he ſhould alſo ob- 
tain as perfect a knowledge as poſſible of geogra- | 
phy, and be a complete maſter of figures ang of mer- 
chants accounts. A youth thus educated is fit for 
the compting- houſe of any merchant ; where dur- 
ing his clerkſhip he _ _ the praQtical part of 
Commerce, | 


a” 


A Merchant wh not 1 to underſtand als | 
and merchandiſe in general, and to be a judge of- 
every particular commodity in which he deals; but 
muſt know mankind, and be acquainted with the 
different manners and cuſtoms of the trading na- | 
tions: He muſt know their different products; the 
properties of their ſtaple commodities ; their taſte 

in 


( 192 ) 


in the ſev eral ſorts of goods they want; their prin- 
; eipal marts and. markets; the ſeaſons proper for 
3 and ſelling; the character, and diſpoſition of 
their traders; their coins, weights, and meaſures ; 
r particular manner of keeping accounts; the 
I courſe of their exchange; their peculiar mercantile 
| ll cruſtoms and regulations, relating either to pay- 
li ments, buying or ſelling; the common arts, tricks 
MH and ſrauds s, put in practice by the dealers; ; the du- 
ties chargeable at their ſeveral ports; their methods 
| of entry and clearance. In a a word, he. mult. be 
Pell acquainted with the fituation,, manners, and 
* of all the nations with whom he trades. 
The Merchants take with a clerk from 100 to 
5eol. and it requires at leaſt 3 or 4000 l. to en- 
gage in a conſiderable foreign trade to any great 
advantage. The clerk, with the above qualifica- 
tions, if he has not the money neceſſary to com- 
mence Merchant, may, after his time is expired, 
1 | earn a genteel living i in any part of the wor d: He 
may ſerve as a clerk in a compting-houſe at home, 
in which caſe, he may have from 50 to 70 or 100, 
' + a year and his board; or may do much better, by | 
going abroad as ſuper-cargo; or, by ſettling i in any 
of our plantations, | or. trading Cities abrqad, as a 
factor; where, by ſtrict integrity and application, 
be may raiſe wandz. and at n man mer- 
chant. üben 28. 1 i f ' am 
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Of the MerzormTo EnGRAVER. | 


{HIS art was invented by prince Rupert, ne- 
phew to king Charles I. It is very different 


from the common "marked of engraving on copper; 


and is thus performed : A copper plate being po- 
liſhed is cut in jagged lines from corner to corner, 
both croſs and length-ways, till the whole is ren- 
dered of an equal roughneſs. The plate thus pre- 
pared is then blacked over with burnt cork, and the 
outlines of the picture drawn with chalk upon this 
black ſurface, A drawing of the deſign lies before 
the artiſt, who copies it by ſcraping off the rough- 
neſs on- the plate ; by which he gives the figure 
with all its ſhades: Thoſe ſcraped deepeſt appear 
the lighteſt ; and where the plate is made ſmooth it 


is quite white. The artiſt ought to have all the 


qualifications of a Painter, and to be a perfect maſ- 
ter of drawing in perſpective, and the manner of pro- 


perly diſpoſing the lights and ſhades. He ſhould 


have a good eye, a nice hand, and a clear judg- 
ment. Thoſe of this buſineſs take from 20 to 40l. 
with an apprentice; who may commence maſter with 
little money, or may gain as journey men, if good 
hands, 308. a week. This art is not yet wu 
to its higheſt * | | 
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Of the MILLER. 


TH Is buſineſs requires no other qualification 


but ſtrength. There are but very few Millers 


within the bills of mortality ; but there are ſome, 
particularly for grinding corn for the Starch- makers. 
They take 51. with an apprentice; give only about 
10s. a week to the men who look after their mills; 
and require from 200 to 3001, to ſet up maſter, 


Of the MiII-Mak ER. 


T EIS buſineſs requires ſtrength; and if the 


boy, who is put apprentice to it, obtains firſt 
the knowledge of mechanics, it will be of great 


ſervice to him; as he may, when a maſter, meet 


with many profitable jobs, out of the common road 


of his buſineſs; which is the making of hand Mills 


for the Corn-chandlers, and coffee Mills for the 
Grocers. The Mill- makers take from 5 to 101. 


5 with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 


will have the common wages of a Smith; unleſs he 


1 | : \ 


Of ihe Mines. 


THE girl, deſigned for this employment, ought 


to have a genteel perſon, and be capable of a 


ready addreſs; ſhe too ſhould write a tolerable 
hand, underſtand the firſt rules of arithmetic, work 


quick and well at her needle, and have ſome fancy 
of! 5 By and 
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and imagination. Theſe qualifications, joined to 
ſtrict modeſty and juſtice, will hardly fail of pro- 


curing, in this branch of buſineſs, a comfortable 
and genteel ſupport; and I know none fitter for 


the daughters of numerous families, where the pa- 


rents live handſomely, yet have no fortunes to leave 
their children : But the young women put to this 
employ ſhould have their minds ſtrongly tinctured 
with a high idea of the dignity of chaſtity ; for in 
this, as in almoſt all ſhop-keeping buſineſſes, they 
will be expoſed to the attempts of deſigning men ; 


many of whom glory in one of the moſt ſhameful 


acts of baſeneſs, that of betraying to ruin heedleſs 
and unwary innocence. Women's beft defence 


is private life; but where circumſtances oblige 


them to come into the world young, the utmoſt 
care ought to be taken of their morals ; and they 
ſhould be taught to revere themſelves, or, in other 
words, not to render themſelves cheap, by little 
coquettiſh compliances. The girl that will pati- 
ently liſten to, or join in the laugh with the young 


ſpark who makes looſe alluſions or impudent jeſts, 


1s not far from falling a prey to the firſt artful ſe- 
ducer who ſhall take it in his head to ſeem ena- 
oured with her beauty or wit. 


| 
The Milliner deals in a oroat variety of articles 
rincipally for ladies wear; ſuch as all manner of 


ead Dreſſes, Ruffles, Handkerchiefs, Tuckers, 
7 Tippets, 
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Tippits, Gloves. Necklaces, Earings, F lowers, 
Pompoons, Egrets, Cambricks, Lawns, Laces, 
Ribbons, &c. But this trade is not wholly con- 
fined to women, ſince the beau and fine gentleman 


has his Solitaire or Stock, his Watch or Cane- 


ſtring from the pretty Milliner ; perhaps for no- 
thing but that he may have an opportunity to ſtare 
the modeſt girl out of countenance, or to tempt 


her, by ſoft inſinuations, to add one to the number 
of thoſe he has betrayed to infamy and ruin. It is 


theſe peſts of ſociety that oblige us to give the 
above cautions. A Milliner, in good buſineſs, will 


not take an apprentice with Jeſs than 40 or Fol. 
but one, in a leſſer way, will take with a girl 20 
or 301. Their friends find them in apparel during 
their apprenticeſhip ; ; which is commonly only five 
yearss To ſet up genteely will take 400 or 500. 


but there are many who get a very good ſubſiſtance 


by being what are called Chamber-milliners, and 
keep no ſhops. They require a large acquaintance 


among people in genteel life; who frequently find 


their own materials, and give them to the work- 
woman to make up: But the Shop-milliner, who 
ſells the goods of which their dreſſes are made, has 
greatly the advantage in point of profit, As jour- 
_ ney-women they may get from 15 to 3ol. a year 
and their board, according to their alice and ap- 
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Of the Mirr-Walchr. 


HE Mill- -wright i is an ingenious and laborious 

buſineſs ; in which there is great variety. The 
boy, who is deſigned for it, ought therefore to be 
ſtrong and ingenious, and alſo to have ſome know- 
ledge in the laws of mechanics; that he may per- 
fely underſtand the principles upon which Mills 
are conſtructed, The Mill-wrights take from 5 to 
10]. with an apprentice ; who, when out of his 
time, may ſet up with about 1001. but, if he works 
as a journey man, he will have the common wages 
of a carpenter, 


| Of the Monzv-Scarvenen. | 

HOSE of this buſineſs are employed in find- 

ing out eſtates to purchaſe, in diſpoſing of 

great ſums on mortgages, &c. We have already 

given an account of this trade in treating of the 
Conveyancer. 


Of the MurriIx-MAkrR. 
HIS buſineſs has but of late years been car- 
ried on in ſhops; but they are now pretty nu- 
merous. The Muffins are cakes made of very 
white flower, and uſed at the tea-table. It is a to. 
lerable buſineſs for a maſter ; though a poor one 
for a journeyman. They take poor lads from the 
This or others with no money; who _ firſt part 
K 3 at 
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of their time cry the Muffins through the ſtreets 


early in the morning, and again in the afternoon; 
and alſo work hard when 9 Jo are making theſe 
cakes. 


Of the Mus1c-Snyoe. 

T HE boy, who is put apprentice to this trade, 

ought to have an ear for Muſic ; and ſhould, 
before he enters into this buſineſs, know ſomething 
both of the theory and practice. His friends ſhould 
alſo take particular care to put him to a maſter who 
plays finely on ſome inſtruments; and this is the 
more neceſſary, as there are ſome of theſe who can 
ſcarcely hum a tune in proper time, and take ap- 
prentices only to keep ſhop, and not to learn them 
any thing relating to Muſic. Theſe ſhops ſell all 
forts of Muſic Books, Songs ſet to Muſic, and all 
kinds of Muſical Inſtruments. They take about 
201. with an apprentice; employ almoſt no jour- 
neymen; and require 4 or 5001, to ſet up a band- 
ſome * 


0 the MusiclAx. 
| 1 HE youth, who is to obtain a living by teach- 
ing Muſic, or by being a performer, ought 
undoubtedly to have the natural qualifications ne- 
_ ceffary to the art; a very delicate ear, and light 
lender fingers; and theſe qualifications ſhould be 
_ early improved by a good maſter, at a time when 
fo 335 the 
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the joints of the fingers are mot. pliable, and ac- 
quire a natural facility, in the performance. The 
youth, in learning this ſcience, is not to be put ap- 
prentice, but to attend different maſters at the ex- 
pence of his friends, till he has acquired great ſkill; 
both in the theory and practice; after which, he 
may be employed as a Compoſer of Muſic; He 
may teach gentlemen and ladies to ſing, or play on 
Muſical Inſtruments ; may become Organilt to a 
church, or gain a living by playing at one of the 
Theatres, Vauxhall, &c, 3 


Of the NzepLE-MakrgR, 

T H E boy, intended to be put apprentice to this 

buſineſs, does not require much ſtrength or 
learning; but he ought to have good eyes, a pretty 
light hand, and a good deal of activity and ſwiſt- 
neſs in his motions. The ſteel is drawn in wire to 
the fineneſs of the needle deſigned, cut into lengths, 
the eye ſtruck with an inſtrument, the point filed 
down, and the finer ſorts poliſned. They take 
about 5 I. with an apprentice; who, when out of 
his time, may earn 28. or 2 8. 6d. a day; or with 
leſs than 50 l. ſet up maſter. 


Of the News-HAwKeER. 


72 HE News- hawkers are thoſe. who carry the 


Nes - papers from houſe to houſe. Mean as 


chis trade may ſeem,. there are many who gain a 
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good living by it. Some, by mere dint of induftry, 
get themſelves cuſtomers; but the moſt common 
way is to buy a walk of thoſe who have more bu- 
ſineſs than they can do, or are grown old and in- 
firm, or of the ſurvivors of thoſe who are dead: For 
this walk they give in propertion to its extent and 
the profits gained by what is ſold ; ſometimes the 
ſum of ſixty guineas. They take apprentices, and 
employ poor lads to carry their papers; who in 
time become Hawkers themſelves. 


Of the Ner-Maxts. 
HIS is a branch of buſineſs dependent on the 


Fiſhermen, for whoſe uſe they chiefly make 


wed though they alſo make Nets for Fowling, 
and alſo Nets of ſilk, &c. for horſes. It is a buſi- 


| neſs that requires neither much ſtrength nor inge- 


nuity. The maſters take from 5 to 101. with an 
apprentice; who, when out of his time, will be 
able to earn from 9 to 128. a e. 


Of the N 27-SHop, | 
T HIS buſineſs requires only a common educa- 
tion: There are but few of this trade; and 
_ thoſe ell all forts of Nets, which are pretty nume- 


rous for the F iſhery, with thoſe for horſes, and 
other uſes. They alſo deal in ſmall cordage, lines, 


&c. Some of them keep large ſhops, employ many 


* et makers, and are bn traders. They 


TOW 
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uſually take about 201, with an apprentice ; pay 
journeyman 201. a year and his board; and to ſet & 
perſon up in a proper manner will take from 300 
to 5001, | 
( the W 
H E youth, deſigned for this buſineſs, ought to 
have an extenſive genius, and a penetrat- 
ing judgment: He ſhould not only be a perfect 
maſter of figures and merchants accounts; but 
ſhould be able to tranſſate both from the Latin and 
from all the trading languages, as French, Dutch, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Italian. The Notary- 
public, though he keeps ſhop, is a kind of Lawyer, 
only he is ſolely converſant in the law of Mer- 
chants; that is, in the general rules and cuſtoms 
| obſerved among Merchants in their dealings with 
each other. He is employed in matters relating to 
Bills of Exchange; in proteſting ſuch Bills as are net 
accepted, or not duly honoured when accepted. He 
ought to know the Courſe of Exchange in all the 
chief trading cities, and the uſage of payments. He 
tranſlates foreign inſtruments; is employedin ſettling 
accounts between factors and their employers, maſc+ . 
ters of (bips, ſupercargoes, and their owners; indraw- 
ing and ingrofling indentures, articles of copartner-. 
ſhip, of trade, charter parties, and in general in all 
deeds and writings relative to trade. Thoſe of this 
buſineſs have from 50 to tool. with an apprentice ;. 
who, after having ſerved his time with a Notary of 
reputation and great practice, can never fail, 117 it 
Fe Ki be 
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be not his own fault, of a handſome ſubſiſtance; 
fince, if he does not ſet up for himſelf, he will be 
always fit for the compting-houſe of any Mer- 
chant; and will be preferred on account of his 
knowledge in the moſt-intricate part of commerce, 
and particularly in negotiating Bills of Exchange. 


O the Orxcan-BviLDER. 

1 E Sg deſigned for this buſineſs, ought to 

have a pretty good ear, and ſome ſkill in mu- 
fie: For the Organ- builder not only performs ſome 
of the work, but fixes up the Organs in ſuch a 
manner as to give every pipe its proper ſound. This 
is a profitable branch of buſineſs, where the maſter 
has ſufficient cuſtom. The Organ-builder takes 
from 10 to about 30 l. with an apprentice ; who, 
when out of his time, may earn above 20s. a 
week; or, with about 2001, may ſet up maſter. 


Of the O1.Man. | 

HE qualifications required in a boy deſigned 
for this trade are only thoſe neceſſary for 
every other ſhop keeper. The whole myſtery of 


the buſineſs conſiſts in knowing the buying and 


ſelling prices, and making up a few common Pic- 
kles. The Oilman deals not only in Oils for the 
_ uſe of other trades, but i in all ſorts of Pickles, either 
imported or. made at home, and in Soap, Salt, and 
many other articles for the uſe of the Kitchen. 


Thoſe of this buſineſs e 20 to 701. with an 
| appren- 
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apprentice according to the extent of their trade; 
and require from 100 to 1000]. to ſet up maſter.” 


Of the OaA-Manchavr. | 


HIS buſineſs requires no greater abilities chan 
the former. The Orange-merchant imports: 
Oranges, Lemons, Spaniſh Onions, Nuts, and: 
other articles from Spain; which he ſells: again 
either packed up in flight cheſts, in the manner in 
which he receives them, or by retail. The Orange- 
merchants keep ſhops: But there are only few of 
this buſineſs; and theſe take from 100 to about 
| 300 l. with an apprentice ; who, when out of his. 
time, will require upwards of 10091. to fet up 
maſter. | 3 
Of the ORRICE-WERAVER. 
H-E qualifications neceſſary in the boy de-- 
| figned for this buſineſs are a lively appreben- 
ſion, a good degree of ſtrength, on account of the 
heavy treadles he is obliged to move with his feet, 
a dry, cool hand, free from ſweat, that he may not 
tarniſh his work, and ſome notion of drawing, that 
he may deſign his own patterns on paper, by re- 
preſenting the figure and number of threads to be 
wove, in order to raiſe it on the lace. The looms: 
are conſtructed much in the fame manner as thoſe 
of the Damaſk Weavers, only allowing for the nar- 
 rowneſs of the work; and the workman raiſes the 
8 85 * gold and filver lace; by the ſame prin- 
; A _ 
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ciples. The Orrice-weaver-takes from 5 to 101. 


with an apprentice; who may earn, if a good 


workman, about 18s. a week; or, with 50 or 


100 l. may ſet up maſter. 


Of the Or rIcAL IxsTRUMENT-MAk RR. 


Boy, deſigned for this ingenious buſineſs, ought 


to have a philoſophical turn of mind; and be- 


fore he be put apprentice ſhould acquire ſome 


knowledge of Optics; which he may afterwards 
carry to perfed ion, by carefully ſtudying Sir Iſaac 
{Newton's inimitable performance on that ſubject. 


The Optical Inſtrument mekers in London keep 


nandſome ſhops, and fell all kinds of Optical In- 
ſtruments; as various ſorts of "Teleſcopes and Mi- 


= croſcopes of different ſtructures, Lenſes, Specta- 
_ cles, Burning-glaſſes, and all other Inſtruments in- 


vented for the help or preſervation of the fight, or 
for making Optical Experiments. Thoſe of this 
trade execute very little of the work, exc*pt grind- 
ing convex glaſſes on a braſs concave ſphere, and 
_ concave glafſes*on a convex ſphere of the ſame me- 


tal, 'T heſe are ground with ſand, and poliſhed 


with emery and putty. The caſes and machinery 
of their Inſtruments are made by different 'work- 


men ; and the Optician prepares and fixes the 
. glaſſes. to them: He ought therefore to be tho- 
4, roughly acquainted with the nature of the ſeveral 


Inſtruments he n to make; and to be a 
iges uf perfect 
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perfect judge of ſuch work as he employs others to 
execute. This buſineſs is ſometimes joined with 
that of the Mathematical Inſtrument- maker. The 


Optical Inſtrument-maker takes from 20 to 50l. 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 
may earn about 20s. a week; or, with 500l. may 
ſet up maſter : Though there are ſome who employ 
three or four times that ſum in this ingenious and 
profitable trade. b 
Of the PACKER. 

HE boy, who is put apprentice to this buſi- 
neſs, ought to have ſtrength of body, and no 
other qualifications are neceſſary, more than a 
common education; being able to write a good 
hand, and being well verſed in accounts. This 
is eſteemed a very reputable trade. It conſiſts 
in packing up all forts of bale goods into proper 
parcels fit for exportation. It requires 4 or 5001, 
to ſet up in buſineſs ; and ſome of them make uſe 
of ſeveral thouſands. They take with an appren- 
tice from 20 to 1col. | £ | 

| Of the PACKTHREAD-SPINNER. 


T* HIS buſineſs requires as little education as any 
other, and as ſmall abilities as any rational be- 

ing can be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. Packthread is ſpun 
and twiſted together much in the fame manner as 
ropes. The Packthread-ſpinner faſtens one end of 
two threads to two ſpindles of a wheel ; the hewp, 
or coarſe flax, which ever he uſes, is turned round 
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his waiſt, and he * backward from the whee| 
ſpinning out both his threads as he goes, till he 
reaches the farther end of the walk; the wheel be. 
ing turned by another hand: This being done, the 
threads are twiſted together. Thoſe of this buſi- 
neſs take about 51. with an apprentice; who, 
when out of his time, may get 12 or 148. a week; 
and it will require about 60]. to furniſh a ſhop and 
enable him to manufacture his own goods. 


Of the een r 0h 

HIS buſineſs is principally carried on by wo- 
men, who keep little ſhops in the moſt popu- 
" Jous parts of the town; as at the Royal-Exchange, 
Temple Bar, Charing-Croſs, &c. They ſell all 
kinds of News-papers, King's Speeches, Votes of 
the Houſe of Commons, Single Plays, Pamphlets 
of all forts, Almanacks, Memorandum Books, or 
indeed any Book if beſpoke; though they keep but 
few bound ones by them. This employ is abun- 
dantly profitable in a good ſituation, as the return 
is exceeding quick; but it entirely depends on the place 
where the ſhop ſtands; ſince no diligence or induſ- 
try can bring trade of this kind to a ſtreet or lane 
where News-papers or Pamphlets have not uſually 
been ſold; and the dead ſtock, if there is not a briſk 

trade, will more than eat out all the proſits. Theſe 
op- keepers take no apprentices, but hire boys by 
45 5 the r week to rut of their errands, neither have ther 
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journeymen or journeywomen. If a perſon is ſo 
happy as to get a ſhop in a proper place, diligence 
and 1001. will enable him or her to get a good 
ſupport; for as it is only buying and ſelling at a 
fixed price, it is eaſily learnt, and requires no abi- 
lities but writing, accounts, and an obliging beha- 
viour. 
Of the ParkR HancinGs- MEER. 

93 HIS being a very extenſive buſineſs that has 

been lately much improved, and may be ſtill 
carried to a higher degree of perfection, it re. 
quires a boy of genius, who has learnt to draw, and 


has a taſte for painting; and as they now make 


landſcapes, ruins, and ſea- pieces, as the ornaments 
of chimney- pieces, ſome knowledge of perſpective 
is alſo neceſſary. Hanging Paper is made in 
ſeveral different manners. Some is printed upon 
wooden blocks, and coloured by placing paper 
over it, cut out in holes in the form of the figures or 


parts of the figures here they are to be laid on; over 
theſe holes the artiſt moves a large bruſh dipped in 


any colour, and removes the paper as he proceeds, 
till the whole piece is finiſhed ; and then begins 
again with oh papers cut ſo as to admit other co- 


lours, proceeding in the ſame manner til! the whole 
pin is completed. | 

Other kinds of Paper Hangiags = are made oy 
out their being firſt printed on blocks, ſolely! by 
means of papers cut into ſprigs and flowers, &c. 
which are laid on as in the other caſe, and the fi- 
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gures repreſented on the paper by W over 


theſe patterns; which are removed as beſore, till all 
the different colours and ſhades are given, and the 


work completed: After which, if the work is de- 


| fired to be curious, it is touched up by mending the 
defects, and giving it proper n. &c. with 
the pencil. 

Flock Paper Hangings are made in much the 
ſame manner. They take flocks, which are 
the cuttings of the rough nap taken off by the 


Cloth- dreſſer; this they chuſe of the proper co- 


8 lours, and cut it with an engine as fine as poflible ; 
the figure is then repreſented on the paper with a 
ſtrong varniſh ; and while it is yet wet and ſticky, 


the flocks are ſcattered upon it; when that which 


falls upon the varniſhed part ſticks, and re- 


preſents the figure deſigned, and the reſt that falls 
upon the dry paper is ſhaken off. If the Paper is to 


be. of ſeveral different colours, as reds, greens, 
blues, and yellows, the pattern for one of theſe is 


drawn with the varniſh, and the flocks ſpread over 


the whole piece ; which being afterwards thorough- 
ly dried, the ſhades of the ſame colour are after- 


wards ſeparately added, and then the other colours 


with their ſhades. In this manner paper of this 
kind may receive as many colours as you pleaſe. 
-T hoſe of this buſineſs now keep very handſome 


| ſhops. They take 20]. and upwards with an ap- 


prentice; 'who, with about 200}. may in their 
turn ſet up maſter of a ſhop; or receive, if a good 
hand, about 208. a week by ie a Journeyman. 
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Of the ParerR-MAKER. 


Hough ſeveral of the principal Stationers of 
London have mills with which they make 
their own paper; yet, as this buſineſs requires much 
water, and a preat deal of room, it is always car- 
ried on in the country. This art, which has been 
lately ſo greatly improved, as almoſt entirely to ex- 
clude the importation of foreign Paper, requires 
both ingenuity and ſtrength; in particular the boy 
ought not to be of a tender conſtitution, nor be apt 
to get cold by dabbling in water; but no extraor- 
dinary education is neceſſary to prepare a boy to 
excel in it. Paper is made of linen rags, ſeparated 
into parcels. Theſe uſed to be formerly beat into 
z pulp, by means of large heavy hammers, whoſe 
heads were raiſed up by cogs fixed in the axis of 4 
water wheel : But they are now more expeditiouſly 
ground to pieces, by means of an iron barrel co- 
vered with teeth, fixed on the inſide of an iron cy- 
linder, and turned by the ſame wheel, which alſo 
ſupplies the mill with water. When the rags are 
thus reduced to a proper conſiſtence, the pulp is. 
poured into a large veſſel, and the artificer takes the 
mould of a ſheet of paper of the ſize of that to be 
made. This mould is an oblang ſquare of wood, 
the bottom of which is compoſed of fine braſs 
wires, faſtened parallel to each other, and ſome of 
them are diſpoſed in the form of the figure diſco- 
vered in the paper when it is held up to the light. 

This 
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This frame the artiſt holds in both his hands, and 
plunging it into the tub, ſuddenly takes it up again 
with an even motion; the water running through 
the ſpaces between the wires, nothing remains in 
the mould but the beaten pulp, in a thin coat, 
which, being placed on a cloth, is removed under 
a large ſtanding-preſs; as faſt as the ſheets can be 
removed, the artiſt prepares freſh ones, till at 
length a great heap of this new made Paper, with 
a cloth between each, being in the preſs, that is 
worked down upon it, and ſqueezed with great 
force, by turning the ſcrew by means of a long round 
iron bar. After ſome time the paper is taken out of 
the preſs, and hung upon poles to dry ; which be- 
ing completed, it is told out into quires, doubled in 
the middle, preſſed again, and packed up into reams 


dr bundles for ſale. The Paper- maker takes with 


an apprentice from 5 to 10 l. and allows a journey- 
man 15 or 188. a week; who requires 4 or 5001. 
to enable him to ſet up maſter. 
Of the PaTTEn-MakreRs, 
THESE keep ſhops, and make wooden Clogs 
as well as Pattens. It is an eaſy light buſineſs; 
requires few talents, and very little learning is ne- 
ceſſary. It is enough, if the boy deſigned for it, 
can write a plain hand, and underſtands. the firſt 
rules of arithmetic. The maſters take 5 or 101. 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 
| may 
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may earn 12s. a week; or ſet up with leſs than 


Of the PasTRY-Cook. 
HIS is a profitable buſineſs, and requires a 
boy of activity and induſtry. The Paſtry- 


Jellies. They take 10 or 20]. with an appren- 
tice; who, when out of his time, may have about 
20 l. a year and his board, by ſerving as journey- 

| man; or if he ſets up maſter, it will require 3ool. 
at leaſt to fit up a genteel ſhop, and build ovens, 
&c. But he may ſet up, in a leſs ſplendid Legs 
with about 1001. 


x cooks of London have many of them ſhops ele- 
J gantly fitted up with carved work, gilding, buſts, 
and looking-glaſſes. They daily make all kinds of 
q Paſtry, and ſometimes alſo deal in Confections and 

þ 


Pg 


Of the r 
H E boy, deſigned for this buſineſs, will have 
much better ſucceſs if he has a taſte for draw- 
ing and painting; which he may improve before he 
is put apprentice: And this is all the education ne- 
ceſſary except reading, writing, and common arith- 
metick. Thoſe of this buſineſs are employed in draw - 
ing Patterns ſor the Weavers of Brocades, Damaſks, 
&c. for Callicoe-Printers, Embroiderers, Lace- 
Workers, Quilters, and ſeveral little branches be- 
longing to women's apparel. They draw patterns 
| : upon 
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upon paper, which they ſell to thoſe workmen who 
have occaſion for them. They alſo draw upon 
men's waiſtcoats, upon women's petticoats, and 
other wearing apparel, for the Embroiderers. This 
buſineſs is divided into ſeveral branches, who draw 
for particular artiſts, They take from 10 to 501. 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 

may get three or four ſhillings a day, and have 
pretty conſtant buſineſs : nothing more is neceſſary 
in order to ſet up maſter, but an acquaintance with 

thoſe who 7 the Pattern-drawers. 


Of the Paviouvs. 


H is bulineſ requires great ſtrength, and but 


little ingenuity. It is dirty and laborious, but 
3 to the maſter, who takes about 5 I. with 


An apprentice. The journeymen earn 1 58. a week, 
m_ FW 1001; may n FP * 


Of * nn 


PHE boy deſigned: for this trade ought to 
-write a plain quick hand, and to be well verſed 


it 3 2 in * common rules of arithmetic: beſides which, 


be ſhould have an incorruptible iotegrity, and a 


| . deal of judgment and acuteneſs, to enable 
him to learn the value of the great variety of goods 


that will be offered him as pledges. He takes 20 1. 


4 with an apprentice, who, when out of his time 
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may 5 4 I and his board; but it * 


| 07 the Prx-Maxxn. 4 | 
IMPLE as the art of making a Pen is, YE 


it is a diſtinct trade of itſelf ; and though it res 
quires very little genius or learning, yet there have | 
been, and til] are, very ingenious men of this 


buſineſs; who have known how to uſe the pen for 
the inſtruction of mankind, as well as to make it 
for ſale. The Pen- maker takes 5 or 101. with an 
apprentice, who, when out of his time, may ſet up 
for himſelf; but it affords only a narrow ſupport ; 
the maſter Pen-maker ſells his pens 1 22 hundred 
to the ſtationer. 4 85 


Of the Piet Mak kx. 


HIS buſineſs, like the former, requires very | 
little ingenuity or learning. They make Pen- 
oh of different ſizes, of black lead, and of red chalk, 
and fell them to the ſtationers, printſhops, and | 


hardwaremen, who ſell retail. They take 5 1 


101. with aa apprentice; who, when out of his 


time, may earn 12 or 148, a week, as a jqurney= 


mans, _ with leſs (hap 50]. may ſet up _—_ 8 | 


Of the PeRFUMER.. 1 5 


12 HIS is a pretty genteel trade, that requires 

a-boy of a polite behavjour ;- but be has no 
0. ſion for much genius o or learning, The Per- 
42 fumer 
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fumerſclls all ſorts of Perfumes, foligrant Qils, Pow- 


ders, Eſſences, Waſhes, Soap, and Pomatums ; they 
_ employ labourers in the moſt laborious part of their 
work; but though they keep handſome ſhops, they 


ſeldom take apprentices, or employ journeymen 


regularly bred to the buſineſs. A maſter may ſet 


up. POO with about 200 I. 


Of the ts: | 


\HIS is an ingenious buſineſs, that requires 

ſtrength; but is very unhealthy from the fumes 
of the metal, which are apt to render the workmen 
paralytic. Pewter is a mixed metal, made of lead 
and tin. The Pewterers caſt their work in moulds, 
and afterwards turn them with a lathe peculiar to 
themſelves; after which, the plate, diſh, or other 
veſſel, is planiſhed with a hammer, the face where- 
of is of caſe-hardened ſteel, nicely poliſhed. They 


keep large ſhops, and take from 20 to 501. with 


an apprentice; who, when out of his time, may 


= earn from 15s. to a guinea a week, or WA 500]. 


may” ſet up 25 himſelf. 


07 the PrcTure-F ame-Marrs, 
13 HIS buſineſs requires little genius, and nei- 
ther much learning, nor any great degree of 
ſtrengtb. The maſters keep ſhop, and make ſquare 
frames for prints; 3 thoſe that are round, or oval, 
being made by the l Theſe frames they 
cither 


a friſu PA  gpmye# 
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either make with a black moulding, a bead of 604d, 

or ſome other light carving, and gilding They 
take from 5 to 101. with an apprentice; who, - 
when out of his time, may get about 15s. a week, 
or with 50 l. become maſter. For the Picture- 
Frame Makers, who work for the Portrait Painters, 

ſee the article Glaſs and Piure- Frame Maker. 


Oy the Pixck-BRORER. 
| | TH 8, like all other buſineſſes that merely con- 
ſiſt of buying and ſelling, requires neither any 
extraordinary genius nor learning. They keep 
ſhop, and buy ſhreds and remnants of cloth of the 
taylors, which they ſell again, to ſuch as want 
them for mending, &c. They do not uſually take 
apprentices, nor are they regularly bred to the buſi- 
| neſs; they are generally decayed taylors, or ſome 
| cunning men, who have crept into the ſecrets of 
this nn and very often diſhoneſt, trace, 


07 the N 


1 IS is an art that requires very little previous 

learning. The Pin-Makers of London keep 

ſhop, and ſome of them carry on a very great trade. 

The work, for the greater diſpatch, is carried on 

by different hands; one hand being employed in 
cutting the braſs wire into proper lengths for the 
ſize of the Pins, a ſecond in making the heads, a 

third in _ on, and a fourth in pointing 
40 them. 
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them Every one of theſe work with ſurprizing 
ſwiftneſs. Thoſe maſters who work privately, and 
chiefly for the ſhops, take 5 or 101. with an ap- 
prentice ; who muſt work from ſix to nine: when 
out of his time, he may earn in thoſe hours 12 or 
148. a week; or with 50 l. may ſet up maſter, 
Thoſe who keep ſhop, take 201. with an appren- 
tice, and employ women in ſticking the pins on 
paper, a ſheet of which holds five hundred : theſe 
maſters employ 5001. and ſome on them above 
Ioco l. in trade. 


Of the PLAISTER or Paris FicuRE-MaKeR, 
A® this buſineſs is commonly managed, it re- 
| quires very little ingenuity, and but few ac- 
quired accompliſhments ; but if the boy has a ge- 
nius, and underſtands drawing, be may, in many 


1 caſes, make his own models. Plaiſter of Paris is 


made of alabaſter, firſt pounded, and then burnt; 
alter which it is mixed with water, till it becomes 
of a due conſiſtence, and in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour, acquires a hardneſs not much inferior to 
fone. Thoſe who work in this Plaiſter, when they 
make a buſt from the life, apply a quantity of talc 
to the face and parts to be repreſented ; the concave 
impreſſion of the face being left in the talc, Plaiſter 
of Paris is run into it, which inſtantly receives the 
convex figure. When the workman deſigns any 


— * he has a _ made of wood by the 
carver, 


| 


627 


carver, of the exact proportion of the intended 
figure; from whence he takes the impreſſion in the 


ſame manner as from the life. If his figure conſiſts 


of many involved members, the figure is divided 


into parts, and caſt ſeparately, and theſe are after- 
wards joined to make up the whole deſign. Some 


of this buſineſs keep ſhop: they take from 10 to 
20 l. with an apprentice; who, hen out of his 
time, may earn 20 or 25 8. a week, or ſet up with - 
| 50 J. though if he takes a ſhop, and would make a 


handſome W Ar it will require 350 U | Ren 
* the TOTES v4 


Tus boy deſigned for this buſineſs, * to 
have a quick apprehenſion; and a good deal 


of firength, eſpecially in, his arms, 2 


his being obliged to work much above his head 4 
be is an ingenious boy, he may, when out of - 


time, perform ſome of the buſineſs performed by 
the workers in ſtucco. As to his education, it is 


abſolutely neceſſary, that beſides writing and com- 
mon arithmetic, he ſhould be well verſed in men- 


ſuration, as he is paid for plaiſtering and white- 


waſhing by the ſquare yard. The maſters take 


with an apprentice from 5 to 10 I. he works from 


fis to ſix, in which hours a journeyman may earn 


from 28. 6d. to 48. 50l. will furniſh him with 
tools and ſtuff ſufficient to begin with as a maſter, 
and what he wants more will be in proportion to 
the extent of his buſineſs, and the credit he thinks 

L | Proper 
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proper to give. Plaiſterers are generally out of bu- 


g meer months! in * CIR way as in = 
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PHI 10 duſineſs requires 2 tolerable degree of 


ſtrength, ſome genius, but no more than a 
common education is neceſſary. The Plane which 


— 


is of ſuch general uſe in all the branches of Carpen- 


-try, Joinery, and Cabinet makers work, is a tool 
ſo different in ſize and ſhape, and requires ſuch ex- 
actneſs, that the making of the wood work is a ſe- 
parate employment ; but there are not many of 
this buſineſs. The maſters take from 5 to 10l. 
with an apprentice, who works from ſix to eight; ; 
"my; when out of his time, may earn 16 or 18s. 
2 week; orf with 50 or 100l. _ may | ſet vp maſter, 


4 


Of 52 PLATE: Cs Maxx. 


Ius buſineſs requires ſome ingenuity, but n. no 
* extraordinary. learning. It conſiſts in making 
very neat cheſts of various forms and ſizes, for 


bolding gold and ſilver plate. The maſters take 


10 or 15 1. with an apprentice; who, when out 
of his time, may get about 18s, a an; "oy with 
Mon meme b a kite 
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| Of the PLUMBER. 
HE boy, deſigned for this buſineſs, ought to 


have ſtrength of body, and a healthy conſtitu- 


tion, to withſtand the unhappy effects of the lead. 
The Plumber caſts Leaden Pipes, Sheets of Lead, 
and ſometimes Leaden Statues, In caſting Leaden 
Ciſterns, he makes uſe of a long kind of trough of 
a proper breadth, covered at bottom with ſifted 
ſand, which is laid perfectly level. On this ſand” 
the impreſſion is made of the mouldings that are to 
go round the front of the Ciſtern, by prefling upon 
it a wooden moulding of the ſame form; and the 
other ornaments uſually ſeen on Ciſterns, as any 
kind of beaſt, or bird, are alſo impreſſed i in the ſand 
from leaden or - wooden figures made for that pur- 
poſe. This being done, a more than ſufficient 


quantity of Lead is melted in a copper, and after - 


wards laded into a ſtrong wooden veſſel at the end 
of the trough, or long bench, with a board on each 
ſide, which extends the whole breadth; and being 
filled, the Plumber takes hold of the long end of a 


lever fixed to the cieling, to the ſhort end of which 


is a Chain fixed to the veſlel filled with lead, and i in 
an inſtant he turns the lead into the trough. . He 
then immediately takes 2 ſtrong thick piece of 
wood, made to bear upon the ſides of the 
trough, and to approach ſo near to the ſand, as 


to leave a vacancy anſwerable to the thickneſs of 
the ſheet of Lead : This kind of ftrickle he puts 
L 2 into 


— 
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into the trough, and another perſon taking the o- 
ther end, they ſwiftly move along, ſweeping the 
melted Lead before them, till reaching the other 
end, the remainder falls into a receiver. In this 
manner all ſheets of Lead are caſt; only no figures 
or mouldings are impreſſed in the ſand. The cif. 
tern being thus caſt, the ſides are doubled up from 
the front, and bent again to form the back, where 
they are ſoldered together; and then the bottom is 
cut out of a ſheet of Lead, and ſoldered on. 


They caſt Vives in a cylindeical bo of bent d 
yard long, which ſtands on one end, has hinges, 


and can be opened and ſhut. This tube has a round 
piece of iron that runs through it. Into this tube 


they pour the melted Lead, and inſtantly plucking 
out the iron, by means of a lever, to which it is 
fixed by a chain, they open the tube, take out the 
pipe, and inſtantly ſhutting it, put in the iron, and 
caſt another as before. Theſe Pipes, when uſed 
are afterwards made of 8 e . _—_ ſolder- 
ed together. | 
5 42 RE | 

| | The Plumbers take from 10 to 201. with an ap- 
3 who, when out of his time, may get 
158. 7 or, nne he 
* ſet up * „ ARS 
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Of the PoRTERs, 


＋ HERE are in London two ſorts of Ot): 

Porters, who go of errands and carry burthens. - 
The Tackle Porters, who are employed about the 
keys and wharfs, and aſſiſt in loading and unload- 


ing govds from the ſhips; and Ticket Porters, who 


have a pewter or ſilver badge, with their name upon 
it, hanging to their breaſts or aprons. Both theſe 
claſſes have the honour of being city fraternities z 
and the laſt muſt not only be free of the city, but 
give two ſureties in an hundred pounds for their 
honeſty, They are generally employed in carrying 
goods from the wholeſale dealers to their cuſtom- 
ers; and very heavy burthens to the country wag- 


gons. There are other Ticket Porters who never 


carry burthens, but are ſolely employed in carrying 
letters, notes, and ſmall parcels; theſe are entruſt- 


ed with large ſums of money, which they are fre- 


/ quently ſent to receive. All the Porters in general, 
| however flaviſh and ſervile their employment, get 


more money than many of the moſt ingenious arti- 
ficers; and will not be employed by the day, with- 
out being paid a crown for their labour. They 
take no ane ö 


Of the PoxTRATIT-PAIx TER. in 

I E ingenious youth, who is defirous of em- 
bracing this genteel profeſſion, ought to have 

a liberal education, an engaging addreſs, and a na- 
Ly © „ 
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- tural taſte for drawing and paiming, improved by 

early practice and the ableſt maſters. He ſhould 
have money ſufficient to enable him to ſubſiſt like a 
gentleman, till he can make his merit known, or, 
in the room of it, the patronage and friendſhip of 
ſome of the great. The fine Portrait-painters take 
no apprentices ; and therefore the youth, after firſt 
drawing from prints, and then from ſtatues, muſt 
proceed to copy the buman face, and then make 
his way in the world by the aſſiſtance of his ſriends 
and his own genius; and if he is able to get much 
employment among perſons of diſtinction, he may 
live happily, and raiſe a — 


Of ihe PorTar.. 


T H E youth deſigned for this buſineſs, if he 

propoſes to ſet-up for himſelf, and to have the 
: neceſſary qualifications for carrying the work to the 
greateſt perfection, ought to have a fortune of at 
leaſt 10001. and to be a tolerable maſter of the art 
of drawing,. previous to his going apprentice z- and» 
if it be practicable, he may find it worth his while 
when out of his time, to work for a twelvemonth 
as a journeyman in Holland. In the making of all 
earthen veſſels, the workman has the clay purified, 
moulded to a proper ſtiffneſs, and made up in 
jumps according to the ſize of the veſſel to be 
ſormed. The artiſt fits. before a bench, in which 
is fixed a piece of level wood. not unlike a trencher 3 


it upon 


. 


(fangs) 


upon this piece of wood he places one of the TY 


lumps of clay, and placing his knuckles," or only 
his finger and thumb upon it, whirls it round by 


minute raiſes the clay into the form deſired; then by 
clapping a piece of wood to the outſide, he in a mo- 
ment gives it what circular mouldings he pleaſesy 4 
After having finiſhed. a great number .of veſſels; | 
they are ſet to dry; and afterwards, if they are 
deſigned to be painted, the colours are laid on, 


which muſt be of the metallic kind. The veſſels 
are then waſhed over with a large bruſh dipped in - 


a preparation of lead mixed with water, in order to 
form the glazing ; 3, and when dry, placed in 


the furnace, and burnt; ; when, what is thus waſh- 


ed over the veſſel, vitrifying by the intenſe 3 


the paint is ſeen through i it. The maſters take from 


5 to 10 l. with an apprentice ; who works from ſix L 
till nine: A good band earns, by being a journey- 
man from 15 to 20s. a week; and the maſters 
b from 1000 to ee _ one in trade · 


po the gore ir 


Pa: Sbole yen og is bie e 
knowing how to buy fowl to the beſt adyvan- 


tage 3: in pieking and drawing them; and in gaining G 
a profit by ſelling them. It therefore requires no en- 
traordinary genius; and nothing but an obliging de- 
Dk and the common learning W 
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writing, and a: little arithmetic. The Poulterer 
takes 5 or 10l. with an apprentice z and pays a 

journeyman ten ot twelve ſhillings a week. About 
. n „ eee be ae 
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- Of the Runes YM 


proce of this buſineſs make Preſſes of vari- 
oe kinds, for the uſe of different artificers, | 


+ 


| avihe' Packers, Book-binders, t. The Preſs- 


makers are divided into different claſſes; ; "ſome A 
© working for one or more trades, and others only | 
making Preffes for the uſe of other trades, that re- 
quite 4 different conſtruction. This buſineſs re- 
quires ſome ingenuity, eſpecially in the turning of, 
large wooden ſcrews, and in finiſhing all their work... : 
with the neceſſary exaAineſs, | "They, take, about 
101, with” an apprentice ; Who, when, out of his 
. may earn 1 5 of 1 18 8. ARE, 3. or, if he has 


i he may þ becomg WAG. oo 01.2.4 ano 0439 
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Off the PrINTER of STUFFS. 


H 1s is a hot laborious bufineſs, that requires 
no great ingenuity in the workman. The i im- 
ures on oollen ſtuffs: is performed by a 
rolling: preſs, in the manner of copper - plate biin. 
ings only tha upper roller, which is large, is wrap 
ped round with: a copper plate, on which the fi- 
eg * "Ow ſtuff are deeply en- 


graven. 


. 
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graven. The infide- of this roller is hollow, 3 and 
filled with fire, which is put in at one end, where 
there is a grate. The journeymen earn from 12 
to 158. a week; and it r oſt he 
up maſter. | 


' Of the PamTER of Books, S8. 
Tas bulineſs is in London divided into two 

branches, both under the care and manage 
ment of the ſame maſter; who takes apprentices to 
each branch: Theſe are the Compoſitors, who 
compoſe or ſet the letters; and the Preſſmen, who 
work off the ſheets at the Preſs. Under the article 
Letter-founder, we. have given ſome deſcription of 
theſe letters, and have obſerved; that they are 
pieces of metal with the impreſſion caſt in relief at 
the end. Beſides theſe letters, there are alſo ſpaces, 
which having no impreſſion at the end, and being 
ſhorter than the types, are placed to form the diſ- 
tances between the words; and little blocks of mes 
tal, called quadrats, which alfo ſtanding lower 
than the letters, form the breaks at the end of pa- 
ragraphs, and filling. vacant ſpaces fupport the let- 
ters, which, ſtanding on an end, would-eafaly.fall 
down; and the whole page would be -unaveidably 
_ thrown, into confuſion, were it not rendered 
ſquare and ſolid, by every vacancy ſeen el 
, wor ww. . 1 
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Theſe letters are diſpoſed in two caſes conſiſting 
of ſquare diviſions, placed ſloping one above the 
ether. The uppermoſt contains the capitals and 
ſmall capitals, laid in alphabetical order, with the 
figures, and marks of reference, , +, &e. In the 
lower caſe are all the ſmaller letters; thoſe moſt uſed 
having the largeſt boxes, and being placed neareſt the 
band ; here are alſo boxes for the ſpaces, &c. The 
Compoſitor, having diſtributed the letters into the 
proper boxes, lays the written copy before him, 
and taking a ſmall frame of iron or braſs; called a 
compoſing · ſtick, which by a flide is made to the 
exact length of the line, he holds it in his left hand, 
and beginning. to read, picks up the letters one by 
one, places them in the compoling-ftick;” and Hav- 
ing finiſhed a word puts in a ſpace, and proceeds to 
thamext;- in this manner he goes on till he has fi- 
niſhed the line, which he fills up to the exact 
length, by altering the ſpaces between the wordb. 
Wen the compoling-ſtick 18 full of tines, * he 
empties it carefully into a wooden frame ſurround- 
ed with a ledge, about half the height of the letter. 
This frame is called a galley ; and having finiſhed” 
a page, he carefully ties it up with a piece of ſtrong 
tine, ande placing it upon à piece of paper on a 
bench under his caſes; proceeds to the next page. 
Having finiſhed as many pages as will make a 
5 — he places them in the proper order upon a 


* WWW 5 
| called 
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called a chaſe. Round theſe pages are b placed flips: 

of wood to ſupport the pages at exact diſtances; ſo 
that the pages on each fide of the ſheet may fall ex- 
actly on the other. The pages on both ſides of the 
ſheet, being thus incloſed in iron frames ate fäſt- 
ened in them by the help of wedges; when each form 
being lifted off the ſtone is carried to the print-- 

ing-preſs, and laid upon a ſtone fixed in it“ The 
Preſſ: man then takes two- large balls of leather 


 fluffed” with" wool, with each a wooden handle; 


with one of theſe balls he touches a thick glutinors? 
ink, made of lamp-black and boiled linſeed oil, 

Giead « on the ink-block, which is faſtened” to the 
cheek of the preſs, and then working the two balls' 
together, diſtributes the ink equally upon eich, 
which having done, he beats both the balls with a 
ſwift and regular motion over the face of the letter 


in the preſs, lays a ſheet of moiſtened paper on the! 


letter, throws a double piece of fine blanket ſmooth 
upon it, and then rolls the carriage of the preſs; 

Which contains the ſtone, form, ſheet of paper, 
and flannel, under the platten, A a ſquare block of 
ſmooth wood; moved up and down by means of 4 42 
worm: ſerew, and pulling the handle faſtened (o 
his ſcrew, the Hannel preſſes che paper upon the 
face of the letter, end makes it take off the ink. IE 


the form, js 90 large to be "covered. by the platten ö 


at once, the platten is raiſed; by putting back che 
handle, and the form being turned a litle farther 
L. 6 under 
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under it, another pull is given to the bar or bandle; 8 
and then the carriage being turned out, the blan- 
e away, and the ſheet pulled aff, one 
— ia talen off the fame: manner onthe other fide. 
of the ſheet; and then this ſheet, which is called 
the, kieſt No, is ſent to the maſter or corrector, 
who reads it by the copy, and marks the Compoſi- i 
tox's miſtakes: or; overſights in the margin. This. 
being done, the proof is returned to the Compoſi- 5 
tor, who placing one form. at a time on the impoſ- 

f 

| 


ing ſtone, looſens the letters; and having corrected 
all the errors, faſtens the letters as before; and the 
forms being Again carried ſeparately to the preſs, 
another proof is printed, and fent to the author ; 
who. having returned it back with his correftions, 
theſe ate rectiſied, and this laſt proof reviſed. Aſter 
this, the whole impreſſion is worked off, much in 
the lame manner as that in which a prof is pulled, 
= ooly, inſtead of laying the theet upon the letter, it 
A placed ugon a ſheet of pape faſtened on a frame, 
| on which is OT. Kein of parchment, which 
1 now moiſtened, and is called the tympan, from 
wma, a drum; on the back ſide of this parchment 
its. a double piece of fine flannel ſmoothly read, 
which is faltened 3 in by another frame of parehment 
not wetted. To the top of this tympan i is _—_ ö 

a a hinge, a liebt iron frame, on which paper is p 


Nenn from bing n. ad i 
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called a friſcet. In working this ty mpan is coikely 
turned down, upon the ſheet, and the; ſheet; with 
the tympan, &c, are at the ſame inſtant turned 
down upon the letter, which is firſt made black by. 
beating with the balls, and being rolled under the 
platten, the impreſſion of the ſide of the, whole 
ſheet is made. by two pulls as before, and. being in- 
ſtantly drawn back, and the tympan and friſket. 
taken up, „ the printed theet i is taken off, another 
clean ſheet of paper placed i in its room, and printed. 
like the other 3 all which i is done with ſo much 
ſwiftneſs that three or four ſheets are conſtantly 


printed on one fide in the ſhort ſpace of a minute, 
by two men ; one of whom blacks the face of the 


letter, and he other iin the We the work. 


4 


Tu buy: eggs to be 2 | Compoſitor, 8 to 
have a taſte for literature ; 3 and if he is well ac- 
quainted | with. the Latin, Greek, and French 
tongues, it will bs greatly to his. advantage, both 
28 an apprentice, a journey man, and a maſter; but 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that he mould be. able to 
read thoſe languages; for, by barely reading them, 
he may make. 2 ſhift to compoſe, but not with half 
ſo much eaſe, accuracy, or ſatisfaction to himſelf ;; 
and, without he is:tharoughly acquainted with the 
grammar of his native e be can 0 
ee or. 1s How 27 'F 
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or 8001. to buy materials, &e.... 


4/1 f dine "Of #66 Pair 

* Hs b buſineſs 
perform all the-wood work belonging td the 
Frigzars; 8 a8 caſes for the compoſitors, the wood: 
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The boy, who is deſigned to be a Preſſ man; 
| ſhould be ſtrong and active; for his buſineſs will 
| be very laborious; ſome ingenuity is alſo neceſſary; 


as he ought not only to learn to work at preſs, but 
to obtain a perfect knowledge of the preſs, and be 
able to take it to pieces, ſet it up again, and rectiſy 


:3G* when ay part is out of order. The maſlers 
a take with z an apprentice, who f is to be a Compoli- 


tor, f. om 20 to 4ol. and with a Prefſn man from 10 
to 201. The profits of each in general are from 

143. to about a Zuinea a week: But they cannot 
ſet up as maſter, in a genteel way, with leſs than 


. + 7 
s % * 
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Of the PRT INM. 

Tn HIS buſineſs requires neither ingenuity nor 
learning. Ik is ſaid, there are not above two 

ef this trade in London; and theſe being capable 
of making Printing. ink to ſupply the whole nation, 


they take no apprentices, | Ptjncitng- ink is made by 
42 bolling a veſſel of linſeed-oj!, and 
till it becomes of 2 Pieper thickneſt $5 A little roſitr 
is generally put into it when boinng: After ir is 


and · ſetting it it on fire 


cold, it ii mia ed with a fufficient quantity of lamp - 


black: ia 0! Rois Met en l dau 0: 
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us JOrknR:;" Maiko bor 
requires ' great ingenuity, © ack as they 
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work. 
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work of the preſs, ſlips of wood of che exact depth 
of every ſize of letter, braſs rules for Fines, and, 
in ſhort, a great variety of things thar ought to be 
made with the utmoſt truth and exactneſs. T here 
are but three or four in London, who: ſeldom. or 
never e W 8 Is | 
HET 


07 the iran gürrns art 


Nor branch of the Smith's buſineſs ic l tp 

exactneſs or perfection as this it thetefore 
requires great ingenuity and ſkill. The Printers 
Smith makes all the ſfeel and iron work belonging 
to the preſs, compoſing. ſticks for the conipoſitors, 
and iron frames; or chaſes, for holding forms of 
jetter. There are not more of theſe in London 
than of the Printer's Joiners; but as they perform 
other work, they take apprentices upon the lame 
terms as thoſe in other branches of the Smithery. # 


Of the rt. 
11 


HE Printſelters are very often Engravers ; and 
when this is the caſe, the boy who” bas the 
proper qualifications. for that ingenious art ĩs wel: 
qualifled to keep 2 Printſhop. © But when a youth 
is to be put apprentice to one who is nor an Ek. 

graver, it will even then be of the greateſt advan- 
tage to him to have a taſte for the Ens arts, an nd tg 
be well verſed. im drawing, and in n ve. 
During 
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During bis apprenticeſhip, he ſhould make uſe of 
his leiſure hours in rendering himſelf an able de. 
ſigner, and in becoming acquainted both with the 


works of the moſt famous Engravers, ancient and 
modern, and with the celebrated paintings of the 
great maſters. With theſe advantages he will be 
able, when he ſets up for himſelf, to copy the 
moſt admired works of a Correggio, or a Rubens, 
or to form elegant deſigns of bis on; and, by get - 
ting them engraved, have 2 conſtant ſueceſſion of 
new Prints, that will not fail, if finely executed, 
to. engage the attention of the public. The Print- 

ſellers take from 20 to 40 guineas with an appren- 
| ice; who, when out of his time, will be able to 
earn a genteel living by the above accompliſhments. 
If he ſets up for himſelf, it will require from 100 
to 10001. according to the figure b he would make 
in trade. f | 


9; | 


Of the PROCTOR. 


k t "H E. youth intended. for. this, profeſiion; ought 
””. to bave a liberal education, and if be is not 
poſſeſſed. of . incorruptible. integrity, founded upon 
the ſolid baſis. of the amiable principles of virtue 
and piety, be ; 1hou} .not enter upon a ſtation where 
he will be ſurrounded with temptations, and where 
his ;complying, with. them: may renden him a very 


fi 
la 


( 


ſpiritual courts, what an Attorney is in common 
law; and to qualify himſelf to give the beſt, ad- 
vice to his clients, he ſhould make himſelf ac- 
quainted with the principal branches of the civil 
and canon law, and ſhould be verſed in the writs 
and different methods of proceeding in different 
courts. He ſhould be able to take informat! ons. 
from the clients ;” to put their ſuits in motion; 10 
pes: briefs for the counſel with HOT, and 


. = 3 » 


ue. In in ſhort, he btw to have money to pre- 
vent his being obliged to trouble his client upon 
erery occaſion, and ſuch honeſty as not to ſpin out 


the proceſs to an unneceſſary length. With theſe 


qualifications, the Proctor will haye a much ſurer 
and ſafer way to ſucceſs, than he could meet with 
by OY all _ baſe arts of ma 


's 


OY 07 the Sata w is doo 
T HE Publiſher | advertiſes Panini enters 

them at the Stamp - office, folds, ſtitches, and 
-ubliſhes them for fuch gentlemen as print them at 
their own expence, and for the bookſellers who do 
not chuſe to ſet their names to them. They alſo 
ſometimes publiſh*bound books for the bookſellers, 
and ſome News- papers; they likewiſe purchaſe co- 
pies, and publiſh them at their own expence; but 
they ſeldom or never take apprentices. - 


** 
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of the Po ur-Mak PR. 


"HOSE of this, buſineſs make „ 
'* wooden Pipes for, the, conveyance, of water 
from one place to another, The common Pump ag 
conſiſts of a cylinder or pipe, 4 ſucker, and handle; ; gal 
but wi | not raiſe water above. thirty-two feet. The 
Pump-maker forms only thoſe of wood bored, for wad 
"the uſe of Diſtillers, Brewers, Shipping, Kc. It * 
is hard work, and requires more ſtrength than i in- 
genuity or learning. , The maſters take from 5 to 
101. with an apprentice; and the journeymen, who 1 
work from ſix to ſix, have 12 or 158. a week. 


W They may ſet up maſter with 59]. Tones ſome Je 


employ above 2001. in .the buſineſs, hg w 
Yall al 

f+ it L. 10 oni 
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\ Viking | is chiefly. performed by the women; 


but there are ſome maſters, who employ a 
een, women and girls in making Bed Quilts 
for the Upholſterers. The wemen' of this buſineſs Fr 
not only make Bed Quilts, but quilted Petticoats, N 
&c. They either take poor girls apprentices, whom 
they keep for the ſake of their work, or have a 6 
ſmall ſum for learning thoſe grown-up, whom they Ks 
Ne pays e Wer 128. 4 welk. . 
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Of the Rac-Man. 


M as this buſineſs may ſeem, there; are 
ſome Rag-men who employ ſome thouſand. 
pounds in it. They buy linen Rags of the Rag- 
gatherers, &c. and even export them from abroad; : 
theſe they depoſit in warehouſes ; and, after they 
are ſorted, ſell them to the Paper- makers. It is a 
profitable buſineſs ; e 2 a perſon. wo ſet up with 
100 I. 
O the Rerixzz. bo | 
HIS. is a"diſtint branch of trade by ſelf; . 
though the Goldſmith ought to refine metals, 
yet he finds it for his advantage to employ thoſe 
who make it their ſole buſineſs, They ſeparate geld 2 
and filver from other metals, and reduce them to 
the proper ſtandard. Some of the Refinets alſo 
deal largely in ſelling gold and ſilver to the various 
artiſts who work up thoſe valuable materials. | The 
Refiners take from 10 to 201. with an apprentices. 
who, when out of his time, may earn from half a 
crown to 38. 6 d. a day; or ſet up maſter with 
200 l. though ſome employ ſeveral thouſand pounds 
in this trade. The principal qualifications in a 
boy deſigned for this buſineſs are a ſound conſtitu- 
tion, and particularly good lungs; for the work. 
men are ſubject to paralytic diſorders, from the ** 
fluvia of the mercury uſed in ſeparating 1 metals; but 
it is a very profitable buſineſs for the maſter. 


. 
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Of the RiBpon-WEAVER. 


"HIS is a pretty light eaſy trade, and fit for 
lade of a lender make, or even for girls. 


The ſilk for the warp, or long way of the Ribbon, 


„„ 


which is generally of the fineſt kind, is wound 


round a machine called a warping-frame, and then 
taken off on a wheel, which is fixed at the end of 


the loom, and kept at a proper breadth by what 


is called a fley; which is not very unlike a fine 
comb, the filk threads going between the teeth. 


The Weaver then winds a coarſer ſort of ſilk on 


little quills, which are put into the ſhuttle. When 
ſome of the threads that are round the ſley are, by 
mans of à treadle, which are long pieces of wood 
fixed to the tackle of the loom, pulled lower than 


' the reſt, and the ſhuttle put through the vacancy, 
The Weaver then putting his foot on the other 
treadle, pulls down thoſe threads that were before 


uppermoſt, and returns the ſhuttle back with his 


other hand; and this is repeated with aſtoniſhing 
quickneſs. ' In this manner all plain weaving is 
performed; the only difference being in the ſtrength 
and breadth” of the looms, and the labour required 
to throw the ſhuttle. 'A quick band may earn ten 
or twelve ſhillings a week, by making ribbons. 
i They take from 5 to 10. with an ue | 
whoſe working hours are from fix to nine. A 
very — er N ge and A id and in- 

12 90 duſtry 
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duſtry will hardly fail of increaſing his ſtock, if 
he is not burthened with a great family. ß. 


Of the RivET TER bf SADDIEVs. 
THE Rivetter is a kind of ſmith, and is em- 


ployed by the ſaddler in putting on the iron 


plates for ſecuring and ſtrengthening the tree, and 
the ſtays for the ſtirrups, Sc. This buſineſs re- 
quires neither ingenuity nor much money. The 
maſter takes about 51. with an apprentice: the 


journeymen have ow Oy pooh a "ROO —_ 5 


ſet of with * 


. Of the Bute | 
'HE Robe-Maker is a kind of taylor; he makes 


the canonical habits for the clergy, robes for 


the lord chancellor, judges, and gentlemen of the 
law; the furr gowns of the liverymen; riding- 
habits for the ladies, coronation-robes, the dreſſes 
of the different orders of knighthood, and, in ſhort, 
any dreſs for the gentlemen, out of the common 


way of coat, waiſtcoat, and breeehes, except maſ-- 


querade-habits, which, I think, are made by 
others. It is a very profitable employ, they having 
large prices for their work : it is ſomething better 


for a journeyman than being a common taylor, 
though not much, unleſs they can be truſted to cut 


out. They take with an apprentice from 10 to 
201. who, when out of his time, may ſet up with 
4 1 
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100 J. but it requires a good acquaintance to be 
able to get cuſtom. 


N the Royt-MakerR. | 


\OPES are made of hemp-yarn, ſpun in the 
manner of pack- thread, and then' twiſted many 
threads together, ſometimes to a prodigious thick- 


neſs, and ſmeared oyer with tar. 'The lads put to 
this buſineſs ought to be robuſt and ſtrong, ſince 

they will be expoſed to the inclemency of the 
weather, while apprentices. They are taken with 
very little, or no money. But if they prove good 

bands, when out of their times, they may get half 
a crown, or three ſhillings a day. To ſet up, will 
take from 200 to 1000 l. This trade requires very 


| little ingenuity, or learning, except writing and 


arithmetic ; ; which is neceſſary for the meaneſt em- 
ployment, particularly where there is any proſpect 
of becoming maſter. 


ale ph 3 Of the SADDLER, 
H 18 buſineſa requires. only the common "EM 


tion of a tradeſman; but he ought to- have a 


quick invention, a great ſhare of ingenuity and in. 
vention, and a conſiderable. ſtock of- ready money. 
The Saddler, furniſhes all ſoxts of Saddles, Houſings, 
Leathern Caps, Holſter-caſes; Girths, Bridles, Ca- 
pariſons, &c. and he finiſhes his work by the help 
| * n diſtiaRt en Jas the Tree-maker, 


who 


„ 
who makes the:wnndel part of the Saddle; the Ri- 
vetter, who makes the iron work of the Tree; 
the Founder, who caſts Buckles, Bars, Studs, &c- 
for his Bridles ; the Bit: maker; the'Bridle-cutter; - 
the Embroiderer, who works Devices, Creſts, and 
Coats of Arms, in gold, ſilver, or worſteds, upon 
his Houſings: He buys broad' cloth from the 
Woollen Draper, coarſe linen from the Linen 
Draper, velvet from the Mercer, gold and filver - 
orrice and livery Jace from the Laceman, with 
buckram, ſilk, and thread, from the Haberdaſher. 
The Saddler takes from 20 to 30 l. with an ap- 
prentice; the journeymen, who are commonly 
hired by the year, are allowed 20 l. per annum, 
with board and lodging; and a maſter may ſet up 
for 100l, though, if he gives credit, and has much 
buſineſs, he will ſoon want eight or ten times that 
ſum. Such as cannot, for want of acquaintance, 
ſet up for themſelves, commence Piece- workers; 
that is, take work from the maſters to their own 
houſes, and are paid ſo much for e or ſeat- 
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Of the Sal- CLorn WERAVER. 


HI 8 buſineſs requires no extraordinary i inge- 
nuity, and only a common education. The 
yarn of which Sail- cloth is made is ſpun from 4 
dreſſed hemp, much in the ſame manner as rope 5 
lie * the * wherein it is ſpun reſembles a 


ſmall 
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dall pepe walk. The Spinners make good brea 

of it; and women are as much employed as men, 
As to the weaving, it is performed in the ſame 

manner As: linen cloth. They take from 5 to 10 l. 
| with an apprentice ; who works from fix till eight. 
The journeymen, are paid by the yard, according 

to the fineneſs of the Sail-cloth ; and it —_ 
ya Tram 2001. to 20001, 9922 e 


a fu. Jo enan: | „ 44 
Tuns is a pretty laborious. buſineſs ; but a lad 
may be bound about fiſteen years of age, 
without any particular genius or education. The 
Sail- maker is in every reſpect the ſhip's Taylor; 
for it is his buſineſs to ſew and ſhape all the ſails, 
He takes from 5 to 10 l. with an apprentice ; who, | 
5 muſt work from fix till eight. A journey man may il | 
5 earn twenty ſhillings a week; but it will require | 
; from 500 to . to ſet up maſter. 


| 5 Of the $aLEIMAN, | 
Sb are thoſe who deal in ready made 
. © cloaths for men's wear: They keep large ſhops, 
and many of them get handſome fartunes, They, at 
leaſt ſeveral of them, have Taylors in their houſes, 
at ſo much a week to make what. they ſell. A lad 
1, deſigned for: this employment, ſhould be of an 
go obiging mies: muſt be ready at his pen, ani 
erſte s. eien en with an op 
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no r education. It is a branch of 
the Seither; and the perſection of the work con- 
_ fiſts inthetemperofthe meral. The! mak. 
from 5 to 10l. 
out of his ti: 


ſaws trees or large n of timber into 
and though it ſcems/ a 
yet it io fo abe 
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work. The Maſter Sawyer has uſually 5 or 101. 
with an apprentice; who muſt work from ſix to 


ſix. The journeymen, who always work in pairs, 


commonly earn 3s, a day each; and a maſter 
Sawyer. who can conſtantly keep three or four 
pair of Sawyers at work, may live handſomely and 
fave money. ene they fall he the Timber 
en, ( 


O the Scarkx-Mak rx. 

* HIS is a buſineſs that requires ingenuity and 

a nice hand. The Seale-makers are partly 
Smiths, and partly Braziers. They. in- particular 
make Steel yards, and the Beams of all kinds of 
Scales, from thoſe made for the weighing of dia- 
monds, to thoſe for the weighing of hogſheads an 
the keys; which are no leſs than fifty. different 
ſorts. They alſo fell all kinds of weights; and 
keep well furniſhed ſhops. They take from 10 to 
20 l. with an apprentice z and the pay of a jour- 
neyman is from 15 to 208. a week. A maſter for 
the working part may begin with 100 l. but, if he 
ſtocks a” ſhop; en 2 1 five times | that 
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„ nd! +" Of the Sehobr Masren. ? * 5 


a xt; 


not only to be well qualified for the branch of 


| athing in which he is to be educated, but to have 
0% % 7 a na- 


— 5 E E boy deſigned for this employment, qught 
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a natural good temper, a Sesteel carriage, and the 
behaviour of à gentleman; more particularly he 
ſhould himſelf be free from vice, and be ready 
upon all occaſions to inſtil the ſacred maxims of 
virtue, decency, and truth, into the minds of his 
pupils. It is now very common for Writing- maſ- 
ters in particular to take apprentices, with whom 
they have uſually about 101. and ſometimes 201. 
After they are out of their time, they may eaſily 
commence Writing maſters ; become Uſhers to 
ſchools or academies, with the ſalary of 1 5 or 201. 
a year and their board, or clerks to merchants, or 
in ſome. of the public offices. * | 


Of the Scovnre. 


„ E buſineſz of the Scourer requires as little 
genius and education as any other; it conſiſts 
in ſcouring. men's cloaths, &c. either wet or dry; 
and is pretty laborious, Thoſe of this buſineſs take 
from 5 to 10 l. with an apprentice; who, when 
out of his time, may earn, as a journeyman, from 


10 to 158. 4 week; And it b but * 0 let 75 


e 


| Of 4 tho Senzzu Marne 
* H E boy, WhO is deſigned for this 9 . ; 
would do well to learn to draw, and to obtain 


ſome knowledge | in perſpective, before he goes ap- 
\ | M 2 5 prentice. 
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-prentice. There is great variety in this piece of 
furniture, ſerving both for ornament and uſe; and 
therefore there is ſome room for a boy of genius to 
exert his talents. The maſters, who are but few 
in number, generally keep handſome ſhops; they 
make their n frames, which they mount with 
gilt or painted leather, &c. and they ſometimes 
deal alſo in Cabinet and Chair-maker's goods. 
They take about 20 l. with an apprentice; and, if 
they keep a genteel ſhop, waa Bo ſeveral hundred 
1 in trade. 


Of the Scxrvanun, 


H E youth, deſigned to be of this genteel bo- 
ſineſs, ought to be taught to write very neatly, 
and in particular to be well verſed in the law 
hands, which will be of great advantage to him 
when put apprentice, The Secrivener engroſſes all 
writings for the Attornies on paper, vellum, and 
-parchment,; and no Attorney in the city can em- 
ploy his own clerk in engroſſing, without paying a 
valuable conſideration to the company of Scriven- 
ers for a licence to do it. The Seriveners ſome- 
times alſo practice the buſineſs of a Notary- public; 
and at other times ſell their own Stamps, with 
Pens, Ink, and Paper; in which laſt caſe, they go 
under the denomination of Writing Stationers. 
They take from 20 to 0 with an af | 
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Cl Of the SzgD-SHoPs 


T HOSE who keep Seed-ſhops ſell all ſorts of * 
Garden and Graſs Seeds, Gardeners Tools, 

Matts, &c. This is a very profitable branch of 

buſineſs: It is in few hands; and requires no more 

ſkill than other retail trades. They take from 10 

to 20 J. with an apprentice ; and their journeymen, 

as ſhop-keepers, have from 10 to 201. a year with 

board and lodging. It requires from 100 to 500 * 

to ſet up maſters. : 


Of th SETTERS. - 


H Is buſineſs is unfit for weak lads, as it re · 6 

quires great ſtrength; they being obliged to 
carry heavy burthens. The Setter takes cloths 
and other woollen goods wet from the Dyers, and 
hangs them on tenters to dry, ſtretch, &c. In ſhort, 
the Setters are nearly in town what the Fullers are 
in the country; the ſcouring excepted. They have 
from 5 to 10 l. with an apprentice; who, when 
out of his · time, may have 12 8. a week by being a 
journeyman; or with 100 may commence maiter z „ 
Provides He _ rents a tenter ne 8 


- 
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HIS art requires ingenuity; but neither mech 
ſtrength, nor any previous education, beſides : 
that. of. any other. artift or tradeſman. He makes 
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Shagreen Caſes for Watches, "> &c. and 


Shagreen Cheſts for plate. He takes from 10 to 
20. with an apprentice; who, with 20 J. may ſet 
up maſter; though, if he would mm a ſtock by 


bim, he will have occaſion for 200 l. 


F 


Of the ITY BoilpEx. 


HE boy, deſigned for a Ship builder, or a 
Ship- wright, muſt have a ſolid judgment and 


a natural turn of mind for his profeſſion. As one 
of this profeſſion is an architect with reſpect to 
ſhips, he ought to have a very particular education, 
He ſhould be well verſed in mechanics and geome- 
try; and ſhould early learn to draw. He-ought to 


have a good ſtock of money to ſet up with, and 
great ſtrength of body, that while he is an appren- 
tice he may learn the executive part. When a 


' Ship-builder undertakes to, build either a'Man of 
War or a Merchant-man, he firſt draws a plan of 
the veſſel, and from thence, by the ſcale and com- 
'paſs, meaſures every plank and beam laid in her, 
from her going into the ſtocks till ſhe is launched. 
The Ship- builders take from 20 to 50 l. with an 
apprentice, Who ought to be about fifteen years of 


age; and will require from 500! t to 2000 l. to ſet 
vp maſter, 2 — „ . 3 118 * * 
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Of the Shir. CARPENTER. 


1 E boy, who would be completely qualified 

for this buſineſs, ought to have much . 
ity, and to be maſter of drawing, figures and men.. 
ſuration, which will enable. him to underſtand 2 
theory as well as practice. The Ship-carpenters. 
are the workmen employed by the Ship- builder; 
They take from 10 to 201. with an apprentice ; 
who, when out of his time, may earn in the dock 
yards 18 or 208. a week, according to the extent 


of their abilities ; and, if he goes to ſeas: may- * 
from 40 to $94 US a montb. | 


07 the $aip-Canven, 


HOSE of this buſineſs, as well. as. all other 
Carvers, ſhould learn to. draw before they are 
put apprentice. They are nevers employed in any 


other branch of that art, but in carving the orna- 


ments of ſhips. They take from 5; to 10 l. with an 
apprentice; who, with 501. mais up. ANT: ads 


07% os Shir 3 * 


HOSE: of this trade keep ſhop, and, ch 
Pitch, Tar, Oakam, Tallow, Roſin, and o- 
ther articles for paying a ſhip's bottom, and other 
uſes. of ſhips. _ They take ten or twenty pounds 
with an apprentice ; who, when out of his _ 
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Oy the Sar Joins. 8 

| 12 SE of this buſinefs differ little from the 
other Joiners, except in their being employed 
zin wainſcotting the cabins of ſhips, and performing 
the other work proper to Joinets. They have the 
ſame ſums ni Wente hs ** = Lahe 
. 
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Of the Bernat TER. 
Tuer Painters are in every reſpect the ſame 

with the Houſe-painters ; only their principal 
buſineſs is the painting and gilding of veſſels for the 
ſea ſervice. The fame abilities are required for the 
boy who is to be put apprentice to either, They 
take the ſame wirh an Ae in the joutney- 
-_ e _ OI” | 


«£6732 375, v nene See An | 
_ 18.1 is 2 buſinefs that requires W extra 
ordinary abilities, nor any learning, beſides 
reading, writing, and accounts. The maſter Shoe - 
makers in London keep ſhop, and employ many 
| workmen. and women; and ſome of them export 
gteit quantities to our plantations, 'both of Shoes 
and Boots made in London, and of thoſe they con- 
| in the ie - The pm pen buſineſs of 
| * OUT is — a delivering them 
46 the makers, receiying them when finiſhed, fit 
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ting them on the feet of their euſtomers, and keep-"- 


ing their books; but it is uſual, and very-neceſſary : 
for an apprentice before he is out of his time, to 
ſpend a month or fix weeks in learning to make a 
ſhoe. T heſe ſhop keepers take 10 or 20 l. with + 
an apprentice; who, when out of his time, may 
have 15 or 20 l. 2 year and their board, by being a + 
Clicker; for by this name they call their journeys - 
men who work in their ſbops ; or, with 1001.” he 


may (ct up a ſmall ſhop : But ſome of them employ + 
ſeveral thouſand pounds in trade; ann 
| ie 2— dan. 5 


The men, . be are eon- 


dered as journeymen z though they take appren - 
tices. They are divided into two Claſſes ; thoſe 
who make men's Shoes, Boots; Nc. and thoſe who. 
makes Shoes only for the women. The journey- 

men and the women, who bind the Shoes, and ſew' / 
the quarters together, when they are made of ilk *- 

velvet, callimanco, &c. get but ſmall wages. Theſe * 


journeymen take about 5; 1, with an apprentice ; : 


who, when out of bis time, may get about ꝙ r 
103. a week; or, if he has a little money, and 
ſome acquaintance, he may ſet . 
mater, and work for his own cuſtomers,» 


ry 
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Of the SHk-Maw. 


Tur S is a very genteel and reputable 4 


and the Silk- man, being by the nature of his 
buſineſs, obliged to have a capital of ſome thouſand 
pounds, deſerves a place in the firſt rank of tradeſ- 
men. The youth, who is put apprentice to it, ought 


therefore to have, | beſides a handſome fortune, the 


education of a gentleman, at leaſt fo far as relates 
to a. polite behaviour; no extraordinary learning is 
however neceflary to qualify him for this branch of 
trade: He ſhould write a fair expeditious hand, and 
be well verſed in accounts. The Silkman buys raw 
_ and ſpun Silk from the Importer, and ſometimes 
imports it himſelf; he keeps ſhop, and ſells his Silk 
by the pound. He takes from 50 to 300 l. with 
an, apprentice ; who may ſet up with 1000 1. tho? 
if he bas much trade, he may ſoon have n 
* three in . that ſum. a 


Of the Sen- Tadewnges ty 


Wi H OSE of this buſineſs are employed in wilt 

ing and winding Silk, to fit it for the uſe of 
different artiſicers. Fhey take from about 20 to 
3ol. with an apprentice; and, as they deal in Silk, 
xequire from 400 to 2000l. to ſet vp maſters. | 
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Of the SLK. WEA. 


+HE hays! who is to be put apprentices to 4 
Weaver of Plain Silks, requires no extraordi- 
nary abilities; but if he is to be bound to a 
Weaver of Flowered Silks, as Damaſks and Bro- 
cades, he ought to learn drawing, that he may be 


able to deſign his own patterns. The ſums given 


with an apprentice are from 5 to 101.5 Some of 
the maſters keep only a loom or two at work; and 
fuch a maſter; may ſet: up with 50 or-rook But 
mere are others ho are great dealers, and employ 
from 500 'to:50001 in trade. Theſe laſt require 
ſrom 20 to 1001. with an apprentice; wh will be 


chiefly employed in the compting-touſe. The 


wages of Weavers in general are but poor, the beff 
hands among the anne err ſeldom able to 


d el 3 
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18 art le not require any extraordinary ge- 
nius, ſtrength, or learning. The Silver-cafs 
ter caſts Buckles, Stay- hooks, The Work of Seals, 
and many other articles for the Jewellers, who af 


terwards repair and poliſh the work, and ſet ſtones 
in the apertures left for that purpoſe. The Silver- 


caſter works in the following manner: He lays 
upon a table the various patterns fram, which he is 
to caft ; as the Rims of Buckles, Stayihogks, the 
Work of Seals, & &c. Theſe being placed at; afmall 
M 6 diſtance 


* 8 
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% af „ 
% : 5 


diſtance from each other, he places over them a 
braſs frame, which is called a flaſk; imo this frame 
he ſuſts a; quantity of fine brick duſt: over the mo- 
Tony's and A up the flaſk with fine wet ſand, 


d which is impreſſed the trig tea is 
carefully taken up, dried and ſmoked. Meanwhile 


the Riots of the Buckles, Stay-hooks, &c. the im- 


preſſion of which-was eee 
; placed: lll. 
flaſk anſwering e enen * again placed over 


the ſand, are carefully turned, and 


them, brick - duſt is again ſiſted in, and the flaſk; 


being filled up with wet ſand, is dried and ſmoked- 
Me the former. A groove is then made in the 
fand, leading to ihe general fgures to be cad, from 
an opening in the braſs frame; and the two frames 


being placed together, the melted ſilver, gold, or 


ather metal, is peured in, and if it runs well, all 
the figures are caſt in an inſtant ready to be ſent to 
the Jewellers. Thoſe of this buſineſs take 10 or 
20 I. with an apprentice ; and, as they ſell the me-- 
al they thus caſt, n, one. or. 200 l. Nw. 
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Tun boy deſigned for this buſineſs ought to 
Jearn drawing, that he may be ab!e to make 


we un mode for the 10 of the Caſter, and to 
| enable 
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enable him to raiſe the work of the Buckles, and 
improve, and properly poliſh the- figures that - 
come rough and rudely formed to his hand. The 
men in this buſineſs work for the Gold-ſmiths ; and 
take about 10 or 121. with an apprentice ; Who,. 
when out. of his time, may earn- about 208, 3 
weeks. OE 58 


Of the- Suva STE. 


THESE er 
ſmiths only by their being the artiſis who per- 
form the work which the others ſell in their ſhops. 
The boy, intended for this buſineſs, ought to have a 
good genius, which ſhould be improved by leaming 
to draw, and a ſolid judgment, together with a 
mechanical head and hand, to enable him not only + 
to perform his work, but to underſtand all the pro- 
perties. of metals; the proper menſtruums for their 
ſolution ; and the ſecret of mixing them with their 
proper alloy. The Silver - ſmith is employed in 
making all manner of Utenfils of gold and ſilver ; 
and his work is performed by ſoldering and beat- 
ing veſſels into form with the hammer, and po- 
liſhing. They take with an apprentice from 10 to + 
40 or 50 l. pay their journeymen, who- werk by 
the piece, from 12 to 158. a week; and require - 
boat nmr porno: 1 n e 
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x i S1LVER' and GOLD THREAD-SpINNERs, 

'HE' moſt neceſſary qualifications' i in this buſi. 
| nefs, in which both men and women are em- 
ployed, is a dry hand. The ſilver or gold wire 
being drawn to the utmoſt fineneſs by the Wire- 
| drawer, and then flatted, it is ſpun, or, in other 
words, twiſted round a thread of ſilk. This is 
done in a long room, at the end of which is a 
| wheel of ftceT, on which are ſpindles placed i in the 
ſame manner as in the wheel of a rope-walk. To 
one of theſe ſpindles is faſtened the filk together 
with the ſtatted wire;' one perſon turns the wheel, 
while another holding the thread of filk in one 
hand, and the flatted ſilver or gold wire in the 


other, allows it to wind gently about the filk, as it is 


turned round by the wheel: In this manner the fil 
is covered; after which it is rolled upon à bottom, 
and is now ealled ſilver or gold ſleſy. The perſons 
employed in this work may earn twelve or fourteen 
"ſhillings a weck. The maſter is paid by the Lace- 
man, who generally furniſhes him with the mate- 
| De He takes from 5 to 10 l. with an appren- 
dee when. his time is W r may ſet * 
ge, 109% Os 47 a 


0% the $it.ves- TonxEn. 


HIS is a buſineſs which depends on the ( Gold- 
ſmiths; but requires no extraordinary educa- 
2 Way The artiſt turns a variety of veſſels and toys 
X 5 'x in 


/ 
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in gold and filyer. He takes with an apprentice 
from 5 to 201. and, if the youth has 50 or 601. he 


may, when his time is expired, it up for himſelf, 5 


1 the SæivxER. : I 

Youth, he. is to be bound os. to.2 2 
Skinner, needs only the capacity neceſſary. for 
every wholeſale tradeſman ; and his education may 


be confined to reading, writing a good hand, ex- 
preſſing himſelf handſomely in a letter, and the 


knowledge of the common rules of arithmetic. 


The Skinner deals in rich Skins and Furs dreſſed 


with the hair on, chiefly, for lining or ornamenting 
garments. and robes, and alſo in the Fur itſelf; 
which they cauſe to be cut off, and ſell to the Hatters, 
&c. and ſome of them are alfo Furriers. They 
take from 10 to gol. with an apprentice; who 
will require from $00 | to > 2000]. to ſet up | for him- 


af. 
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of ihe srer-snor- : 

7 HIS buſineſs requires no. great kill, ingeny- 
ity, or Tearning,, to become maſter of it; 
writing a good hand and accounts are all the qua; 
lifications neceſſary for a young man before he is 
put apprentice. Ia the Slop-ſhop are ſold all kinds 
Jackets, Shirts, Trouzers, and ther wearing ap- 
parel belonging to ſailors, 2 545 made. 21 is a yery 
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the ſhop. Some of the maſters, and particularly 


Jn thouſand | erm in trade. 


ſmith, as. 


Ti HE: OM: fc buys Tobacco from: the To. 


for this trade needs only the common education 
of a tradeſman. The maſters take from 20 to 40l. 
wich an apprentice ; who, when out of his time, 
may-get to be a ſhop-man; may | have the 1 1 


6 
es apprentice; who, when out of his time, m 
may have 201. a year and his board as a journey- : 


tan, for cutting out the cloth, giving it to the * 
workwomen, and attending the other buſineſs of Fo 


thoſe who contract to ſerve the royal 154. employ 


Of the StrR. 


E have given a particular account of the ſe- 
veral trades under this denomination, as the 4 
Gold- ſmith, Black-ſmith, Copper-ſmith, &c. un- 
der the artieles Gold: ſmith, Black-ſmith, W 


07 the Suure-Snop. 


bacconiſt, or the Importer, and makes it into 
ſeveral ſorts of Snuff, by means of Mills; ſome of 


which are turned by Horſes, and others by water. 


S e „ » „ 


Some of theſe Snuff-men are very great dealers: 
They moſtly keep ſhop, and ſell great quantities of | 


Snuff and Tobacco, not only to, the. retail ſhops in 
this city, but ſend weekly many hundred weights | 
to the chief towns in- England. The boy deſigned 


(257) 
ment of Mills; or be a rider for the maſter: But, 
if he has 1001, and good credit, he may ſet up for 
himſelf; and, with care, induſtry, and honeſty, 
may encreaſe his capital, as others have done, to. 
ſeveral thouſand pounds, 


Of the SNUFF- Box-Makz. 


H E uſe of Snuff has naturally produced the 

introduction of Snuff Boxes ; which are made 
not only of all kinds of metal, either plain, chaſed, 
or embelliſhed with ſtones, enamel, ſhells, &c. but 
of horn, ivory, coal, and even paper. This has 
introduced ſeveral different trades; in ſome of 
which the makers take 10 or 20 l. with an ap- 


prentice; and in others not more than 5 I. In ſame 


a journeyman cannot earn upwards of 10 or 128.2 
week; and in other branches they may with equal. 
eaſe earn upwards of 20 6. Again, in ſome 
branches, a maſter may ſet up with 20 l. * un. 
others it ere l- 8 


of the Kagan n 


THE education of a Sollicitor in Chancery 
ſhould be nearly the ſame with that of an At. 
torney at common la. but he is. bound to a Bf. 


licitor, or to one of the Clerks in Chancery. I 


deed every Attorney, ſworn of any of the other. 


courts, may practiſe as a Solicitor; but this is al-" 
ways done in the name of a Soſicitor ſworn in Chan- 0 
2 makes it his ſolebuſineſs toattend that court. 
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Of the SoAP-BolL ER. 


H 18 is 2 laborious greaſy buſineſs, but abun- 
dantly profitable; ; it requires no great ſhare of 


| ingenuity, and no more learning than is neceſſary 


for every great trader. Soap is compoſed of a lix- 
ivium or lye made of kelp, that is, the ſalt of ſea- 
weed obtained by burning, or of the white aſhes of 
other vegetables, to which is added a quantity of 
lime water. When the lye has ſtood long enough 
in the vats to extract the ſalts from the aſhes, it is 
drained off, and put into a boiler, if for hard Soap, 
with a proportion of tallow, or if for ſoft Soap, 
with a quantity of bil; where it is allowed to boil 
till the tallow- or oil is ſufficiently incorporated 
with the lye, and is become of one thick conſiſt- 


_ ence; it is then taken out with ladles, and poured 


into ſmall barrels; the hard Soap is put into cheſts, 
and when cold, taken out, eut into ien, and 
hidbup to ry. qu it yer PIR © 

Soap-boiling is a preeabde buſineſs, and re- 
quires a great capital; but none ought to be bound 


to it, who has not à proſpect of becoming maſter, 


Thoſe of this trade take with an apprentice from 
100 to 200 l. and it requires from 2000 to 5000l. 
to ſet up: But there is litile room for journeymen; 
for if the maſter and one man in the houſe under- 
ſtands the buſineſs; the whole work may be per- 
| formed 4 labourers. The wages received by ſuch 
man, d A on mah ; buſineſs. of the maſter, 
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and are in proportion to the Jargeneſ of his deal- 
ings; but the others are only paid as labourers, 
ee OPT e i 
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Of the 838 Mak ER. 


8 Rinding the glaſs of Spectacles is a branch as 

the Optician's buſineſs ; and the rims, &c. are 
made by other artificers. This however is one of 
the city companies; but for a farther account of 
this uſeful art, we ſhall refer our readers to the 
article OPTICIAN, 2 td 58 


* 
* 


Ji of the "BN he ei log 
HIS buſineſs requires very little ingenuity or 
learning, Spangles and Plate Figures in em- 


broidery are made of gold or filver wire, twiſted” 
round, cut off in rings, and flatted upon a poliſned 


anvil, with a punch tipped with poliſhed” Reef," 


Thoſe, who perform this work ate employed by the 
Lace · men; ; and take about: 51: with an appren- 
tice; who muſt work from five till eight: But '3' 


or 19). will enable him to let bas for himſelſ. 


S315 Er 
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n Snatch Mates. j 


HIS buſineſs requires no great ingenuity or 
learning. Starch is moſtly made in the coun- 
try; but th ſeveral who make prod 

TT; ut there are ſeveral who make pro Wn: - 
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quantities within the bills of mortality. ch is 
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made of: wheat, coarſely ground for that purpoſe, 
upon which water is poured, and left to thicken by. 


drawing off the fineſt part of the grain; which be- 


Koo. done, the water is evaporated. This buſineſs 
is chiefly managed by labourers who have from 9. 
ts 158. a week; and therefore it is not prudent to 
put a boy apprentice to it, unleſs he has a good 
proſpect of becoming maſter; which will require 
ee and 1000 J. ” 


Of the STATIONER; 


T Hs term was originally applied ſolely to the 
Bookſellers ; 'who, before the uſe-of printing, 
had their tations or ſtalls ſor the felling of manu- 


confined to thoſe who deal in unprinted paper. It 


requires no great abilities, nor any other education 
oe; writing '2 good-hand, and the knowledge of 
arithmetic.- The wholefale Stationers generally deal 
: in nothing but Papet, and either have mills, which 
they let out to the Paper - makers, whom they keep 


conſtantly employed; or contract with Paper-mak- 


ers for what they want. This Paper they ſell by 
wholeſale to he Book ſellers e n 11 


ö M's are oe whe jel the - bulinel of Vel- 
© him-binder'to that of the Stationer, and ſell Paper 


| th by whokelale and retail: Theſe allo fell all 
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ſorts of Shop: docks, hound i in parchment or vellum, 


either ruled or untuled; Pocket-books, Copy- 3 


books, Memorandum- books, Letter- caſes, Pens, 
Ink, Wafers, Sealing -wax, Ink-glaſſes, Ink · ſtan- 
diſhes, Founce boxes, . with all the apparatus of 
writing. 


The wholeſale Stationer takes 50 or 100 guineas 
with an apprentice ; and thoſe only in the retail 
way about 20]. The former give from 20 to 501. 
a year to a journeyman, belides his board ; but 
the latter ſeldom keep journeymen : In ſhort, the 
whoteſale Stationer cannot ſet up with lefs than 
10001. but he who deals only in the retail . 
may ſet up with 50. 


How of the STATUARY. „ 
T H E Statuary and Sculptor are | generally ids 
together; together; as the ſame perſon cuts figures i in re · 
lief and forms. Statues; The youth. defigned- ur. 
this buſineſs ought to have a natural genius for 
theſe fine arts, which, ſhould be cultivated by his 
being early put to the beſt maſters in drawing; and 
to improve his taſte he ſhould have a liberal educa») 
tion. Among, the languages, Ttalian ought to be 
his chief ſtudy ; as he muſt perſect himſelf in Italy: 
For when he has ſerved: his time to the moſt emi- | 
nent Statuary, here, it may be for his advantage to 
ſpend two or-three years at the academies in Rome 


* 
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or Vance; and to viſit the cloſets of _ curious 


But this is now leſs neceſſary than it was ſome 
years ago 3 as we have two or three artiſts in this 
way who are an honour to their country: However 

the youth of true genius will ſpare no labour to ob- 
tain 5 — degree of e y 


The Maſter Statuary firſt draws 165 * upon 


| paper, and from thence forms a model of ca or. 
wax, from whence the workman blocks out the fi- 


zure in ſtone or marble; and the maſter, or the 
fineſt hand in the houſe, We the principal parts 
df the work, and the inferior workmen the reſt. 
The maſters take 100 guineas and upwards with 


an apprentice; but there are ſume who ſcarcely de- 


ſerve the name of Statuaries, who take an appren- 
tice with only 101. The journeymen are encou- 


. raped: according to their abilities; à fine hand be- 
ing paid from 40 8. to 3 l. a week; and it will re- 


_ wal 200 to r to ſet * _. 
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e e Untaten ** *Ph ont in metal; 
theſe have /a model of clay,-made with all the pro- 


portion of the deſigned figure; - from this model 
the mould is made, into which they run the metal. 
The metal figures are not however caſt all at once, 
but in different parts; the trunk of the body in one 


part, and the limbs in another; all unden, are af. 


wards blered together. W 22697; 27001 0 H d 
ow ( . 00 
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07 the Sr. Maxes. 


H IS buſineſs requires ſome genius, but no ex- 
traordinary education. The boy who is to be 
8 put apprentice to a Stay- maker ought however to 
be naturally polite, to be poſſeſſed of a tolerable aſ- 
ſurance, an eaſy addreſs, and the power of keeping 
ſecret thoſe defects which it is frequently his buſi - 
neſs to conceal, by bolſtering up a fallen hip, or 
diſtorted ſhoulder. The materials in Stays are 
tabby, canvaſs, and whalebone. The Stay maker 
takes the lady's ſhape, if it be a fine one, as nicely 
g as he can; and where it is uneven or deformed, 
endeavours to conceal every defect; he cuts out the 
tabby and canvaſs by the ſhape in quarters, which 
are given out to be ſlitehed by women, who are 
able to earn only 5 or 68. a week. Aſter this, 
having prepared the whalebone, he thruſts it be- 
tween the rows of ſtitching, which requires a good 
deal of ſtrength, and is the niceſt part of Stay-mak- 
ing. The Stays being boned are looſely ſewed to- 
gether, and fitted on the lady, when, if they an. 
ſwer according to expectation, they are bound, the - 
braiding laid along the ſeams, the lacing put. 
down the ſtomacher, and finiſhed ſo as to be 
ft for the lady's uſe. The maſters take from 5 to 
10 l. with an apprentice; who, when out of his, - z 
time; will have the common wages of a Taylor, by. 
working as a l 1 or, i he has 59. or GI. 
he yy et up for © 
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D the STockinG-Framt Make, 
HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs requires no 
extraordinary learning. It is an ingenious 


branch of the Smithery; but the greateſt difficulty 


is in tempering the large ſprings upon which the 
work moves, and making the ſtocking needles, 


which ought alſo to be properly tempered. It is 


very profitable to the maſter; who takes about 10l, 


with an apprentice ; who, when out of his time, 
may have the common wages of a Smith, by work- 
ing as a journeyman ;, or with fomewhat leſs than 
1001. be my ſet up maſter, 


- 


Of the Srocxmo-Wzaven. 


Is is a buſineſs that requires ſome ingenuity; 
but no great ſtrength, nor is. any education ne- 


H 


 ceffary, beſides that proper for all tradeſmen. The 
| principal things the apprentice. has to learn, is to 


know how to mark a clock, or point on a ſhect of 


point - paper, to repreſent it properly on the 


ſtocking, and to reRify any little diſarders that may 


| happen to that curious engine the Stocking- frame. 
Tue workmen are paid for every pair of ſtockings, 


according to.the materials of which. they are made, 
and their degree of fineneſs. The Work 
for the Hoſiers ; who commonly furniſh & e wor 


tte, ſilk, or thread; and take from 5g to 101. with 
an apprentice, : who, when out of his time, if ca- 


pable of making the del Ok or c 


en 


1 


10Uus 


the 


It is 
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able to earn from 12 to 188. a week; out of which 
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he muſt pay the maſter 18. 6 d. a week for the uſe 

of his frame: But if he is only able to make coarſe 
worſted ſtockings, he will not get with the cloſeſt 
application above 9 or 10s. a week; out of which 
he muſt pay for the uſe of his frame. However, if 
a perſon buys a frame, he may fave this deduction 
from the price of his labour; and if he can pur- 
chaſe a ſmall number of them, which will coſt him 
about 15 1. each, he may employ j nen 21 | 
have all the profits of a maſter. 


Of the STocK1NG-TRIMMER and PRESSER: 


I'S buſineſs requires neither ingenuity, ftrength, 
nor learning: He receives the Hoſe after they 
are ſeamed, legs them, and fits them for the ſhop. 
He takes from 5 to 10]. with an apprentice; who, 
with a little money, may eaſily ſet up for himſelf. 


** R. 


Of the STove-Grate-Marxer. 
H IS is a buſineſs that requires great ingenuity. 
The Stove-grate-maker, whois a kind of Smith, 
makes a great variety of theſe Grates; ſome of which 
are of curious workmanſhip, poliſhed to great perfec- 
tion; he alſo makes a'l kinds of iron and fteel Fen- 
ders, neatly poliſhed, Pokers, Fire-ſhovels, and 


Tongs: He has the braſs work from the Founders, 


and fixes i it on. Thoſe of this trade take from 5 to 
10 ol. 
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10 l. with an apprentice; the journeymen, who 
are able to perform the moſt curious work, have 
extraordinary wages; and the reſt are paid as com- 
mon Smiths. It will require from 50 to 100 J. to 
ſet up a young man in this buſineſs. 


Of the STUcco-WoRKER. 

HIS is an ingenious art, that requires taſte, 
and ſome ſkill in drawing, with the knowledge 
. of geometry, and particularly of menſuration. 
Stucco i is a particular kind of mortar, compoſed of 
ſtone, lime and ſand. Mouldings and other orna- 
ments are formed by laying on this mortar to the 
| height of the deſigned figures, and then running a 
mould of wood over them of the ſhape of the intend- 
ed decorations. Theſe mouldings are ſometimes 
wrought in the manner of carved work by the hand of 
the Stucco-worker; and ſometimes flowers and ſcrolls 
are formed from moulds, and ſtuck on, as the na- 
ture of the work requires; which are afterwards 
improved and imbelliſhed by the artiſt. This art 
is now carried to great perfection.” The maſters 
take from 10 to 201. with an apprentice; who, 
when out of his time, will be able. to earn from 
| three ſhillings to a crown a day, or with' $01. may 
* up maſter ; 3 * ſome e in trade. 
i | 1 2 CN 1 
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of the srurr- SHOP, 


HE boy, who is to be put apprentice to a per- 
ſon who keeps one of theſe ſhops, needs no 
other abilities, nor any other education, than that 


neceſſary for every other retail tradeſman, Theſe 


ſhop · keepers ſe!l all ſorts of ſtuffs, whether for men 
or womens wear; Alapines, Shaloons, Calliman- 


cos, &c. There are many of them wholeſale deal- 


ers; who join to this trade that of being Norwich 
Factors: But the greateſt number are retail traders, 
who differ from the Mercers, in dealing only in 
fluffs, as the others deal ſolely in ſilks. The 
wholeſale dealers take from 50 to 200 l. with an 
apprentice; give a journeyman 20 or 30l. a year 


and his board; and require 10001. to ſet up as 
maſier. On the other hand, the retail traders take 


about 20 or 30 l. with an apprentice; who, when 
out of his time, may have much the ſame wages 
as thoſe given by a wholeſale dealer; or may ſtock 
a ſhop with a ner 185 


Of the SuGar BAR Rx. 
O other qualifications are neceſſary for 2 
young man to be put apprentice to a Sugar- 


baker, but his writing a good hand, underſtanding 


book-keeping, and having a conſiderable fortune, 
to enable him to ſet up for himſelf when his time is 


expired,” During his apprenticeſhip he will have 115 
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little elſe to do beſides giving attendance and book- 
keeping, labouring-men doing the dirty and ſlaviſh 
work, of which there is a great deal in this repu- 
table buſineſs: However, one bred to the trade, 
has the inſpection of theſe labourers : This perſon, 
who is called the Boiler, has from 50 to 1001. A 
year. The maſters take from 100 to 4001. with 


an apprentice ; and it will require from 1000 to 


5000 I. to ſet up. | 75 


Of the SURGEON. 


HE genius and natural abilities proper to * 

an excellent Surgeon, differ but little from 
thoſe required in a Phyſician. The youth, de- 
ſigned for this ſecond and more certain branch of 
the noble art of healing, ought to. have a ſound 
judgment, a quick apprehenſion, and a good me- 
mory. He ſhould have a determined and reſolute 


mind, a ſteady and light hand, ſtrength of body, 


and a tender and compaſſionate heart : Qualifica- 
tions that ſeldom meet in the ſame perſon. His 
education ought to be liberal; in particular, he 
ſhould not only be a ſpeculative, but a practical 
anatomiſt; he ſhould viſit our hoſpitals with the 
greateſt care; and not only attend every operation 
of importance, but obſerve and take minutes of the 
preparatory ſteps, and of thoſe taken in the progreſs 


O&- 
viſh 
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ſhould improve by travelling and viſiting other hof- 


There are two methods of educating a Surgeon, 
one is, giving the youth an univerſity education, 
then ſending bim to hear anatomical lectures, and 
to attend ſome of the moſt noted hoſpitals for a ſea- 
ſon or two; after which he viſits Paris, and returns 
home a Surgeon: But the ſecond method is the 
moſt common; which is, after the youth has learnt 
Latin and ſome Greek, he is bound to a Surgeon 
of good practice ſor ſeven years; at the expiration 
of which he turns out a Surgeon ; but both theſe 
methods are defective; However, this laſt method, 
together with the ſtudy of anatomy, and the viſit- 
ing of foreign hoſpitals ; not as an idle ſpectator, 
but as one determined to ſeize every opportunity of 


improvement, is the moſt effectual means of be- 


coming a good Surgeon, The ingenious and the 
humane young gentleman will reaſon deliberately 
on all the various methods of practice, and will dif- 
cover which will give leaft pain to the patient, and 
moſt ſpeedily produce a cure: He will rejoice more 
at having it in his power to fave a limb, than at his 
being able to cut it off with the greateſt dexterity 
and no proſpect of lengthening his bill, or bringing 
more money into his pocket, will induce him to 
have recourſe to amputation, when he can heal 
without it. This honour, juſtice, religion, and 
| N 3 ; every 
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every principle of humanity require ; and this wil 
in the end be the ſureſt means of obtaining at once 
inward ſatisfaction, and all the external bleſſings of 
wealth. The ſums given with an apprentice are 
from twenty guineas to an hundred : But though it 
requires no great ſum to buy a ſet of inſtruments, 
&c. yet the youth ſhould have a fortune ſufficient 
to ſuppert him like a gentleman, till he becomes 
- known, and renders his merit conſpicuous ; and he 
may haſten this knowledge by freely and generouſly 
giving relief to thoſe who are unable to pay him. 


Of the SURGEoN's INSTRUMENT-MAKER, 


HE boy, who deſires to be of this buſineſs 

ſhould be ingenious ; but is under no neceſſity 
of having any more than the common education of 
a tradeſman, The Surgeon's Inſtrument-makers 
| keep: ſhop, and employ their journeymen and ap- 
prentices in making various kinds of Knives, Sciſ- 
ſars, Lancets, Saws, Trepans, Probes, Biſtoras, 
Spatulas, &c. They take from 5 to 201. with an 
apprentice; and a journeyman, who is eſteemed a 
good hand either in forging or finiſhing theſe curi- 
ous inſtruments, may earn 15 or 20s. a week; or 
with 1001. may ſet up in this buſineſs, which is 
very profitable to a maſter. Many of this trade a alſo 


ſell all ſorts of Cutlery goods, 
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Of the Sweep WaskER. 


HOSE of this buſineſs, which is a very pros 

fitable one, purchaſe the Sweepings of all the 
workers in gold and ſilver, and alſo refiner's aſhes. 
Theſe aſhes, or duſt, are well waſhed from their 
impurities; then put in a veſſel into which quick- 
ſilver is poured, and by conſtantly ftirring it about, 
the mercury attracts whatever metal is in the duſt: 
When they fancy the quickſilver has done its of- 
fice, it is taken out and waſhed, and then diſtilled 
from the other metals which are left at the bottom, 
and being melted together into a lump, are carried 


fo to the refiner's, who knows how to ſeparate them.” 
ty There are but few maſters in this way; and thoſe 
of take no apprentices, but uſe labourers to do their 
rs work. A maſter my ſet up with 301. 
5 - Ha. 
— e Swonp- ee on L 
, T HE profits ariſing from this buſineſs are e 
1 conſiderable to the maſter; but it requires no 
5 extraordinary judgment, nor any uncommon learn- 
ing or bodily ſtrength, in the youth who is to be 
+ put apprentice to it. The Sword cutler frequently” 


. deals in the goods ſold by the common Cutler; but 
| he is here to be conſidered as only concerned in 
mounting ſwords, making ſcabbards, &c. | The” 
blades are not always made by the Sword - eutler; 
for thoſe called by this name frequemily do no 

N 4 moe 
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more than mount them. The handles, if of plate, 


are made by a claſs of Silver-fmiths who make no- 
thing elſe; and, if of braſs, by the Founder. The 
Sword-cutler has ſome relation to the Smith, as he 
uſes the file and the hammer in putting on. his 
hilts; and to the Shoe-maker, as he uſes the awl 
in finiſhing the ſcabbards. Thoſe of this buſineſs 
keep ſhop; and take about 201. with an appren- 


tice; who, when out of his time, may earn about 


1 Is 2a week; or, with about gd may ſet up 
for himſelf. | 


of the TAELOW-CHANDLER., 
1H IS is a very neceflary and profitable buſineſs. 
The youth defigned for it ought to have an 
e and ſtrong conſtitution; but no previous 
education is neceſſary more than writing and ac- 
counts, and the meaneſt genius is ſufficient. The 
Tallow-chandler takes from 10 to 201. with an 
: mes who, as a journeyman, may get 12 or 
ha 3 or a ſet 58 in a We . with 


ay: th S 2, 


Of * Taxnxxn. | 


H I S buſineſs is laborious and dirty: Wa requires 
© ſtrong healthy lads, as they will be much ex- 
roſed to the weather, and be very frequently in the 
wet. Tanning is performed in this manner: The 


| hides are firſt put in a pit with quick lime, which 


. they are then waſhed 
10a . So and 


— 
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and ae! to prepare them for the bark pit; the 
leather is then put into another pit filled with barks 
which is ſtripped off the oak in ſummer, and dried 
in the ſun; it is ground in a mill, and mixed with 
water. The hides ſlay in this pit till the bark has 


penetrated quite through the leather; and the 


workmen cut it to ſee if the operation is compleated. 
This trade requires neither genius nor learning; read- 
ing, writing, and ſome knowledge of figures, 
are all that is neceſſary. The maſters take with an 


apprentice from 5 to 101. who, as a journeyman, 
will get little more than the common labourer, xk? 
cept employed in the management of the buſineſs 


by a maſter who will not apply to it himſelf; or 


does not underſtand it; and it will require at leaſt 


5001. to ſet up with any tolerable — of 


i ſucceſs. 


Of the T as88EL-MAKERS. | 
HESE are more frequently women than 
men. They make Taſſels for pulpit cuſhions, 


window-curtain cords,. and for a variety of other 
uſes. Theſe Taſſels are made of gold or filver 


thread, filk, mohair, or worſted, worked over a 
mould. When Taſſels were worn by the ladies to 


their manteels, this was an exceeding good em- 1 


ployment, and many families got a genteel main- 
tainance by it; but now, I believe, it is hardly worth 


learning. The makers take girls out of the ſchools : 


a, | a and 
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and pariſh children with little or no money; whio, 
if good hands, may, when out of their time, be 
able to get ſix or eight ſhillings a week as journey- 
women; or may ſet up with a very little; all ma- 


terials being found by. the Lace or Worlted- -men, 


their yew. 


07 the TAYLOR. 
HIS is a trade too well known to need a 
particular deſcription. Though cuſtom has 


; rendered the Taylor contemptable among the vul- 


gar; yet to many who think themſelves very” pretty 


gentlemen, he is a man of vaſt importance; ; ſince 
to bim, their Barber, and Dancing-maſter, they 
cope the high advantage of being acceptable to the 

__ -Jadjes, who are too frequently fond of the mere 


outſide, and prefer a fool decked out in lace and 


: embroidery to the man of ſenſe in a plain habit. 


The lad intended for this buſineſs ſhould have good 
eyes, a tolerable genteel perſon, and a good beha- 


viour, as his ſucceſs in trade will a good deal de- 
- pend on theſe; for an aukward taylor will not be 
acceptable to the fine gentlemen, who make dreſs 


a matter of vaſt concern; and theſe are perhaps the 
Taylor: s beſt cuſtomers: But as to learning, very 
little is neceſſary, more than writing and accounts. 


The Taylors take with an apprentice from 10 to 
1 2 I. their working hours are from ſix to eight; but 


in 1 of Anand W has or other extraordinary 
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occaſions, they work all night and on Sundays. 


As journeymen they get in general 15 8. a week 


when employed; but are often out of buſineſs in 
winter, except they are uncommon good hands. 
2 or 300 J. will ſet, up one in a. middling way; 
though ſome at the court end of the town employ 
as many W 


| Of the TEA-MEN. 
HE S E traders deal very largely in the article 
Tea; and frequently, if not always, ſell Cof- 


fee, Chocolate, and Loaf Sugar. It is a very gen- 


teel good buſineſs, and not fo dirty as the Grocer. 
They take with apprentices from 20 to 50 l. give 
about 20 l. a year and their board to journeymen; 
who cannot commence maſter with leſs than 300 l. 
and _ 18 1 en in Gs 


of the Tha Ab Max. 


HES E traders generally keep large Koji, 
and are reckoned genteel tradeſmen. - Many 
of the articles they deal in are imported from 
abroad, eſpecially thoſe of the finer ſorts; a great 
deal of which are brought from Holland; ſome 
alſo comes from Scotland ſome from Ireland; and 
very little, and that principally coarſe coloured 

thread, is made in England. This, like all trades 

that have nothing in them, but only buyipg at 
one price, and ſelling at another, requires little ge- 
| N 6. , nis 1 
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7+ with; for. they are not only-obliged to have 


TY 
i. The Thread-man takes with an 


apprentice from 20 to 501. who, when out of his 


time, will be able to get 20 or 251. a year and his 
board as a journeyman ; but cannot ſet up genteely | 


a8 „nnter for leſs than 500 or 10001]. 


07 the — een | 
H E Timber merchant imports his Timber, 
from the various parts of the world where it is 


PE Pang as Deal from Norway, Wainſcot from 
Sweden, Mahogany from Jamaica, &c. Theſe 
Ts goods are ſometimes brought him in his own ſhips, 
ſometimes in thoſe belonging to others; and he re- 
torns ſpecie, or ſuch Engliſh manufactures as the 
ferent countries are in want of. The youth in- 


tended to be put to this buſineſs ſhould be extreamly 
well verſed in arithmetic, or he will be unfit for his 
maſter's compting houſe; and it is there the prin- 


woes part of his time mult be ſpent: For he may 


as. properly be called a clerk as an apprentice. Few. 


P ee qualifications are neceſſary. The Timber- 


merchants. take with their apprentices from 80 to 


4 "> ah who muſt all their life time be-clerks, ex- 


cept they have a very genteel fortune to ſet up 


1 =» large ſtock of Timber in their yards, but 17 allo 
E - ive very conſiderable credit to Carpenters and Maſ- 
ter Builders. Some employ in this trade eight or 


4 f eee — 4 leſs ſum than 


7 Eb 


N | two 


ſucceſs: But I ſhould add, that all who keep Timber 3 


but Iron Bars are covered over with Block Tin, | 
and theñ flatted in a flatting mill to the thinneſs fit 


them from Wales. The Tin man receives them 
in ſheets; he beats them on a poliſhed anvil to give 


This was formerly reckoned a mean employment; 


great quantities of the goods they deal in. Many 
of them fell Lamp Oil, and contract with pariſhes 
or gentlemen for lighting their Lamps by the year. 
The take with an apprentice from 10 to 201. Wo 


will be able, as a journeyman, to get about 12 r 


4 257 7) F 
two or three is not flieht to give a probabili * by. 


yards are not Merchants; for many Carpenters buy 
in large quantities from the Importer and fell again 


to their Brother Carpenters. 


The Tix-Man, or Tix br avs Wounmm „ 
TIN is a compoſition of Iron and Block Tin; 
but they are not mixed together by melting; 


for uſe. Formerly theſe Tin Plates uſed to be i im- 
ported from Sweden, but now we have moſt. of 


— 


them ſmoothneſs and luſtre; he then forms them 
into a variety of different utenſi's ; ſuch as Kettles, 
Milk-pails, Sauce - pans, Drinking: pots, Candle- 
ſticks, Caniſters, Flower- boxes, &c, He alſo 
makes the frame work or mounting of Lanthorns 
and Lamps of Tin, and fixes in the horn or glaſs. 


but now the Tin-men are become conſiderable 
traders, keep large handſome, ſhops, and export 


148. 
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RET week by working from ſix till nine; or may 
_ | ++ up maſter, in a low "Ways with 1 o0 J. "Of: hand- 
—_— _ _ If 


= = 07 th de Tien: arrir, 
” H IS is an ingenious branch of the Smith's buſi- 
ol neſs, conſiſting, i in making the Iron Work be- 

| longing to the carriages of coaches, chariots, 

cChaiſes, &c. The niceſt and moſt curious parts of 
their work are Springs for ſpring coaches, and 
other vehicles of pleaſure. There is great variety 
in this buſineſs. The maſters take from 5 to 101. 
with an apprentice; who, if a good hand, will be 

; able to earn upwards of 20s. a week as a journey- 


I man; 3 and 100 J. will enable him to ſet up for 
1 _— | 


0 the TE Wouax. 


„HIR 9 4 years ago this buſineſs gave 1 many 
Þ od women in London gentee} bread ;. but now the 
| ladies cannot be dreſſed with elegance, except a 
French Barber, or one who paſſes for ſuch, by 
ſpeaking broken Engliſh, adjuſts and curls their 
n hair at the exorbitant price of A crown or half a 
| guinea a time. Our grandmothers thought bor- 
dered on immodeſty to appear with their heads un- 
covered; but probably our grand children, deſpiſing 
ſuch narrow prejudices, - may not be aſhamed of 
4 Seins naked Ee the you upwards,” or of having 
Tai men 


. 
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men chamberlains or deter. Te ve "i few 
women, who now cut hair, cannot live by the em- 


pl yment, and therefore need ſay W of the ; 
terms on which they teach rag N 


Of the Westen | 

HE importation of Tobacco brings in a vaſt 
revenue for the ſupport of government, and 
the traders in it are frequently very eonſiderablie 
Merchants. Many deal only in: Tobaceo, and o- 


thers alſo ſell Snuff. The Tobacconiſt is a very 


profitable and reputable buſineſs. They . employ 
labourers to cut it with an: engine, and women 
commonly ſtrip it from the ſtalk. The apprentices. 


are generally taken as in other ſhop- keeping buſi- 
nedſſes, only to learn to buy and ſell, and to know: 
the different properties and value of the goods they 


deal in; except among the meaner ſort of maſters, 
who make their lads, whom they take with little 
or nothing, ſave them the wages of labourers. 
Maſters of any repute will not take a youth with 
leſs than 50 or 1001, who, as a journeyman, may 


get 25 or 30 l. 1 and his nen or 2 
"oy 1 7 5 1000k. 8 


* 


of the ToBACCo:- Pres-MAxzs: 


Tur 8 buſineſs requires neither ingenuity nor | 
ſtrength, and as little learning as any other. 


Pipes are made of white clay, worked N fine, 


74 250 
ee into me ſhape we ſee them; the hollow 


is made by running up a wire; the pipe is then 


dried, and baked in a furnace. The maſters re- 
ceive 5 I. with an apprentice, and ſometimes take 
poor boys gratis. : A journeyman earns 10 or 128. 


a week; and 20 or __ will ſet Up 4 maſter. 


Of the Tor Mon 


| ſhould i improve by learning to draw with great per- 
lection. Good eyes are neceſſary to prevent his be- 


ing impoſed upon in buying falſe ſtones made of 
paſte; and drawing, to enable him to judge of and 


improve the curious works made by thoſe he em- 


ploys. We are here ſpeaking of thoſe ſhop-keep- 
ers, under this denomination, who not only ſell all 


forts of Toys made for the diverſion of children, 
but a great variety of ornamental curioſities; as 
gold Snuff- boxes, finely adorned with precious 


ones, paintings, or ſhells, with ſervices of chaſed 
Plate, diamond and paſte Ear- rings, Buckles, But- 
tons, and Studs, ornamental china, &c.. and a vaſt 
variety of curious Trinkets. Thoſe i in this grand way 
of buſineſs take from 50 to 100 guineas with an ap- 
prentice; but they ſeldom take any. To ſet up 


maſter will require from 1000 to 50001. On the 


"other hand, a raed who deals b! in chil- 


Tu boy deſigned for this trade oughtt6 have 
good eyes and a very elegant taſte, which he 


2 2. 8 
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take an apprentice with a0l. aha when his time 
ls e may ſet up with 200. ndl 


, 


Of the Tov- Mina” 


M OST of the children's Toys being exported 
very cheap from Holland, and the valuable 
ornaments ſold by the Toyman being finiſhed by 
the beſt artiſts among the Jewellers, Chaſers, &c, 
the making of Toys is confined to a number of or- 
dinary ſorts made by poor people, who are ſo mi- 
ſerably paid for their labour, that they can ſcarcely | 
ſupport their families. They generally live in very 
mean lodgings, are. frequently obliged to hawk 
their goods from ſhop to ſhop, and e or never 
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| 0 the Tais Max ss. 85 3 

18 art requires neither any extraordinary abs 5 

lities nor learning, and no more ſtrength than 
a Joiner. The Tree maker forms the wooden 
part of ſaddles, and much of the eaſy ſitting of the 
ſaddle, with reſpect to the horſe, depends on him 5 
for gentlemens ſaddles he uſually takes the meaſure 
of the horſe” s back, and by that means fits him e, 
- atly. Thoſe of this buſineſs are employed by the 
Saddler; and there are not any extraordinary profits 
to be made of it, either by the maſter or the jour- 
neyman: However, the materials uſed by the maſ- 
ter are not coſtly; and he has the advantage of 


- _ giving 
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giving little credit. He rakes from 5 to 101. with 
an apprentice; who, when his time is expired, may 
ſet up with 20 J. 


07 the TRIPE-SHOP, 
THIS is a very naſty ſloppy buſineſs, Thoſe, 
who keep theſe ſhops, cleanſe and waſh the 


intrails of beaſts from all their filth, boil them, and 


| then expoſe them to ſale. They do not uſually 
take apprentices; but when they do, they com- 
port take r ow with little or no money. 


s o the Txuxx-Maxk EA. 


T HIS noiſy trade requires a moderate. degree of 

ſtrength, but little genius, and no more learn- 
ing than is neceſſary for every other tradeſman. 
The Trunk-maker is a ſhop-keeper as well as a 
_ handicraft ; in whoſe buſineſs there is really : a greater 
variety than one would at firſt imagine; 3 beſides 
many different ſorts of Trunks, Portmanteaus, &c. 
they generally make Leather Buckets. There are 
dut few of this trade; and their profits are very 
conſiderable. They take from 5 to 101. with an 
apprentice; : who, when out of bis time, may earn 


from 12 to 11 8. 2 week; or, with 2001. may ſet 
op" 1 | 


* 
- 
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Of the TRuss- Maxen. 8 


E E requires ſome knowledge of the hr 


body, and in the nature of thoſe diſeaſes, in 

which it is his buſineſs to afford relief. He makes 
Truſſes of linen, and covers thoſe which accord- 
ing to his direction are made of ſteel. He employs 
Smiths in making irons for the relief of the lame 
and the crooked; and cauſes artificial legs, hands, 
and glaſs eyes to be made; in all which he deals, 
as well as in other things of the like nature. There 
are not many of this buſineſs; and moſt of thaſe 
keep ſhop. It is very profitable ; but ee take no 
e e gd e | Se 
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Of the” „erb 


T H E tue of a working Turner is very fit for 

lads of a flight make, as the work is ingenious 
and-not very laborious, being performed by means 
of a wheel and a lath. The different branches of 
this buſineſs are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 


materials they work in; as the Ivory Turner, the 


Silver Turner, the Turner of Wood, &c. Some 
of them keep ſhops to ſell retail what, they make or 
turn; but they moſtly work for the ſhops of others. 

They take with an apprentice from 5 to 15 l. who. 
if good workmen, will afterwards be able to get 


18 or 205; a week; or may ſet up with 100 I. 
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Thou are alſo ſhop- keepers. called . 
though they do not themſelves make one article in the 
Turner's way. Theſe ſell almoſt every thing that 
is turned in wood ; Baſkets, Mops, Brooms, W aſh- 
ing- tubs, Floor- cloths, Matting, Bruſhes of all 
kinds, and abundance of other articles. They take 
with apprentices from 20 to 301. who, as jour- 
neymen, will not be able to get more than 20 or 


251. per annum and their board; and may ſet up 


with 2 0r 300 l. 


8 | bg 
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"of the VELLUM and Paxcnuent-Marzs: 


Tur boy deſigned for this buſineſs will have 


occaſion for neither much ſtrength, ingenuity, 
nor learning. Vellum. ! is made of calf ſkin extend- 


55 ed and drawn to a proper thinneſs when green, and 


22 


name of Vinegar Merchants. It is therefore ſa bu- 


Patchment i is made of ſheep ſkins in the ſame man- 
ner. | There are but few if any of this trade in 
London. They take from 5̃ to 10 l. wh 4 . 


entice, ae, 10 or anden 


Seo 07 the Vineoar Hakens. 22 65 0 
7 ESE. on account of the greatneſs of their 
* dealings, are frequently diftinguiſhed by the 


ſineſs that is only fit for youths of fortune; who, 


during their apprenticeſhip, have little elſe to do 


Ihe to fit in a the office and ata the buſineſs of a 
* 171 1 | BE NE clerk; „ 
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clerk ; all the laborious part of the buſineſs being 
performed by labourers. The maſter, or an over- 


ſeer, is ſufficient to manage the works: There can 
a then be no room for the employment of many jour- 
Il neymen ; and indeed the number of the moſters 1 18 
8 9 ſmall. 5 
"a 
c / the Vines. 
D A Lad, who is to ſerve his time to a Vintner, 
ſhould be ſharp, ſober, quick of apprehenſion, 
nimble, active, and complaiſant; as to his educa- 
tion, he needs only the common qualifications of 
: reading, writing, and arithmetic. The Vintner, 
5 if he deals honeſtly, buys wine neat as imported, 
ö and his profits ariſe from the difference between 
| buying and ſelling: But too many of them dabble 


in the buſineſs of the Wine - cooper, and re- brew in 
| the cellar, what had before been brewed in. the 
wine-vaults. The Vintners uſually take with an 
apprentice about 20 J. who, during this time of 
ſervitude, may obtain conſiderable profits from the 
liberality of his maſters cuſtomers. He may after 

wards become a Drawer or Waiter. Some of theſe 
receive wages, and others do not; but then it is 
2 that their veils make an handſome Nay 
1 will require Ne to * up . 
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only a common education. No other qualifi- 
cations are neceſſary, beſides the power of a ſteady 


melancholy countenance at command. Their bu- 


ſineſs is to watch the approaches of death, and to 


furniſh out the funeral ſolemnity with all the pomp 


and feigned ſorrow which the heirs of the deceaſed 
chuſe to purchaſe, in order to ſhew their reſpect or 
their vanity. Thoſe of this buſineſs do not take 
apprentices as Undertakers; for they are generally 
alſo Coffin makers, common Carpenters, Upholſ- 
terers, or Herald Painters. They employ as jour- 
neymen people of a ſolemn peta go on, whom 
oy pay at ſo ern a . | 


Of the Venoterenzn, or Ueczoiver. 


HE boy, who is diſpoſed to be of this buſi- 
nels, requires no very extraordinary genius, 


nor any uncommon education. The Upholſterer 
makes beds with all their furniture, as the Valence, 


Teſter, &c. though all the wood work i is perform- | 
ed by the Bed - ſtead- maker, Carver, &c. They 


ſtuff and cover Eaſy Chairs and Settee Beds and 


make all kinds of Curtains both for Beds and Win- 


dows. They keep large ſhops; in which they ſell 


Beds, Blankets, Quilts, Counterpains ; : and ſome 


has them deal in all kinds of F —_—_ 3 wr” 


a H1S' bufineſs requires no great genius, and 
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buy of the  Cabinet-makers, Chair-makers, &c. 
They take from 20 to 501. with an apprentice ; 
who, when out of his time, will be able to get 12 
or 158. a week. They employ women, who earn 
a ſhilling or eighteen pence a day; and an appren- 
tice requires from 100 to 1000 l. to ſet up maſter, 


Of the W aRE-House-Men. 


NDER this denomination are comprehended 

ſeveral branches of tradeſmen, who have a 
particular ſpecies of goods brought from the county 
or counties where they are mace, and depoſited in 
warehouſes, whence they ſell them either by whole 
ſale to foreign merchants, or to the retail traders 
of this metropolis. The principal of theſe are the 
dealers in Mancheſter goods, the dealers in Blan- 
kets, Rugs, &c. They are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the place where the goods are manufac- 
tured, or by that of their commodities. The Man- 
cheſter Warehouſe-man takes from one to three or 
four hundred pounds with an apprentice ; who, 
when out of his time, may have from 20 to 5ol. a | 


year and his board; or, if he has Toool. may ſet 
up maſter. 


gu 


Of the Warci-MAKER. e 


Hs ingenious art requires no great ſtrength; 1 
but the boy who deſires to excel in it ought to 


have a good grains, and ſome knowledge of me- 4 
chanics, 


288) 5 
chanics. He ſhould alſo be 10 0 with patience 
have good eyes, and a ſteady hand. When Watches 
were firſt invented, they were begun and ended by 
one man, who was called the Watch- maker; but 
no the ſeveral parts of a watch are divided among 

* different artiſts, each of whom performs his part; 

while the buſineſs of the Watch-maker, or W atch- | 

_ Aniſher, is to ſet them to work, to take each part 

from the artificer, to finiſh, poliſh, join them to- 

- gether, and regulate their motion. The Watch- 


maker has his name engraved upon the plate. He 
ſhould be a judge of the goodneſs of the work, as 

performed by the ſeveral branches, and finiſhed by i | 
one of his own journeymen, and ſhould put his | 


name to nothing but what will do juſtice to his 
character; for the price of a watch greatly depends 

on the reputation of the maker. As both the maſ- 
ters who keep ſhop, and the journeymen they em- 


3 plwaoy, take apprentices, very different ſums are giv- 
Is en with boys to this buſineſs : For ſome will take 
EF © rol. with an apprentice, while others will not take 


E _ leſs than 501. When a youth is out of his time, 

A be ought to have 15 or 201. to buy tools, to ena- 
6 5 dle him to work for the maſters; and with theſe he 

I * 8 may earn, according to the goodneſs of his hand, 
and his expedition, from 12 to 408. a week. It 
Will xequire a good nne. and Whew 50 to 

3 3 8 to wy IP” ne e 
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The ſeveral BS dependant on | the Watch 
maker or Finiſher, are, on the inſide, the Move. 
ment- maker, the Motion · maker, the Slide-maker, 
the Spring- maker, the Chain-maker, and the 
Gilder; and, on the outſide, the Caſe: maker, che 
Springer and Liner, the Pendant maker, and the 
Key- maker. 1 rpg any i007 win 


— 


% Wa 


of the waren. Caen Marks. 


-H Is buſineſs requires no extraordinary e ; 
tion, nor any uncommon abilities. Gold 


chaſed Watches are finiſhed by the Watch-chaſerz + - 


and thoſe ſet with precious ſtones by the Jeweller. * 
The Caſe-maker takes from 10 to 20 l. with an ap- 
prentice; Who, when out of his time, may earn 
from 15 to 25 8. 4 ann or, with about' 100 J. 


* the, Waren Crnam-Manune . e aud 


HE only qualifications, neceſſary for this ſeem-" 
ingly curious art, are a nice hand and good 
eyes The links of theſe chains | are eaſily made by 
an Lets ue for that purpoſe ; after vhich they 
are rivetted together. In this buſineſs women are 
employed as well as' men. They take about 101.” 
with: en apprentice; and about the ſame fum will 
nnn man to ſet up for himſelf. 
Hol 3/204 A #3 6 74 1 O e 2111556 0% 
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i Of the Warca-Key-Maxzn. 


I Nignificant and trifling as the Key of a Watch 
is, yet this is made by an artiſt who has no other 
employment. He takes from 5 to 10 l. with an 
ot ; who, with about 20l. may ſet up for 


Of the WaTca-MoTrion-Mart. © 


| T* E Motion of a Watch comprehends the falſe 


plate, the dial, the dial wheels, the two pini- 


Motion - maker to make theſe ſeveral articles. This 
buſineſs is however frequently ſubdivided into ſeve- 


ral branches; ſome performing only one part of the 


Motion, and ſome another. The Motion-maker 


© uſually bes about 101, with an apprentice; and, 


when the youth is out of his time, about the ſame 


ſum will enable him to ſet up for himſelf. The 


E who is to learn all the ſeveral branches of this 
dauſineſs, ought. to have-good eyes, a light _ 
— rele: ingenious, 


_, Of the Waren- eee 


7 H E. Movement of a Watch is the main inkde. 


work, and includes the wheels, the pinions, the 
3 bare. which contains the ſpring, the ſuſerx round 
which 1 the. chain, is wou 


; eee This is an ingenious 
branch 


LET 4 


- 


ons, and the hands; and it is the buſineſs of the 


; % and the potence, in 
Which is ſet the lower pivet, of the. balance, che | 


I TON = I 


Ir 
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| another. But theſe ſubdiviſions ought to be greatly 


had taught him every part he might juſtly expect to 


(291) + 
branch of the buſineſs; and the youth who is put 


apprentice to it ought to be well ſkilled in mecha- A 


nics ; by which he will not only be enabled to pro=- 
ceed with greater pleaſure and ſucceſs, but will ea - 
fily accompliſh all kinds of Clock-work. An in- 
genious man of this buſineſs ſome years ago made 
a great improvement in facilitating his work, by 
the invention of an engine for cutting the teeth in 


the wheels, which were before entirely cut by the 


hand; by which the expence of time and workman- 


ſhip have been greatly reduced. The buſineſſes of 


the Motion and Movement-maker are ſometimes 
ſubdivided into ſeveral branches; in which ſome 
perform only one part of the Movement, and others 


diſcouraged; for a boy, put apprentice to a perſon 
who performs only one of theſe ſubdiviſions, is in 
much greater danger of ſtanding ftill, when out of 
his time, than if he had learnt from a maſter who 


learn. The Movement-maker takes about 101. with 


an apprentice; who, when out of his time, may 


earn about 208. a week, by working by the piece; 
or, with from 20 to 50 1. he may ſet up maſter. * vl | 


Of the WaTrca-SLIDE- MukkR. | 
T HE Slide' regulates the ſpring, and thereby 
quickens or retards the motion of all the parts 


of the watch: But the making of i it" requires no o er 
1 3 O 2 
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traordinary abilities or learning. The maſter takes 


from 5 to 10]. with an apprentice; who, when 


out of his time, may earn about 15 s. a week; or 


wich about 101, ſet up maſter. 


** 


of the WaTCH- PENDanT-MAXER. 


HE pendant faſtens the ſpring or chain to the 

watch; and the making it is performed by a 
ſeparate artiſt, who does not require any extraordi- 
nary abilities or learning. He takes from 5 te 101. 


with an apprentice ; who, when out of his time, 


will be able to earn 15 8. A week and upwards. 


07 the 3 and LIN ER. 


Taue buſineſs requires no very uncommon abi- 


lities or learning; and is very often performed 
by women. It is entirely confined to the caſes, 


which he poliſhes, ſprings, and lines. The Springer 
: and Liner takes about 51. with an apprentice ; who 


when his time is expired, may ſet up with about 
301. and earn from 15 to 258. a week. 


" Of the Warcn-SpxinG Maxkx. 


| T HE maker of the Spring, which puts all | the 


parts of the Watch in motion, has no #06 at 
for any extraordinary abilities; the principal part of 


the art conſiſting in well tempering the ſteel. He 


ta 


Jy 
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takes from-5 to 101. with an apprentice; who with : 
about 50]. may commence maſter. 


— 


- 


There are artificers who make only the caps and 


ſtuds for Watches; others who make ſhagreen and 
tortoiſcſhell caſes, and ſtud them with ſilver or gold, 
&c. Theſe and ſome other artiſts take from 5 to 


201. with an apprentice; who, when out of his a 


time is paid according to the neatneſs of his Work- 
manſkip. 


Of the ram 


HE boy deſigned for this buſineſs ſhould have 
great ſtrength. and a robuſt conſtitution, The 
WW ply in ſmall boats on the Thames. It 
is a laborious buſineſs; and they take about 51. 
with an apprentice, who ought to be at leaſt four- 


teen before he is bound. If when out of his time, 
he can purchaſe a boat, which will coſt about 1 51. 


he may earn from a rr to 30s. a week. 


Of the Wix-Caanorkh: 


"HI s is one of thoſe buſineſſes that require no 
particular genius or education. Wax Candles 
are neither caſt in moulds nor dipped, but rolled 


and drawn. The Wax-chandler alſo makes Flam- a 


beaus, Sealing-Wax, Waters, &c. His trade is 
very profitable, He takes from 10 to 1 5 J. with 
an aer 3 who, when out of his time, may 
N 9 5 get 
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get from 12 to 158. a week; or, with 1001. may 
ſet up for himſelf: But, if he gives much credit, 
he will want five times that ſum. 


% 


FO Of the WAx F ens Mindy, 
"i Ts buſineſs, as it is commonly managed, 
does not require any extraordinary genius. In 
buſtoes the impreſſion of the face is taken off in 
talk, and the concave is afterwards filled with wax. 
Other figures in wax are made in moulds ; and af- 
ter the figures are thus caſt they are painted. The 
'youth, who would excel in this buſineſs, ſhould be 
very expert in drawing and deſigning. His friends 
muſt give, 10 or 20l. with him in order to his be- 
ing an apprentice; and it will require from 50 to 
2M 2001. to enable him to ſet up maſter, 


of the Weayzns.. 


"HEIRS is an extenſive bulineſs divided into 
many ſeparate branches, which all together 
form the principal articles. of trade and the ſtaple 
' commodities of theſe kingdoms. Some of theſe are 
carried on in Scotland and Ireland, and others in 
the different countſes in England. The Silk Ma- 
nuſfacture is almoſt the only branch carried on in 
q - London; and this is divided into almoſt as many 
branches as there are different kinds of ſilk. Indeed 
E the Spittleficlds Weavers, who are all employed in 
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the Silk Wiang dure, are a numerous body. The 
plain Silk Weaver requires but little ingenuity; but 
the Weavers of plain Velvets, and more particularly 
thoſe that are figured, together with the Weavers 
of flowered Silks, Damaſks, and Brocades, are very 


ingenious artiſts, and ought to learn drawing, to 


enable them to deſign their own. patterns. Indeed 
our pattern-drawers in this branch of buſineſs have 
arrived to a great degree of perfection, and now 
much exceed the French in the beauty of their de- 
ſigns and the elegance of the execution; ſo that no- 


thing, but a very criminal partiality in favour of 
the French, can induce our nobility and gentry to 


furniſh themſelves with theſe articles of commerce 
from our neighbours. See the articles Livery- lace- 


Weaver, Ribbon- Weaver, & ak Wi eaver, &c. 


of the WHALE- BONE: Mkchanr. ET 


THERE are but few of this buſineſs. They 
buy the Whale-fin, or Whale-bone, chiefly of 


the Dutch, and of the Engliſh merchants engaged 
in the Whale-bone Fiſhery. Theſe fins are pre- 


pared for the ſhops, by being boiled in a very large 
copper; when; being taken out while hot, they 


are cut into pieces, and ſplit by being put 1 I 


vice, where the workman follows the grain of the 
fin with the knife. The Whale-bone merchant, 


however, only buys the Whale-bone, depoſits it ia 25 I 
his ſhop, or warehouſe, and ſells it in pieces, by 2 
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wholeſale or retail. It is a buſineſs that requires 
neither learning nor ingenuity; and no other qua- 
lification is neceſſary, but writing and the know- 
ledge of accounts. The Whale-bone merchants 
are great dealers. They take from 50 to 2 or 3ool. 
with an apprentice; who, when out of his time, 
will require from 500 to 2000 l. to ſet up maſter. 1 
They give a journey man from 20 to Sol. a year 


and his board. oO pa 
ve; | 1 eg thi 
95 8 Of the WHEEL-WRIGHT. he 


; T HOSE of this buſineſs make both the bodies 
and wheels of carts and drays; ; but have nothing 
to do with coach · wheels. It is a laborious buſineſs 
| that requires a good deal of ſtrength. The Wheel- 
Wright takes about 101. with an apprentice ; who, 
generally works from ſix till nine. He gives 15 or 
188. a week to a journeyman; ho, will require 
about 2001. to Seals. him to ſet up for N 


N I ; 15 
| of the Wnir -MAKER. 


r requires ſome little ingenuity to be a complete 
maſter of this buſineſs. Whips are made with 
2 wooden handle and whalebone covered with 
cent. gut; and the ſmall round plate at the top is fur- 
Fo niſhed by. the Sadler's Found:r. The maſters ina 
E ſmall way, who work only for the Saddlers, and 
wholeſale tradeſmen, take 5 I. with an apprentice; 
but i che more conſiderable dealers will not take leſ; 
| than” 
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than 201. A journeyman may earn from 10 to 
18s. a week; and it will require 500 l. and * | 
to ſtock a _ or warehouſe. | 


Of the an dns ER. 
H E boy deſigned for the buſineſs of a Wine 


Cooper, ought to have a very nice and delicate 


palate, that he may diſtinguiſh, with great exe ctneſs, 
the peculiar properties and flavours of Wine; but 
he needs only the common education of a tradeſ- 
man. The Wine Cooper in London is a whole- 
ſale and retail dealer in Wine; and receives the 
name of Cooper, from his taking care of the cafks- 
as well as the liquor they contain. He mixes 
Wines of different growth, to anſwer the flavour 
and taſte of his cuſtomers; he fixes them down, 


purges them from their lees, and renders them fit q 


for drinking; he recovers them when they are 
pricked';; preſerves them when, on the fret; and 
revives their colour and favour when loſt by age or 
any accident. This is the honeft part of the buſi- 


neſs ; but there are ſome of this trade, who not con- 


tented with compounding Wine, and removing its de- 
fects, convert Cyder, mixed with Sloes, Molaſſes and 
other material-, into the reſemblance of Mountain, 


Port, Canary, and other products of the Vine; 


and are become ſo expert at deceiving the palate, 


rhat few can diſtinguiſh the true juice of the grape, 
1 the ſophiſticated liquor brewed by t the Wine- 


Os Cooper. 
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att. However, ſome of them import gre a 


quantities of Wine; and theſe laſt generally aſſume 
the name of Wine - Merchants. Thoſe of this bu - 
ſineſs take from about 25 to 2001. with an appren- 


tice; who, when out of his time, may have a gui- 


nea a week beſides his perquiſites, which are very 


large; and it will require from about 500 to en 
* ys maſter. TY eons 


07 PR n 


© at the ſeveral ports. The Wine · Merchants import 
great quantities of Wine, which they chiefly ſell to 


the Vintners. They take from 100 to 3001. with 
a clerk z who may afterwards have 30 l. a year ſa» 


n, or ſet * with 20001. 


of 1 the Woos- Corres. 


T HERE are ſeveral branches of this buſineſs 3 | 


ſome working for the Calico Printers, othery. 


12 * the Printers of Books, and others for the Makers 


of Hanging - paper. The boy, who is to be put ap- 
prentice to any of 1 which are all 
formed 


| "F HE youth, deſigned for this buſineſs, ought 
to be ſo well acquainted with the Janguages of 

Rane Spain and Portugal, as to be able to carry 
bon 4 correſpondence by letter in thoſe countries 
During his clerkſhip, he ſhould obtain a ſufficient 
knowledge of what Engliſh commodities are moſt 
wanted there, as well as of the courſe of exchange 
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formed on che ſame principles, ſhould learn to a 


They none of them require any great ſtrength; but 
thoſe who work for the Printers of Books ought to 
have the neateſt hand. There are however not 
above two or three of this buſineſs in London; and 
but one of any reputation for ſkill: Thoſe who 
work for the Letter - preſs Printers, therefore ſeldom 
or never take apprentices. It is proper to obſerve, that 
all Wooden Cuts are directly oppoſite to engraving 
on copper, and that they are made by cutting away 
every thing that is not to appear in the impreſſion; 
while in copper plates nothing appears but the ſtrokes 
of the graver, &c. and what is not cut away makes 


no impreflion. In thoſe branches where the artiſts 


take apprentices they have about 101. with one of 


them. After the boy's time is expired he may ſet 


up for himſelf with 51. and, if he is a good hand, 
may earn four ſhillings or a crown a day. : 


Of the Woop-Moncer. 


HOSE of this trade are very few in nates; | 
They ſell Faggots, Billets, &c. for firing; 
and ſome of them likewiſe deal in Coals. It is 


a trade that requires as little learning and abilities | 


as any other that merely conſiſts in buying and 
ſelling; but the maſters do not uſually take N 
tices. | | 
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Of the Woor-Carp- MakER. * 

HIS tradeſman makes Cards. of wire, fixed 

on leather, and nailed on boards, which arc 

uſed by the ſpinners of wool. It is but an indiffe- 

rent buſineſs, though it is in few hands. The mal- 

ters take from 5 to 101. with an apprentice; who, 
then out of his time, will not be able to earn 
much more than the wages of a common labourer; 
however, if he has 50 or 1001. he * ſet up for 

* Klmſelf, | 5 
5 Os the wobl: Each. | 4, 
7 . HE Gabi of Wool was difcorered by bi. 
| "ſhop Wilkins, before whoſe time Wool was 
only carded, as is now practiſed by thoſe who ſpin 
with the long wheel. The Wool-Combers require 
ho great ſtrength, nor any particular genius; but 
they ought to be able to bear heat. The wool 
b is picked, oiled, and drawn upon the combs, which 
4 are fixed near a ſtove to keep them warm; thus it 
4 is cleared from all impurities, and prepared for 
| dinning the fineſt ſorts of Worſted, Jerſey, &c. 
7 Tue maſters take from 5 to 101. with an appren- 
25086 ice; who, when out of his time, may earn from 
128. to a guinea a week; or, with "OR, 50 
and 100). may ſet up for himſelf. 


(3 


© Of the WoorLEN-DRAP Ex. 

T H E boy, deſizned for this buſineſ, ought to 

have the common qualifications neceſſary in 
every genteel trade. A ftock of patience, great 
complaiſance, and an engaging addreſs, tozether 
with writing a good hand, and being well verſed in 
accompts. The Woollen Draper buys his Cloths 
of a Blackwell-Hall Factor, or from the Clothiers 


in the Country. Theſe Cloths they generally pur- 


chaſe white, and have them dyed and preſſed near 
this metropolis; but mixed colours, or ſuch blues 
as are dyed in the wool, they buy ready dreſſed. 
The Woollen-Drapers ſerve private gentlemen and 
the taylors retail, and the country ſhop. -keepers 
wholeſale. They take with an apprentice from 50 
to 2001. give a journeyman about 20 l. a year 

with his board and lodging; and require from | 
19001, to JO. to ſet up as maſter, | . 


07 the Woor-STAPLER, 


T requires no great ingenuity to be maſter: of 
this buſineſs, and no more learning than js ne- 
ceſſary with reſpect to every other wholeſale dealer. 


He buys the Wool from the farmer, and keeps 


large warehouſes in towñ to receive it; where it ig 
made up into ſeveral aſſortments fit for the manu- 
ſacturers. It is a very profitable branch of buſineſs, 
in witch from 50 to 2001, is given with an ap- 
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prentice. It requires 10001. to ſet up maſter; and 
ſome, of them have above ten times that ſum in 


Of tbe WorsTep-Man. 
T H I 8. like other buſineſſes, that merely con- 
ſiſt of keeping ſhop, buying, ſelling, and mak- 
ing up Parcels, requites very little genius, and no 
more learning than is neceſſary for every tradeſman. 
Theſe ſhop-keepers buy Worſted, or employ wo- 
men to ſpin it; make it up into ſmall ſkains and 
bottoms, and keep large quantities by them of all 


Colours, and of different degrees of fineneſs. They 


likewiſe deal in crewels, which are the ends of the 
. arp of Worſted or Yarn cut out of the loom; 
And ſome of them alſo deal in Bed-lace. They take 
20 or 30 l. with an apprentice; and keep no other 
]Journeymen but as book-keepers, to whom they 
give 15 or 20l. a year with their board. Few who 
have ſerved an apprenticeſhip to this buſineſs, can 

therefore find employment; it is therefore worth no 
parent's while to bind his ſon apprentice to it, un- 
leſs he is able to ſet him up when out of his time; 
to do which, in a handſome way, will require 3 or 


CHAP. 
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in CH A P. . rrac att 


On the BRHAvioux of an APPRENTICE. _ - 


* BOY, on his being put apprentice, ought to 
- conſider that his parents, or his friends, have 
) for his advantage devolved their authority on his 


maſter ; whom he ſhould regard as the deputy of 
| thoſe who gave him being, and to whom he is un- 
der the higheſt obligations. He ſhould ſeriouſly re- 
flect, that as he is now no longer to be under the 
eye of thoſe who gave him his education, and have IF 
been ſolicitous for his walfare, honour and gratitude 3 
demand that their pious inſtructions aud admoni- I 
tions be not thrown away upon him. Let himcon= 
ſider, that his obligations and his duty to the com- þ 
mon parent of mankind are the ſame, as if he was 
ſtill under the care of an earthly parent ; and that - 
therefore he ought ſteadily to preſerve a ſerious re- 
gard for religion, and . conſcientiouſly diſcharge his 
duty to his great Creator, who has a- juſt claim to 
his reverence and love. Let him conſider, that the 
laws of God are nothing leſs than the rules of hap- 
pineſs; that conſcientiouſly attending divine worſhip 
every Sunday will be the only way of preſerving a. 
ſenſe of religion upon his mind, and of ſecuring him 
from the innumerable dangers to which youth are 
expoſed; and that obedience to tlie laws of heaven 


oy 
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me? 
is the only means of enjoying peace of conſcience, he e 


the approbation of his own mind, health of body, 


wo 
ſafety from danger, the eſteem of mankind, and that 
that reputation which can alone inſure his proſperity : Thi 
and ſucceſs in buſineſs. ſend 
JJ * | N not 
On the other hand let him ſeriouſly reflect, that, eat 


by being bound apprentice, he has made his firſt his 
ep into the world of buſineſs, and is fixed for life tha 
in one certain ſphere of action; that his happineſs 5 
here, and his felicity hereafter, depend upon the I. 
uſe he now makes of his time. And, if the hopes Hof 
of being able to ſupport himſelf, the proſpect of a th 
ſettlement for life, and of raiſing a fortune, can have 


any weight, they ought now to take place. i 
As it is ſuppoſed that he fixed upon his buſineſs. 5 
from his own choice, and with his entire approba- | 
tion, it may be reaſonably believed, that he engages 1 
in it with del-ght; and this delight he ſhould keep . 
up by frequently reflefting what an advantage it will k 
be to him to become maſter of it. The more he 
likes his employment, and the greater is the induſ- k 
try with which he applies to it, the ſooner will the ö 


pains of learning be over, and the ſooner will he do 
his buſineſs n eaſe and pleaſure. 

His lnnereſt and his happineſs during ſo long a 
time as ſeven years depending on his maſter's eſteem 
and affection, he ſhould endeavour by every honeſt 
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means to attain them. For this. purpoſe he ſhould 
be diligent in his buſineſs, and often reflect, that it 
would be criminal in him to trifle away the time 
that ought to be employed in his maſter's ſervice, 
This ſhould induce him to work cloſer in his ab- 
ſence than in his preſence; by which means he will 
not only promote his maſter's intereſt, but ſooner. 


learn his trade. I do not doubt, but his father, 


his mother, or his guardian, have often told him 
that during his apprenticeſhip he muſt. be faithful in 

eyery thing entruſted to his care and management. 
This he has promiſed in his indenture; this the laws 
of juſtice and his own happineſs require, Now is 
the time for his acquiring a character for honeſty. 
and integrity, which will in every ſtation of life 
contribute more to his ſucceſs in bufineſs and his 
real peace of mind than every other qualification: | 

For without honeſty and integrity art and ingenuity. 
are of no uſe. All mankind ſhun the villain, and 
rather chuſe to deal with an ignorant or clumſy. | 
workman, than with an artful deſigning knave.. 
Honeſty will frequently ſet up a tradeſman without | 
money; it often procures him reſpect even in the 

midſt of poverty, and friends in a country where. he 5 
has no RELATIONS: ot auth 7h 5 


— 


| The apprentice / is ala: indiſpenſably bound 0 
keep all his maſter's ſecrets both in relation to his 


trade, and tie Pres. affairs of his family. . 
ſhould 


Fo - ſhould ſeel a tenderneſs for the character of him who 


| 3 equally baſe and diſingenuous to carry tales out 


of the reputation of his maſter and miſtreſs. If he 
would live in peace in the family, he muſt carefully 
avoid interfering i in the domeſtic concerns, and keep- 
ing cloſe to his buſineſs, muſt never be guilty of 
tattling between the ſervants, or carrying tales be- 
tween the huſband and wife. He ſhould behave in 
a reſpeAful obliging manner to his maſter and milſ- 
treſs; intereſt himſelf in what concerns their happi- 
© neſs; and chearfully endeavour * IT honeſt 
= - Tn to rr vol 
_ 17 his maſter keeps "_ journeythen in the 
= houſe, he will find it neceſſary to maintain a con- 
fant guard over himſelf to avoid being infected by 
EF their converſation; and frequently to recall to mind 
whatever he has heard or read, to ſtrengthen his re- 
 folutions to adhere to the cauſe of virtue. His ears 
will be accuſtomed to profane oaths and obſcenity ; 
and if he ſhews any diſlike to ſuch diſcourſe, they 
will endeavour to laugh and banter him out of his 
religion and his modeſty : But let him conſider the 
4 glory of maintaining his ground in ſpite of all 
= temptations, and that he will be fully repaid for 
 : * trouble this 1 8 coſt hes by e 


is now his maſter, and conſtantly remember that it 


the family, or to entertain his friends at the expence 
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gratulations of of his own mind, and the canteioubeß 
of obtaining the of wad min 1 


* 


Among the temptations a young man x may. meet 
with from journey men, gaining a habit of drinking 
may be none of the leaſt, He ſhould therefore ſel; 
dom drink in the workſhop, and be very cautious of 
fitting down in a public houſe. The 4ime ſpent 
there muſt be generally ſtolen from the maſter, or 
incroach upon the hours neceſſary for reſt, The 
love of liquor and of company is the bane of a 
tradeſman, and the certain road to ruin, and loſs of 
health, The time, after buſineſs is over, a young 
man may employ i ia ſuch a manner as will contri- 
bute to the happineſs of his life, by his improving - 
in ſuch qualifications as may be of uſe to him when 
his time is expired; as for inſtance in drawing, en- 
deavouring to improve his ſtyle in writing, in arith- 
metic, in the ſtudy of mechanics, in reading hiſto- 
y, voyages, travels, or in the rational converſation 


of a ſober and virtuous friend, 


Indeed every young man ought to be extremely 
careful of his company; for as ſcarcely any thing 
can be of greater advantage than ſometimes ſpend- 
ing an hour with a ſober ſenſible companion, ſo no- 
thing can be more dangerous than the converſation 
of the rake and the profligate, What has been fad 
of the abandoned fellows frequently to be found 
_— the j — of London, may be applied 
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, ta all companions of the ſame character: We eaſily 
aſſume the manners of thoſe with whom we con. 
verſe; we grow familiar with their vices by fre. 

gquently being awitneſs to them; and we never loſe ou 
horror of vice, without being in ſome degree vici. 
ous; we then proceed ſtep by ſtep, till we commit 
the very actions which we before diſapproved | in 

our r friends. Fe 
Now I : am ſpeaking of the dreadful effects of 
7 keeping bad company, it may not be improper to 
= obſerve, that there are ſome accompliſhments that 
ire extremely dangerous: Among theſe a fine voice, 
and a good air in ſinging, have been often fatal to 


4 
youth. The love of praiſe is. a natural paſſion, and By 
when a young man is ſure of giving pleaſure in a. 
eye 
public houſe to his companions who meet there, he 
in 
is under a ſtrong temptation to reſort thither; the 0 
clamour of applauſe makes him run to hear it; he 0 
ſoon neglects his maſter's buſineſs; becomes a ſot; e 
loſes the powers of reaſon for a ſong 3. and from the ts 
fondneſs of praiſe is ruined and deſpiſed. | % 
+: 1 4 a 
If the young man would | preſerve his integrity, « 
47 4 


he ſhould be afraid of company addicted to the vice 
of gaming. I have already ſhewn how an appren- 
tice may. improve all his leiſure time; but gaming 
boat beſt a dreadful waſte of time; it excludes all 
1 mproyement ; 3. and on being. often practiſed for 

| | | amuſe- 
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hat muſt be fatal wherever it takes place, of gam- 
ing for the ſake of money. When this is the caſe, 
all ſenſe of honeſty is ſoon loſt; the youth becomes 
uneaſy when he is not engaged in play, ſuffers the 
keeneſt anguiſh when fortune proves unfavourable,' * 
and to repair the loſs cauſed by his own folly, too' 
often runs all the lengths that deſpair and villainy 
can ſuggeſt, The apprentice therefore who ſets any 
value on his integrity and peace of mind, his repu- 
tation here and his happineſs hereafter, muſt ſtifle/ 
his firſt inclinations to this vice, which he is juſtly: 
** to indulge by his eee, 


* what has been aid, it FRI be thought 
needleſs to caution the ſenſible apprentice againſt- 
ever going to thoſe infamous aſſemblies called hops; 


ate of both ſexes. meet in a public houſe to dance; 
for he who has a ſenſe of honour, or any ſenti- 
the Inents that can entitle him to the eſteem of a wor- 
E o 1 * = 4 

thy man, will ſhun theſe. pernicious, illegal and 

dangerous aſſemblies, where youth are drawn into 
ity criminal engagements, and without ſceing their 
f lunge, are n e in diſgrace and x ruin. 
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17 be 8 desde apprentices can r 
with is perhaps that which ariſes ſrom women. 
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in which a number of the meaneſt and moſt illite- 


They are in a dangerous ſeaſon of life that calls for 
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; their, utmoſt fortitude, and the united force of rea- dur 
ſon, intereſt, and religion, to break the ſnares that N ter 
2 are laid for them by the abandoned and wanton pro- tw: 
J | ſtitute: Snares that are rendered moſt formidable by N bl 
1 what they frequently feel in themſelves at this time, wa 
when the blood generally runs warm in their young por 
veins, and they are prone to gratify the new- grown W :t « 
appetite. But let the young man conſider, that all Nd 
the arts and blandiſhments of theſe ſyrens are only wh 
- to lure him into a ſtate of miſery; 3 that he who em- Wife 
braces a common woman, embraces "ON diſeaſe me! 
mee and death. / .. But 
As to what may be 1 lawful 9 Fi ap- that 
prentice ought alſo to'-baniſh- it entirely from his {oth 
thoughts: For it will be time enough for him to {ity 
think of marrying when he is able to provide for 2 nat 
family. He ſhould conſider marriage as an affair imp 
of the utmoſt confequence' to his peace and happi- 
neſs during the whole courſe of his life; and that 
therefore it is not to be - undertaken without the 
greateſt deliberation, and till he is able to enter 
into that ſtate with credit. If he has nothing to de- 
pend upon when out of his time, let him conſider, 
that he ought in prudence to live ſome time ſingle, 
in order to ſave ſomething to fit him for entering 
' 3nto ſo chargeable a ſtate: Theſe conſiderations 
ſhould make him deſpiſe the allurements of his maſ- 
ter's female. ſervants.” How W 
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ea. N during their „ by marrying their maſs! 
hat ter's maid, and having a wife, and perhaps one or 
to- wo helpleſs infants to provide for, before they are 
by ſable to provide for. themſelves? Is this a deſirable 
ne, vay of ſetting out in life, thus to bring on misfor - 
ing fortunes as ſoon as they are able to feel them, and 4 
wn t once to deſtroy every hope of proſperity and ſo- 3 
all Wlid happineſs? I need not mention the afliduity with f 
nly {which theſe girls endeavour to pleaſe and gain the 
m- WY affections of their maſter's apprentices; I need not 
fe, mention how ardently they. pretend to be in loves 

But it may be proper to obſerve, that theſe. very 

 Wheicls, by their conduct afterwards, generally ſhew, 
ap- that they have been only acting a part, and had no 
his Mother view, but to get rid of the dependence of ſer- 

to Wiitude, and by their ungenerous behaviour theſe ; 
2 Inatches are uſually rendered as unhappy as they are 
air imprudent. Induſtry and aſſiduity in buſineſs will 
pi · be the beſt means of avoiding theſe ſnares, and of 
nat preventing a young man's entertaining thoſe chi- 
he I merical and romantic notions of love that are the 
ter Nin of youth. And to avoid all temptation, be 
ſhould be as ſeldom i in e a: od ane : 
maid as poſſible, PET. ts et £ 


Let every apprentice. conſider, that this is the 


time not only of learning a trade, but of fixing his 
tharater for honeſty, 2 2 ; W515 J 
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ſure depend the virtue and the vice, that will give 
a colour to his future life, and ever after denomi- 
nate him a man of probity or a villain, the delight 
of his friends, or their ſhame and diſgrace. As 
this is the time ſor fixing proper habits, let him 
take care that they are ſuch as are manly and wor- 
thy of his nature as a reaſonable being. We hare 
already taken notice how he may improve his lei. 
ſure hours: Let us now ſee how he may in this pe- 
riod encreaſe his knowledge of the world, and trea- 
ſure up in his mind thoſe maxims of prudence that 
will be of the greateſt advantage to him as a tradeſ- 


Let the apprentice, when he begins to know his 


trade, reſolve that no ſecrets in his art ſhall eſcape 


him, and endeavour by frequently ſearching his 


maſter's books, to be as well acquainted with the 
buying as the ſelling prices. Let him ſearch into 
the different manners of working among the differ- 
ent journeymen, compare them with his maſter's 


performances, and ſee which is the neateſt, and 
what method moſt eaſily and expeditiouſly accom- | 


ns every _— kind of work. 


Let him examine the morals of all about him, and 


ſee if drunkenneſs and lazineſs' are not always cloth-, 
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ed eh tags. Let him examine whether a flow apd 


in- 


21 b . d is fober, catefu), and | 
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PTE induſtrious, does not make a bette ter appearance, aa! 
oht || live in all reſpects more comfortably and more re 


As ſpected, than a man who has no regard to his ac- 
im . tions. In the ſame manner let him examine every 
or- F crime and* every virtue he obſerves among men, 
ue and he will find that vice and · miſery ate Inſeparable 
ei- companions, and that virtue, prüllenee and 2 1 
1 


e- neſs commonly 8⁰ band in hand together... : rs 


NN When he Aretches his views forwards and a 
or. J ferves the conduit of his neighbours, öf thoſt with: 
Iv» dom his maſter is concerned in trade, and of All: 
| who fall Within his notice, he will find reafon to 
bis make the ſame obſervation. He will ſee that the 
BY young ſhop keeper who launches out: into expence,, _ | 
Tag who Keeps a horſe, before be is well eſtabliſhed i bu 
he bufineſs; Who has lodgings in the country, before | 
he knows the expence of houfe-keeping in town, | 


a ' and who ſpends more time than is neceſſiry in the 
1 alehouſe or the tavern, is ſoon deficient i in his pay-- 


3 ments, a and in a little time, without any 9 
u. rer loſſes in trade, becomes W e 
"He will ſee that he tradeſinah ws. is Gr of 

nd pleafure, and commits his buſineſs to the care of 
h-, ſervants, is in the ready oad to ruin; for, beſides 
od the expence in which he imprudently involyes him- . 
ad elf while he i is abroad, buſineſs is almoſt conſtantjy 

in- negledted at home; thoſe on whom he conſides 
gene- 
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- gonevilly take. adyaitage/of-his:indelence to plun- 
der him, or burt his intereſt 40 their ill e 
t bid ol biegt on 26d e, arts 
Ry le . ill Le that even. rg Sabine young 
"apes, who ith ſanguine hopes: of ſucceſs, 
the world by laying- in a-very: great ſtock of 


7 e endangers. his credit, and reduces himſelf to 
_ great difhculties,, If molt of his money is laid out 
in ſtocking his ſhop and furniſbing a houſe, he will 


. bet. have great quantities of goods liq. dead upon his 
aA” hands. till they grow old faſhioned; ; and become. of 


when an advantagegus bargain offers, and will haye 
" the mortification. to find that a more cautious per- 
bon, with a leſs fortune, will obtain the advantage 


. wa s bought. upon. credit, k be will find, bills become 


Aue before be 18 able to honour them, and be re- 
8 "duced 15 e diftres i in order to make * his 


| keeping a great deal of company in order to get bu- 


. figeſs, which involves them in expences they are 

| "unable. t to ſupport. He will ſee others reduced to 
_ diſtreſs by being bound for a friend ; and will have 

an opportunity of learning d this maxim, that if a 

Friend 3 is in diftreſs, and it is. in his power. to reliers 

- him without any conſiderable i inconvenience to bim - 
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little gs the ſame time he will want caſh 


| | be. is. obliged, to reject. If great part of his ſtock 
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elf, he ought to do it; but if he cannot advance 2 
money for him, he ought net to lay himſelf under 
an obligation of paying another's debt when it may 

be ſtill more inconvenient: For though it is his du- 
ty to do humane actions, he is under no obligation 
to load himſelf with another's burden which he is 
unable to carry. But yet, if he cannot eonveni- 
ently ſerve his friend by advancing the money, and 
is under no obligation to hazard his own liberty or 
credit, yet he may ſtill be of ſervice to him by his 
perſonal application and influence with the credi- 
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„ the many 5 2 uſed t to- arent 


a ſinking credit, that of borrowing a friend's note 
is one of the moſt dangerous and fatal. The youth 
_ who is on the point of launching into trade, cannot 


be too ſtrongly guarded againſt this ſnare, into which 
a good-natured young man is in great danger of be- 
ing ſurprized ; But the loſs of credit, and ſometimes 


' the ruin with which it is attended, ought to make 
him ſteadily refuſe to engage in ſuch practices. 


Among the many inſtructions and. cautions ufu- 
ally given by parents that of being indefatigable in 
buſineſs is perhaps never neglected, as being dictat- 


ed by wiſdom and experience; but ought he not ö 6 


alſo to be told, that he ſhould have a tender con- 
een for the , of n 
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— by the low price be gives hits labour 


: ers and j journeymen, may properly be ſaid to bottle 
vp the tears of thoſe who are ready to periſh, Nay, 


in reality, I believe it will be found by experience 
to be the beſt and the moſt. profitable-method of 


proceeding; for he that pays good prices, and em- 


ploys the beſt hands, will have the faireſt means of 
an a: "_ with honour and reputation, | 


1 thalt a ble anticle with: obſerving,” that 


k mow apprentice, in whatever circumſtances he en- 


ters into the world, ought. to build his hopes of 
ſucceſs on his knowlege of the trade to which he 
4s. bred, the probity and integrity of his intentions, 


on his punctuality in dealing, his endeayouring if 


Poſſible. to improve the art he profeſſes, and by ad- 
Wo in 2 as 2-fair dealer, a node ee 
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